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I. \ 

Beat, beat, drums, and blow, bugles, blow ! 
Crash your throbbing summons I’ar as sound can go ; 
Through the window, through the door. 
Burst a ruthless force : 

In at solemn churches roar. ^ 

LoutI .and tierce and hoarse-, 

Till the congregations pour 
On the forward course. 

Tt't the schools their young men yield ; 

L f the tarmer quit his field. 

From jovance broke, the bridegrooIVi comes, 

No bride* joy must he know 
So fierce you whirr and pound, yon drums^ 

So shrill you bugles blow ! 

II. 

Beat, beat, drums, and blow, bugles, blow : 

All within the city must the summons know. 

Break upon all slumber sweet. 

Bid the sleepers rise ; 

Over the traffic of the street. 

O'er the city’s cries* 

Summon from the mart and meet. 

Him who sells or buys. 
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Would the talkers add a word ? 
Would the singer's song be heard ? 
Do lawyers thinlc it stilltbecomes 
Some legal TOin^b show ? 

Then quicker, lpavi<», rattle, drums. 
You buglcfe wil^^ blow! 

III. 


Jl^eat, beat, dmSs, and blow^ bugles, blow; 
TiUy^i eWry heart 3Vir urgent "sumsions glow. 

, Ishake the dead upon the bier, 
f Useless now are tljgj^ ; 

Heed not the moumer’steifT* 

Parley not nor stay ; 

Leave the old men to their leaf ; 

Let Age, weep or pray. 

From your children’s voices turn ; 

E’en a mother’s pleadings spurn. 

For all must follow when there comes 
Your call to forward go. 

So strong you thump, O terrible drums. 

So loud you bugles blow I 


CHAS'. A. DOBSONj 


Agra. 
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THE CALL OF A CRISIS. 

• 

M en now living know tlidl wiiliiu iho period of wrillun Jiiatory 
tius British people have had two epochs, from the second 
of whicn they are now emerging into a third. The first that 
of feudalism, tlie second coinniennalism, and the third, which 
began long before Firitain or the British peo})le wore heard of, 
atid has therefore all along been impJieii in the others, will perhhps 
become famous as that of humanity, or the Principle of Sympathy, 
t!dn.slatrd, )n i.lic lorins of statecraft aird law, into the secular 
hfc of the whole empire, it.s national units, and all its peoples, 
'rhougb the procc.s.s may be slow, that will not affect it.i essential' 
i eality ; nor will the circumstance that some of the characteris- 
tics of commercialism may lag superfluously on in the arenas of 
the new epoch, as not a few of those of feudalism have lingered 
on in the era oi (ritdo, which is still with*us. 

Perhaps the term, Principle of Sympathy, needs explanation; 
Many philosophies, systems of morality and religion may lay 
claim to it ; but is it with any of them absolutely the thing 
,„pf things ? They are, as a rule, much concerned with creeds, 
Qogmas, ceremonies and modes of belief, all of which may one 
w^y or other, be more or less justified, or even more or less helpful 
those to whom they are significant, and yet be in practice 
dissociated from the Principle of Sympathy, as a purely human 
factor in relation to all mankind. This dissociation spdls discord, 
and discord spells damnation to human society as a rational 
or religious system of life. Yet, even \o the eye of secular intel- 
ligence, the Principle of Sympathy is universally translataUe* 
into practice, by individual men and nations, through character, 
conduct, law and statecraft. Reflection in this connection will 
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show, too, that this translation of the Prindpfe of S3nnpathy mud: 
involve the realisation of what is best in all philosophies and reli- 
gions worthy of the name, and, fliat these, with all the various 
Christian churches, would stIU be free to flourish in all their 
diversities, subject to the one all-prevailing condition : that they 
must never in any way prejudice the prevalence of the Princii^c 
of S^pathy as the fundamental and dominant factor of the 
woilo^ civic and secular life. 

This may sound vague and strange, yet the thing implied 
tis quite conen*^ and very* common. The ethical content of 
the phrase. Principle of Sympathy, is as old as the Alps and the 
Himalayas. As already hinted, it is involved in all philo.sophies 
.and religions worthy of the name ; but it is pi'n^tently expressed 
W’ith unmistakable explicitness in tiu teaching, tin character, 
and conduct of Christ. Yet, long befoie ('hrist's time, and ever 
since,' all civil law has been noteworthy and beiiefiiiel just in 
proportion as it ha*' succeeded in giving ade«.|uati expression tr> 
the»Principle ol Sj’mpathy. The w^ild would be a jungk, and 
the British Empire an impo.ssibilily, bi.t lor tin fact that the 
civil law embodies it with mnn o' less thoroughnes*- Indeed, 
it might be said that wire publu opinion qnd the adriinistratioii 
of the law as effective in operation us the law itself is 
just in its spirit and intentioii. tlx woild would be happiei and 
more harmonious than it is to-da>. 

Tliis implies that, as an expiessiun of huinauit), ica*'Ouable‘- 
ncss, social suavity andtSdiiit;, , the law is alieady considerably 
ahead of the people and that what is chiefly ne'eded by individu- 
als and nations is that spiritual e*diic ation or rt'ligion as a personal 
force which ensures personal regeneration, that creatt'S a clean 
heart and renews a right spirit within; in fart, the conver- 
sion of niinous selfishness and moral disorder into loviug 
kindness and moral order iii the heart. This certainly is needed — 
is so now, always has been, and ever will be — ^nor would tlic 
most complete translation of the Principle of Sjranpathy into civil 
law interfere with the supply of that need by priests, evangdists, 
or philc^ophers, whatever or wherever they might be. In fact, 
it w’ould, in effect, enlarge the field of their operations, and 
pqjvide equal guarantees for each and all, for the effective 
translation of the Principle of Sympathy into the civil law just 
means liberty for all qualified by sympathetic, or at least 
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. rational, motoal omsideration of each for each throughout the 
whole scheme of human society. « 

" For what shall it profit n man, if he shall gain the whde . 
world and lose his own soul ? A new commandment I give unto 
you. that ye love one another. And as ye would that men 
should do to yoa, do ye also to them likewise." 

Translate these precepts, or the spiritual truth or rational 
philosophy that is in them into the civil l^w, and wej^ve the 
Principle of -Sympathy in operation. It is to* this result that 
all law — ^pre-Christian, Christian, fii non-Chri^ian — ^bas for eypr 
endeavoured to shape, and must for ever ei^deavour to shape 
itself. When it succeeds, then, in every city, every land, every 
man throughout the world shall be free to realize his own soul 
or genius, and be himself to the uttermost extent that b consist-* 
ent with equal liberty to others, and with mutual goodwill 
and well-doing throughout the whole society. Indeed, reflection' 
shows, and experience proves, that without this mutual good- 
will and well-doing, liberty to be oneself, to realize and ppssess^ 
one's own soul, cannot exist as a general thing without the love 
of one fur another, without sympathetic or rational mutual 
consideration as the rule and practice of society. 

Fhe case has been stated thus in another way : 

“ Be ye yourselves, and 1 shall be myself, 

Hut let us all be careful not to force 
Another soul to walk in any way 
In which it cannot truly kself ; 

For that deslroycth liberty and love. 

Those twin emparadisers of the world. 

Whose mutual rule doth mean that each and aU 
Shall follow their own nature, yet with thou§^ts 
Of frank consideration, each for each. 

Else liberty were but an empty name : 

It cannot be without its sister, love. 

Nor love without its sister, liberty. 

So go your vieys, and I shall follow mine, * 

But only to the limit, gentle friends, * A 
Which is consistent wittf our mutual weaL’^ 

Thus we see what it is that is meant by the ftin- 
dple of Sympathy ; also, that it always has bera, and ever 
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must be, the province. of the Civil Law to express it and 
cany it practice, and that mankind gain in proportion 
to the effectiveness and the extent to which this is done 
by the makers and administrators of this law. From this it 
follows, that what is now most urgently needed' everywhere, 
and especially within and throughout the British Empire, is 
a persistently conscious and deliberate determination to extend 
the application of this principle in the law and its adminis- 
tration, not obl^ in . the municipality, but throughout the 
Epipire as a whol;. and in |!very xmit of the Empire in its 
relations with all t^e other units. 

Of course, the patient thinker will soon see that one common 
difficulty here confronts the practical statesman, and it may 
be that, in trying to find a solution, ho will arrive at a point 
of view which was first reached many years ago by men of his 
order, and is now being adopted or adapted by work-a-day poli- 
ticians. This is, that mankind will shosily have to choose between 
world-wide chaos and an order of things under which ail peonies- • 
except in so far as political and commcrciai intercourse require-, 
the contrary — shall remain within tbc'ir own borders ; develop 
themselves there on their own lines, under international compact ; 
and* do what is best for themselves by doing wltat is best for 
each other through the production anil intercharigc of what all 
need in common, as politically independent, but coininercialiy 
homogeneous communities. 

It is obvious that tlii.s ideal imphcs that, heretofore, the ideal 
of rational advancement hSs, as a rule, been associated chiefly 
with the acquisition of foreign territory and the subjugation of 
other races. In the policies thus conceived and developed justice 
has too generally been but little considered, and small scope has 
been allowed to the national genius or racial idiosyncrasies of the 
people who have been conquered, coerced, or exploited under 
them. But henceforth the international policies of the world must 
aim more and more at assuring to every people its own national 
rights and independence, and at more and more devolving upon 
'every country the paramount, all-suffidng policy of making the 
most of its* own resources, in^its own way, in the interest of its 
pirople, yet also in ffie interest of all man^d. Then those who 
think thus know, further, that should this policy be able to 
establish ij^lf, and to spread and maintain its influence, individual 
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nations must gain in efficiency, happiness* and dvilisat^ ; and 
urith the individuality of each assured by all, yet prevented by all 
from overlapping its due bounds, the world may even yet enter 
on an era whiqh has hitherto existed only in the dreams of the 
idealist, or the stories of thu romancer. 

This certainly is very interesting, and it would seem to bo 
in keeping with the very laws of nature herself. For instance, 
it is obviously not only desirable but necessary,* if* ruinous evils 
are to be averted, that racial purity should be maintained through-^ 
out the world. (Certain antipathies* which sceiff to be rooted in 
nature appear to provide for this, and in course of time the inter- 
national relations of different races will probably include a full and 
effective* recognition of this principle ; they will have civilized 
diplomatic relations with each other, will buy and sell with cadi 
other, and meet each other socially in a civilised spirit ; but in the 
best interests of each race separately, and in the best interests 
of all the races collectivdy, there will, as a general thin^ be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage amongst them. .There 
is probably already enough evidence in the world to prove 
that inter-racial marriages lead, in the aggregate, to undesirable 
results ; and perhaps ^t is a more or less latent consciousness df 
this that leads, from time to ti.nc to otherwise more or less dis- 
creditable exhibitions of oppo.siiioii to the arrival and settlement 
in British communities of the Chinese, for example. But what 
is needed is a broad recognition of the general principle, without 
the discreditable exhibitions; .-nd, further, a recognition com- 
prehensive enough to admit tliat what applies to the presence 
of the Chinese amongst us applies equally to our presence amongst 
the Chinese in their country ; and thus with respect to all other 
races. 

Perhaps if the reader will pause here to think the subject 
out, he, too, will agree that if headway is to be made in national 
wisdom and international civility, it is to this point of view 
we must adjust our opinions and our actions. He will probably 
also agree that frothy talk, expresssive of irrational antipathy, 
should be steadily abjured, and a stand taken on general 
international principles, equally applidhble to l^th sides and all 
round. Indeed, it is obvious that almost eveiTthing that lufi 
hitherto been said or done on the subject needs to be called back, 
and the whole question reconsidered on the bouns of a new 
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' ibtenaiitia|ial ideal or etlucal standard which shall be equally 
«• ai^licable to all. 

; , 'It may be that this ideal wdl Ml to appeal in' that bonest 
c^n^rvatism, which is constitutional with British people, to 
, idjiKions of whom ideas, .ideals and new movements, are hateful 
things. “ Let nobody pray for them ; let nobody pity these men 
who have taken' away from us our old worship ; and how their 
new-fanned customs are to be kept nobody knows.” It was 
^hus that the Saxons characteristically ex{>ressed themselves when 
the first mission&ries carried’Christianity to England. And th< 
same attitude of antipathy to new things presents itself evo 
and antm along the whole course of British history, public ami 
private, domestic and political. When tablc-flwks weic intro- 
duced among the English aristocracy only thri'C hundred vcais 
ago, their use was passionately opposed, and clergvn»('n publicK 
protested that it w'as an insult to Providence not to eat one’s 
* meat with one’s fingers When it was proposed In supersede 
sta^e coaches by railwav trains, the same dear old spirit raged 
throughout the land : and, in times nt'arer our own, the intro- 
duction of reapers and binders was dtnouiued in obedience lo thi 
same national liumoui. and because sucii jnstruments wtre not 
leferred to in the Bible. And tliis spin! is still with us, and 
perhaps it will bo well if it remain‘d with us till the end, howcvci 
grotesque and pueriK some of inanifi'stations may be ; fni 
at least it will (ompel every new ideal to justify itself, and, 
before being accepted, to jiruvc tiiat it worthy of acceptance. 

Still, it is not w'ell that the idealist should make loo many 
concessions to dullness, loi, aftei all, it is the ideal, not its 
obstruction, that leads to salvation in the end. This, let it be 
hoped, will be steadily borne in mind in connection with the great 
process of political evolution, the goal of v Inch is opixirtunity to 
every race in accordance with its natixe needs and genius, 
subject to a general international concord and to the integritv 
t*f, say, a confederation like the United States of America oi 
the British Empire. These countries are mentioned merely a- 
instances by the way, for, of course, there arc many others that 
stand in the same categdry. 

* But the question is : how is this ideal to be realized — say, 
even in the British Empire ? No answer worth listening to can 
be hoped for, except from a full consideration of the difficulties 
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in the way. or the discovery and application of means px dealing 
effectively with them. And, in this connection the case of 
Ireland will probably at once present itself to i the i^ead^’s- 
mind, especially as Ireland's history seems to justify the view, 
that the last result of international evolution must ^ *Afe 
independent establishment of •each race or nation. Separately, 
on conditions entirely favourable to its own essential si^lf- 
cleveloprtent, which t)i course, means that thi# is done all 
lound, not only without prejudice to the units, but also with- 
out projudire to the confederal lon* which at once admits of, and 
is due to, the integrity of the units. In actual fact, there are fine 
laces wdw), before this si age is reached, seem to be lost in the 
stream of time as raitidrop‘- are in a river ; but, happily, there 
are oIImts that live or and retain all their distinctive qualitie'^ 
until eirt mnstanres f •> ” the recovery, or — with their own aid 
-the creation ot cc'ndiiioni whii h enable them to enjoy an 
cUtelive le.dividiial n.-tional e,\isteuce. Tl’ey are like, the’ 
labled layi= oi elhn ihildren v lu». however long they may remain 
among'.t mort.ils ol eommon stock, or however much they mav 
he tm.>>undeiMood or tnisnsed by them, never lose their essential 
iudivi(lu.ihty but evci in toe end return to their own kin ; tllat 
i rt'c im r tlu ( onciitic ns which aie c ongenial to what is permanent 
end prevailing in h ui ov/n natures. 

! his In -.tating tin case of rdtie Ireland in a Celtic way 
perhaps; nc'verthelc'si its .1 :i oth, that that rountiy’ has remained 
true through all vicissitude, to tlu* •heavenly vision — to the 
integrity and iontinnity ot that lacial genius which is to a peopi 
w hat his soul is to a rnan — the best, most distinctive, most precious 
thing in his possession or within his rearh, loyalty to which 
and the realisation of which are the best things that can happen 
to him and to the world. Thousands, perhaps millions of Irish- 
men in the course of centuries may have neither known nor cared 
anything about this, and thousands to-day may be equally ig- 
norant and indifferent ; but the spirit of Ireland is, and ever 
has been, true to itself and its destiny, which is the realisation 
of the Celtic genius in the ways that are natural to and constitu- 
tional with the Celt. It is loyalty to this destiny which consti- 
tutes true greatness in individual or race ; for it means thht 
the birthright bestowed by nature is never surrendered or huck- 
stered away for any mess of pottage. 
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In obedience to this spirit, Ireland has for generations been 
laboiuing to become, as a matter of psychological and industrial 
evolution and collective achievement, an ethically independent 
nation, self-developed and self-governed on lines in keeping with 
the genius of her own people ; while continuing to be a free and 
wiUing unit of the British Empire* which is, on the whole, a cor- 
dially consenting party to the change. In fact, an exactly similar 
state of things*already exists in Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand, and a sii^ilar state of things is desired by 
Scotland, Wales, and England itself. It is even needed as a matter 
of policy in the Empire’s interest, so that — freed from the neces- 
sity of looking after purely insular and local aftairs — the Im- 
•perial Parliament may be at liberty to attend to the greater 
. .»nd more general business of the Empire as a whole. Yet in 
spite of all these conditions and vitally great issues, a non-Celtic 
, minority in Ireland itself declares that sooner than Celtic Ireland 
shall.be allowed by the Empire to realise its own genius, that 
* minority will ob.struct Celtic Ireland and oppost* the Emi>ire’- 
will by armed force. It all secins so htmiorous — as humorou' 
as the fly on the spoke telling the \s'heel it must not revolve, 
otherwise it — the poor, porteiitiout, in'^ignificant little fly — will 
smash things! Of course, the sma’Jtsi minorities have their 
’ rights, and neither in tliis nor in any similar case should they be 
left to the fortunes of chance ; that is, their coristitntional main- 
tenance should be fully provided for in e\’cry such instance. 

Anyway, this Irish e^sode is referred to here in no partisan 
or anti-racial spirit, but as an illustration of the perplexing diffi- 
culties which await the statesman who desires to give every 
unit in the Empire the independence without which it cannot 
rea^zc its destiny, while he at the same time preserves the 
Integrity of the Empire, or it may be harmony in the unit 
itself. 

How, then, is this great and prcssingly necessary task to be 
accomplished ? By means of a Pan-Britannic Parliament, or 
•what ? There has long ^existed what may be called a Pan-Bri- 
tapnic ideal, which has for jts object the political jas well as the 
social confederation of the British peoples. It desiderates a 
Pw-Britannic Parliament, by means of which every country 
peopled by men and women of British stock, or by races politi- 
cally correlated to that stock, shall constitutionally express itself 
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as united in purpose, with respect to thfe mutual and interdepen- 
dent welfare of all, and with respect to the Empire 's'Velations to 
the rest of the world ; and yet, with respect to its own local and- 
national affairs, each and every unit of the confederation shall 
remain constitutionally free to do as it likes by means of its own 
local legislature, subject to the permanent inter-imperial interest 
of all, regarded as a single world-power. 

But this scheme does not appear to be §injple enough,, or 
flexible enough, to meet all the present needs of the British Empire. 
Admittedly, it does not exclude the idea of imitual intermixti&e 
in the case of peoples, homogeneous in race, though different in 
nationality. For instance, the German Empire has, presump- 
tively, more people than it has room for ; the British Empire, 
especially in Australia, has immeasurable areas, lying undeve-' 
loped for lack of population. The British motherland herself, ■ 
apparently, has not the spare people of the kind that are required 
to meet the necessity of the case, and there is a growing apprehen-. 
sion that Australia’s emptiness will tempt cither China or J^pan.i 
separately or together, in the near future. This, in its turn, 
entails unreproductive expenditure and disturbing potential 
preparation on the part of Britain and Australia, whose people 
will not listen — at 'least not at present, and perhaps never — to 
the propositions that the international circumstances might bo 
changed, and Australia industrially developed, by the wholesale 
introduction of Asiatic men as workers. 

However, as already said, the cirtjumstances do not exclude, 
the idea of an international scheme for colonising Australia’s 
unpeopled spaces with Germany’s surplus population. Germans 
are already coming in driblets to Queensland, but why shoidd. 
they not do so by the million, under international organisation 
and compact ; not, of course to settle in Australia as Imperi^ 
German Colonists, but as Australian settlers and citizens of the- 
British Empire, as their compatriots have done (without inter- 
national organisation) in America ? ImThis way, Australia would 
be assured of becoming, all through, a Caucasian country ; the 
commerce of the world would receive a momentous impetus, and 
the international situation in Euro]fe w'ould become a hundred- 
fold more favourable to industrial progress, to assured peace and 
permanent prosperity. Indeed, it rhay be that ere long British, 
Australian and German statesmen will turn their attention and 
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that of tl^ir compatriots to this great subject, and if they do 
so with success, they will surely render a memorable service 
to their own countries and the woHd. 

This, however, is merely an illustration by the way, to show 
what incidental international developments would still be quite 
feasible under the most comprehensive realisation of the Pan- 
Britannic ideal ; but it does not — does it ? — present that ideal 
itself as being; sufficiently comprehensive for all the immediate 
qeeds of the British Empire, which includes another Empire — 
that of India, wH6sc historic tlignity and value to mankind are 
beyond estimation. Yet though students of history admit 
the greatness, know the value, and recognise the social and poli- 
tical rights of India and its peoples, there are parfs of the British 
Empire where Indians are neither admitted to citizenship, nor 
treated with sympathy or equity. The average citizen df such 
places resolutely persists in regarding aJl Indian^ alike as ;diens, 
‘and this sentiment is represented in the local laws and expre,ssed 
in ttieir administration, sometimes with discreditable narrow- 
ness and ruthless rancour. Yet in parts of the Empire where 
these things prevail, Indians are admitted m large numbers to 
supply cheap labour to financial speculators or industrial exploil - 
ers ; and the question, is. whether the permanent lnij)erial 
Authority should not prevent this injustice to its Indian subjects, 
and whether, were that Authoritv to become the executive of 
a Pan-Britannic Parliament, it co'ild (Vtpect to receive sympathy 
or assistance from those oversea communities, where this anti- 
Indian sentiment leavens public opinion. Yet there are those 
who hold that the acute racial troubles which arise now and 
then throughout the British Dominions not only constitute 
a strong argument in favour of the early establishment of an 
Empire Parliament, but practically prove that such a parliament is 
necessary to the maintenance of the Empire’s integrity. Others 
who see difficulties in this connection, still agree that not only 
the social and political hal^mony, but the prosperity of the Empire, 
as a whole, makes it necessary that these outbursts of racial 
feeling should be constantly averted with the utmost care and 
forethought. Unless this i« done consistently and continuously, 
the Empire must run very grave risks. Indeed, this is plain 
enough ; but the question is : How are these risks to be averted ? 
Experience does not encourage hope in the matter from the 
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spontaneous action of individual Pominidtes.' -Yet is this failure 
on the part of individual Dominions to ^ he dUbwed .to^danger 
the fabric of the Empim as* a whole ? Surety, no really 
thoughtfiil man or woman' anywhere in the Empire will reply 
in the affirmative ; nor, surely, will anyone say that events 
must be allowed to shape themselves. What then, should be 
done ? 

This, indeed, is the paramount question, and jt paiamountcy 
makes it as difficult as it is urgent. No doubt, there are many 
who will at once reply that nothing but an Entire Parliament* 
can be expected to deal effectively with such subjects, and that, 
apart from other reasons, the necessity for dealing with such 
subjects on broad Imperial lines sufficiently justifies the early 
creation of a Parliament of the Empire ; in fact, makes the 
creation necessary in the interest of the Empire as a whole. Cer- 
tainly those who argue thus can say with considerable cogency 
that, even with the highest intelligence and the utmost goodwill 
in the world, it is impossible for Britain to govern the British 
Empire, as an Empire of many units, through the British Ministry ; 
otherwise a grand committee of the House of Commons elected 
solely by the voters of the Three Kingdoms. Assuredly Britain 
has her own wrongs to redress, her own burning questions, her 
own party counter-currents, and her own personal ambitions 
dependent on these ; and with all that pressure and hurly-burly 
to distract and absorb their minds, it must, indeed, be hard 
tor any body of purely British public men to know well what 
appertains to the British Empire outside Britain, or to be in a posi- 
tion to deal with the interests of the Empire as a whole, except 
in so far as these interests may happen to be closely in touch with 
Britain’s own domestic politics. Prima facie, therefore, there 
is logic on the side of those who maintain that the remedy 
for this is the constitution of a body which will represent the 
Empire ; that is, a body consisting Of duly elected or accredited 
representatives of the units of the Empire ;'in other words,, a Pan- 
Britannic Parliament ; the units of course, to have their .own‘ 
domestic legislatures or Parliaments, while the Empire, as » whole, 
would be tmder the jurisdiction of a Parliament electedt hy the 
units in the terms of a constitution comnum to them ail. ^ 

But though in theory and on paper this is affl very wcffll, what 
about translating it into practice, and immediatdy,^ too ? ' This 
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indeed, is the rub of the whole matter for the present generation. 
Very UkSly ther^ will yet be a Pan-Britannic Parliament of the 
kind desiderated and described*; but when ? In the nature of 
things, not for many a long day. Yet something empire-embra- 
cing, not yet possessed by the Empire, is needed' at once in the 
Empire’s interest. The instant creation of an Empire Parliament 
would be out of the question, Wen if every part of the Empire 
were accustomed to the working of representative institutions. 
As very important, very populous parts of the Empire are not so 
accustomed, the^act of immediate creation is proportionately still 
more out of the que-stion. Yet a vital and comprehensive change 
is needed at once in the interest of the Empire, It must also 
be a change which will secure intimate knowledge with respect to 
national or racial units, in a w'ay which will lead to the continuous 
co-ordination of all such knowledge, and to making it constantly 
available to the Government which stands for the Empire as 
a whole and is bound, without arbitrarily interfering with self- 
governing units, to see that all races within the imperial juris- 
diction arc treated on that Principle of Sympathy, which involves 
insight, entails justice, and requires that neither humanity nor 
j'acial 'integrity shall be subordinated to any material interest 
connected with industry, trade, or commerce. Whenever or where- 
ever there is a matter of choice betw'cen dollars and men, the 
Empire, like Abraham Lincoln, must be lor the men every time 
and all the time. Exploitation must be tolerated in no shape or 
form or under any pretence, for its existence means that the Prin- 
ciple of Sympathy — comprehensive human consideratness — 

counts for nothing with the exploiters in their treatment of those 
whom, in this way or that way, they manage to subordinate to 
their purposes. Disguise it as they may, talk they ever so grandi- 
osely about enterprise, progress and the rest of it, their sole object 
is gain — the acquisition of more dollars, and still more and more 
of them, no matter at what cost to those without whom they can- 
not make them ; while the only object worthy of a great Empire 
is justice in the government of every people within its jurisdiction, 
writh an operative sympathy for their racial integrity or charac- 
teristics;; a comprehensive recognition of their citizenship, actual 
^of potential, and a fixed determination that all alike shall be 
treated wnth humanity, under an insistently enlightened applica- 
tion of that Principle of Sympathy, wdthout which Government 
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is a mockery and life a gladiatorial arena. No Govemmient has 
yet risen to the height of this argument, but it is more than time 
that every Government did so ; .nay, those that fail will assuredly 
ere long be weighed in the balance and found Vi^anting by the 
Genius of Humanity. It is the doom they deserve, and their 
doom it will be. 

And the British Empire, not less than any others, stands 
clearly within the scope of this destiny, to avert which, its states- 
men must at once call in aids not hitherto used by them. These, 
too, may, prove to be singularly simple, thougj^ of course, they^ 
will have to be such that the Principle of Sympathy will be ex- 
pressed more comprehensively and continuously than it has 
ever yet been in.the governance of the Empire. . 

What is it, then, in the way of political machinery that 
is needed to secure these great ends without delay, without the 
creation of a new Parliamentary organ, without effecting the 
constitutional authority of the present Imperial Executive, and 
wathout prejudice to any constitutional movements, the objective 
of which is the evolution of a Pan-Britannic Parliament ? The 
Constitution already possesses the principle in the Privy 
Council — a body of merely nominal functions ; and why not_ 
apply it to an Imperial or Pan-Britannic Privy Council, composed 
of members called from all parts of the Empire : some perhaps 
(as in the case of the Imperial Conference) nominated or 
elected by the self-governing Dominions, others summoned 
or selected, on a definite plan, by the Imperial Government 
from non-self-governing portions. Thfe Pan-Britannic Privy 
Council or Imperial Board of Advice and Suggestion would, 
of course, be a consultative body, with obligations and duties 
in the matter of keeping the Imperial Executive intimately 
informed in regard to all things affecting the individual and col- 
lective interests of the races or countries represented by its mem- 
bers. In this way the Imperial Government would be plaged * 
in a position to assure to all parts of the Empire, very much more 
effectively than it can under existing conditions, a regime rooted 
in the Principle of Sympathy — a r^ime sympathetically discri- 
minative with respect to races or territorial units, yet, cottedtive 
in its administrative influence or all^those together— wi& pre- 
ferential favour to none, fear of none and justice tt» . all as its 
prevailing characteristics. 

2 
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If the major proppsitions are admitted, it is not necessary 
to specify minutely, here and now, how the proposed change 
can be carried into effect. Whether the Imperial or Pan-Britan- 
nic Privy Council should be constantly or intermittently in Lon- 
don, or how often its members should return for instructions, 
-information, or inspiration to the dominions, territories or pro- 
vinces wh?ch they represent, or be subject to replacement by other 
representatives — these are matters of detail, which, though not 
unimportant, ^6 not need to be dealt with at the present stage, 
c It is, then,^^tnie that there is now a constitutional crisis 
in the British Empire — a ciisis in the great process of Pan- 
Britannic Evolution ? It is true that the crisis is so vital that it 
calls for instant treatment — for an effective change in the Empire’s 
adrfunistration machinery ? Is it true that this change t annot, 
in the important matter of immediacy, be accomplished by means 
of? a Pan-Britannic Parliament, however desirable or necessary 
this -institution may be as the ultimate remedy, or however advi- 
sable it may be to begin at once to work towards it ? Is it true 
that an adequate provisional remedy might (onveniently and at 
once, be found in an Imperial (or Pan-Britannic) Privy Council, 
J>ased — in the matter of the method of its constitution — partly 
" on His Majesty the King and Emperor’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, and partly on the Imperial Conference ; and that this 
Imperial Privy Council, as a consultative and advisory body, 
would or should (as nothing else could) tmable the Imperial 
Government to administer and influence the Empire's business, 
with a sympathy and c<5mprehension in regard to racial and ter- 
ritorial units, and with an assurance of success with respect to 
the Empire a whole, \inattainable by any other immediately 
available nibans ? » 

These questions would seem to sum up the position. Is it 
not obvioils, too, that each of them must be answered in the 
aMmiatiye, and that, therefore, no duty is now more urgently 
incumbent, on statesmen than that of answering — in some such way 
as tha^ which the writer has indicated — the Call of the Crisis which 
noVr besets the great process of Pan-Britannic evolution, or, more 
simply," menaces the effective perpetuity of the British Empire ? 

It may be tiiat there is^'nothing novel in this view of the matter, 
i and that others^ have been thinking about it with judgment, 
*iai;nd epealdng^r^^^ about i# convincingly ; but inasmuch 
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as the present writer has, in his own country, been alsg thinking 
and publicly writings about it of! and on for at least ten years, 
he feels under no obligation to make acknowledgments as referen- 
ces, especially as, in the first instance, his convictions were the 
result of his own observation, study and reflection. He hopes, 
indeed, that many have been thipking, speaking and writing as he 
assumes they may have boon, and that very many mofe will do 
so wisely, well and soon , lor he is profoundly covvjpced that, for 
those whom it most conceins, it 1-5 a case of — Awake, anse, or be^ 
for ever fallen. 


JOHN CHRISTIE. 

NciU Zecdartl. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
' PURANAS AND ITIHASAS. 

N O question can be of greater concern to the Hindu — I mean 
a follower of Sanatan Dharma — than that which affects the 
very foundations of his faith. I therefore earnestly invite the 
attention of my thinking co-i'chgionists to a subject vitally affect- 
ing Hinduism, \'iz., differences in the readings of the Puranas and 
'Itihasas current in different parts ot the countrj' owing to inter- 
polations, additions etc., and the need of concerted action for 
dealing with these very grave defects. 

It would be supierfluons for me to go m detail into the 
^oofs regarding the e.xistencc of foreign njatter in the texts of 
the Puranas etc. Sufiice it to say that Indian and Western 
scholars are agreed — as would be- at once c'Vidcnt to all careful 
readers — ^that there arc passages in our Scriptures which not only 
do not harmonise with the context but which are sometimes 
antagonistic to it. \Miole chapters have been, in some cases, 
added to, or deleted from the text, as appx'ars from their not 
being mentioned in the list of contents and not tallying with 
the references in other cognate w'orks, not to speak of the 
internal evidence as regards difference of matter and style. 
There are dififerences of entire chapters, and not mere verses, 
for expample, in the Valmiki Ramayan of Bengal and of Benares. 
The manuscript of the Puranas in various parts of India show 
theaame divergences, being reproduced when they are printed. 

There is nothing to be surprised at in this state of things. 
Even iif dassical works in English, which have been produced 
after the art of printing betame wdl-established, there are varia- 
tions in readings which have continued to puzzle students and 
critics. What* wonder, then, that there should be insertions of 
ftstrapeous matter, as wdl as .additions and alterations of the 
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^text, in Qur«acred books in question, written as they yere before 
the invention of printing and copied for long eventful centuries 
(marked by religious and political revolutions, in which many 
original works were destroyed) by persons of different qualifica- 
tions, belonging probably to different cults and sects ? In the 
conflict of creeds and confusion of conceptions through which 
we have passed, unscrupulous zealots and partisans must needs 
have changed, introduced or cut out verses and» chapters to suit 
their fancy or belief. Ignorant transcribers also^must have play-^ 
ed their part. And pretentious Paifdits too (of* the type of those 
who put Kabir’s or Soor Das’s names to their own compositions) 
might have had their share. To whatever cause it may have 
been due, it is certain that, intentionally or inadvertently 
interpolations, abbreviations and additions of a most harmful 
ihararter have been made in fhe Puranas and Itihasas. 

It goes without saying that it is the duty of every Hindu 
to rid the sacred works oi these serious blemishes. They’ 
accentuate sectarian feeling within our community. They often 
run counter to the basic principles of Sanatan Dharma. They 
import trivial, contentious matter into grand and lucid composi- 
tions. They weaken, the faith of hasty Hindus in their credClT 
They furnish a handle to the imfriendly critics of Hinduism. 
Tliey do harm in a hundred other ways which are too patent to 
need pointing out. Instead of religious themes, we find that 
matters of a reverse diaracter have crept in. Therefore the Scrip- 
tures aie likely to lose their spiritual .value in the eyes of the 
educated Hindus themselves and their belief in these works cannot 
but be shaken. What vast amount of money and energy are 
being devoted by other nations for the spread of their religion 1 
Can we not spend a little time and money for the sake of up- 
holding our own faith, by freeing it from baneful accretions ? 

It should not be beyond our means and ability to collect and 
compare all the available readings (printed and manuscript) of 
the Pur ana, Upa Parana, and Maha Parana as Well as^the 
Ramayan and Mahabharat together ivith Harivantsa a&d Y^a- , 
vashistha, and reconstruct revised and authorised texts of the 
same by striking out palpably interpolated mattet« i> A board 
consisting of the foremost Pandits in the country 'm%ht be 
constituted for the purpose, and maintained as long as it Should 
be necessary for the completion of the work. >4 . 
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, I wpjdd suggest, with this end in view’ that ^ Mahadhi- 
veshan of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal be -^nVened at** 
the ensuing Hardwar Kumbh, and that the suject be given 
prominence among others to be taken up for consideration. 
At such a representative gathering of Hindus of light and leading 
from all parts of the empire, the' .question of ways and means, the 
progr^me of work and other details could be s^tled satis- 
factorily and Standing Committee formed under the Mahamandal 
±0 carry out the project. I think the business would take at 
least ten years ahd cost twcf lakhs or more. The expenses can 
be met from a fund raised for the purpose or from monthly 
subscriptions amounting to at least Rs. 1,000 a month. I shall 
be glad to contribute my humble mite to mrt't the expenses 
of the great undertaking. If it be decided to raise a couple of 
lakhs, I would pay Rs. 20,000 in lump or Rs. 100 a month 
provided Rs. 1.80,000 is guaranteed and the Heads of the 
principal mutts and sects, as well as tlie Ruling Chiefs, nobles 
and other Hindus of influence give their sympathy and support 
to the scheme. The time is ripe for some such action to be taken 
in the matter. Further indifference and \ acillation on our part 
would expose the whole structure to thc^ risk of undermining. 

I shall be thankful for opinions regarding my proposal either 
sent to me or to the Head Office of the Mahamandal at Benares. 


Soilana. 


JESWANT SINGH. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE* CRIMINAL 
TRIBES OF INDIA. •* 

N ot content with the splendid work it has performed in rescu- 
ing man\*oi the “ submciged riNiduum ” — ^thc inhabitants 
ot slums in the largi' Euiopt'an citic"', people who were sunk 
in a slough of vice and who wt'ie almost devoid of any sort 
of religiou'- lu^linft -tlu SaK ition Aimj' now extends its opera- 
tions to lands often (althouuh not very aciurately) described" 
as " heathen. ” In India a new cliannel for the energies of 
the Mukliti hau] — as the Aimv is named m Urdu — has been dis- 
covered by th(' aiccplame on th* part of one of the Local 
(lovemmenls — that gf the United Piovmces — of an offer by the 
Salvation Commissioner, Mr Booth Tucker, formerly a member 
ot the Civil Service in the Punjab, to undertake the reformation 
of certain wandering gangs, known officially as the Criminal 
Iribes and whose leclamation from their present mode of life 
has proved too difficult a task for the «utliorities to accomplish. 

Last year no less than eighty officers left England to assist 
in this campaign, and another big batch of the martial mission- 
aries is now on its way eastward, showing the demand for 
labourers in the vineyard to be urgent and on a larger scale 
than first estimated. Before describing the methods which 
the Salvation Army is employing in the arduous task of 
taming hereditary gipsies, most of them belongiog to clans 
who have been accustomed for generations past to subsist 
on crime, it will not be out of place to mention the^^vattous 
schemes tried — and in vain — by the Local Govemmenf the 
United Provinces in dealing with theSe *' minions Of 

An Act, specially intended to reduce the Tifbfis 

to some degree of otdei:^ and subjection to the La#, ^n'p^ed 
in the early “ seventies ” and imght have anSwei«d'i:i|oun>os& 

.t .7 
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but for iwo reasons.* Little was then knoim of the history 
of many of the tribes, hence some of the worst— from a Polite 
point of view — ^were excluded from the provisions of the Act, 
while one of the most salutary of those conditions — the"^ power of 
arresting any member of a proclaimed Tribe who was found 
wandering at a distance from the locality where his fellows pro- 
fessed to have their permanent abode, and unprovided with 
an authenticated Pass — was permitted to become a dead letter. 
^The subordinate ^Native Police were apathetic in the matter, and 
seldom bothered themselves lo learn the distinguishing traits of 
the various sects of wanderers, nor had the average European 
ofl&cer good opportunities for acquiring knowledge on that point. 
In the United Provinces, where most of the people under dis- 
cussion are to be met with — although distinct Tribes frequent 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal proper, and the Punjab — only the 
Barw’ars, of whom mention will be made later on, were placed 
'under constant supervision and had the pass system strictly 
applied to them. Orders were next issued to ‘‘round up’' 
some of the most troublesome gangs and such of them as were 
captured were interned within the limits of the Sultanpur Settle- 
Sifent, a sort of penal colony in charge of the Jail Superin- 
tenden]^ of the Oudh district bearing that name. The idea was 
to teach the gipsies certain industrial arts and to gradually wean 
them from the evil habits of their ancestor^. Municipalities 
were also invited to provide occupation for such males as 
showed signs of reformation and one of these public bodies 
applied for, and received, the services of about a score of 
those penitents. Unfortunately their repentance w’as not of 
long duration, for they^^merely waited till they had got sufficient 
wages tor their immediate wants, and cleared off to resume a 
life of crime and a nomadic existence under the greenwood 
tree." Thte love for roving at freedom was not to be eradicated 
so easily as the authorities imagined. Private landowncis, with 
property i;eqtiiring the help of unskilled labour to clear away 
the jungle yr and bring the land under cultivation, were then 
offered the assistance from the Settlement, but fared little better 
than the urban authorities. The gipsies either decamped as 
^”sbon as they saw fit to do so or performed a minimum of field 
labour in the day, while resuming theft true metier as thieves 
^ time darlpless prevailed over the countryside. 
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To enable the rea{^ to appreciate the obstaclebfating the 
Lbcal Government in this master, it >will be necessary ^to relate 
the peculiarities of the different Tribes ; the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the several castes, or more correctly gangs, that com- 
prise the Criminal Tribes as a whole, the modus opsrandi 
followed by them in committing crime and the meflsures 
adopted to baffle the efforts of their natural enemies, the 
Police. The system now being tried by the Salvation Army in 
its endeavour to reclaim these lawless folk, >yhen the ordinary*^ 
machinery of the Penal Code and Ihe steps taken by District 
Magistrates have but partially succeeded in the same enter- 
prise, appears ^likely, in course of time, to prove equal to the 
task before it. 

Three Settlements — Colonies they arc called — have been 
established under the auspices of the Mukhti Fauj, namely, at 
Gorakhpur, Moradabad, and .\ligurh, three important centres 
in the United Provinces. The first of these Reformatory insti-* 
tutions is devoted to the Dorns, some section of which nume- 
rous caste need not be counted as engaged in criminal pursuits, 
as for ages past they have earned a living at the Burning Ghats 
of Benares, where they arc in attendance at the last funeral rifes 
of pious Hindus who may have come to spend the last period 
of their earthly existence within the precincts of that sacred 
city : an act supposed to be ample expiation for offences com- 
mitted in other parts of India. Many Dorns, moreover, have learnt 
the art of brick-making and, save* for occasional lapses 
from virtue in the shape of petty thefts, give little trouble to 
the Gorakhpur officials, in which district the bulk of the Tribe 
have their abode. One subdivision of the Dom race, to wit the 
Maghyas, used to wander over the adjacent coimtry and liva 
by crime, but many of them are forsaking that pernicious 
practice and may be seen in the Salvation colony busied in 
learning some simple, yet honest, form of labour. The Morada- 
bad experiment had a harder problem to tackle whenjU^ Asmy 
took over the Sansiahs, a particularly troublesome T^Mtf.lfi^Wxi 
as Bhattus in some parts of the provinces, and whp Wieape' 'idjV’et 
backward in the commission of seribus offekices, likd^hiiU^nlmy 
robbery and dacoity. After several disheartening 
owing to the Sansiahs elbjiping from the Colony and' itmn^hate" 
ly reverting to the ways of their forefathsKS,. the ^^kjlioniat 
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officers «iiv charge at )iloradabad have«$ucceeded in lessening, 
and hope eventually to remove altogether, the obstinate dislike 
entertained by the Sansiah for honest labour. Weaving is being 
taught to the inmates of that settlement, so in course of time it 
ought to be almost self-supporting. The remaining Colony 
at Aligurh is occupied chiefly ^by Haburahs and Berias, two- 
tribes with nearly similar customs and both addicted to the more 
heinous forms, o| crime ; in fact they are little inferior in this 
, respect to the Sansiahs at Moradabad. Aligurh possesses as is 
well knoAvn, a fine* College for the education of young Mahomed- 
ans, where there is a staff of English masters, and which more 
closely resembles a Public School in its mode of working than 
perhaps any other institution of the same kind in India. Recent 
ly letters appeared in the Pionect and other organs of the Anglo- 
Indian Press, protesting against the presence of the Colony in 
the neighbourhood of the Colli gi . '1 he writers were parents or 

'guardians of scholars and i omplained that the latter were apt 
to fall an easy prej to the wiles of the Beriah women who, 
whether matron or maid, do not hold pretension to morality 
and universally belong to what Kipling calls the '' oldest pro- 
fession in the world.” The Lieutcnant-Gpvemor has acceded 
to the request of the anxious parents, not witliout an amusing 
sequence, and one characteristic of India, having occurred. His 
Honour, after arranging with the Salvation Army about locating 
the Colony further from the College, decided to utilise the forsaken 
si^ as a suitable spot for#t Police Station, situated as it was inside 
the old Aligurh Fort, the scene of a hard-fought battle in the 
begiimii^ of the last century. That announcement has excited 
as much, if not more, protests from the Mahomedan community 
thaA was roused by the proximity of the Beriahs to the College 
patronised by Young Islam. 

fieprayed as that Tribe undoubtedly is, signs are not w^t- 
ing to ahbw that the unflagging patience, assiduous care and 
sympathise attitude assumed by the Salvationists in dealing 
with Unruly charges, are having some effect. At aU 

eventsThey seem destined to meet with fairer prospects of 
SuAess Htan the more drastic treatment favoured by officialdom 
.without aiffiieving the object in view* Being in daily contact 
the European Staff appointed by the Army to manage 
IC^opies, evid^M^y has a. restraining effect, an educational: 
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influence over people unused to kindness and who* have fitly 
been dubbed '* Modem Ishmaelitcs ” by a Police Officer who 
has written a very interestfing little brochure on the" Criminal 
Tribes I his pamphlet containfiig a fund of curious information 
regarding that vagrant community. It will be convemient 
to follow the classification chosen by the author of the 
work in question, namely, as separating the Tribes under 
three main heads ; those who occupy a group • of villages in 
the United Provinces which may fairly , be pronounced., 
their permanent home, and whb never break the Law in 
the vicinity of such residence but depart every year on plundering 
c xpeditions to other parts of India, much in the same fashion 
as did the Thugs of a former day. Next, wc have Tribes who 
have no fixed abode of any kind but move from distnet to 
district, camping at a distance from human habitations, and who 
hvo by crime of every d(>sciiption, from ordinary trespass on the 
fields of a landovraei and petty thefts from his tenantry to* 
attacks on rich travellers and " looting ” merchants on their 
way home from the weekly markets common to rural India. 
Lastly come the castes who certainly lead a vagrant existence 
but who may reasonably be acquitted of the charge of habitiTaf 
criminality ; who are, in fact, akin to the gipsies still to be 
met with occasionally in less populous tracts of Great 
Britain. The folk who earn a livelihood by snake charming ; 
the tribes of acrobats (Natts) ; the Kalendar with his perform- 
ing bears (whose name recalls the Arabian Nights), the fortune- 
teller and the juggler, all must be included in this third class 
of wanderers. They afford harmless amusement to village 
audiences and a source of pleasure, not of annoyance, to the 
agricultural masses of a country where theatrical performances, 
Cinema shows, and other recreations provided for the British 
public are un|cnown outside the principal cities. Varying as are 
the tribal customs of the castes enumerated, certaii^ points are 
CQiUmon to every* one of the Tribes : especially to tlwse, udxo 
commit offences against the Law and who detest tlw of 

that policy — honest policy — said to be the best in tfie Wtt. 
Each Tribe claims descent from one* of the of 

Hinduism — in the Provinces under discussion, 

Mahomedan gangs — ^and-^ relate wild legends in 
assertion. The Barwars declare that 
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Kumiis, ^ caste famed for their skill as small fattoers, and of 
indnstrious habits generally, 'pie Haburah and the iB^ah 
strive to prove affinity -with certain proud Rajput daps and 
the Sansiah ascribes his being often termed a Bhattu to the 
fact of his ancestors filling the once important post of 
family bard (bhat) in the houses of gallant chiefs of Raj- 
putana. For purposes that can easily be guessed the members 
of a Criminal Tribe have a tongue of their own, a species 
of thieves* Latin ^ in which they can converse with one another 
without dread of being understood by anybody listening to their 
talk. The philologist would discover many entertaining details 
were he to study the expressions contained in these peculiar dia- 
lects. To give two instances that occur to us on the spur of 
the moment. The Benahs use the word “ Toke ” to denote 
bread, a phrase that recalls memories of the " Tuck Shop ” at 
school, and the mess of bread and milk known to the lower 
orders .in some parts of Great Britain as “ toke." In London a 
person who gives information to the Police and acts as an Infor- 
mer, is called a " nark and the Khajar gipsies in the Muttra 
District speak qf the individual who “preaches ” about the doing-» 
of a gang as a “ narruk, ” pronounced ,in almost identical 
fashion. 

The tribes belonging to the hrst of our three division.^ 
usually start on a predatory excursion when the rains cease, 
the Hindu festival of the Dashera being the usual time fixe<l 
upon as a signal that tha close season is over and that it is time 
to go a-hunting after the goods and chattels of other folk. It 
should be noted that a like rule prevailed among the Thugs and 
the Pindari hordes, the former taking omens prior to leaving 
*lheir homes and the same signs being deemed auspicious by the 
Beriah fraternity. The appearance of certain animals, a donkev 
peacock, deer or jackal, bear precisely the same significance in 
the superstitious mind of a Beriah as they do in that of a Thug : 
ever3rthing depending on whether the creatuses just mentioned 
are s^n'« to the right Or left of persons watching for their 
appearaaee. Not that the Beriahs employ these terms for denot- 
ing disecrion but speak of things as being " On Ganges sid»‘ 
dt^Juinna^i 6i4e,*^ a queer custom due to the tribe living at the 
''.'Apfx pi the Hpper'Doab in a district bounded on the west by 
t%,,|onner,^and on the east by the letter river. Thanks to the 
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extension of the railways, the Beriahs can cover great^tances 
in comparatively short time and without the toil of'warching 
along a high road, as did thetf' grandfathers. A few years ago, 
some of this Tribe broke into a temple at Trivandronn in the 
Madras presidency at least two thousand miles away hrom their 
villages in Mozufiamagar, and carried of! booty to the tune of a 
lakh and a half, about fifteen thousand pounds sterling. They 
do not neglect their wives and families remaining ^hind to look 
after the plots of ground cultivated during the other seasons 
of the year, but remit money to those relatives ‘by means of the 
Money Order system resembling the Postal Orders in use in 
England. Of course a good clue to their crimes could be obtain- 
ed by mspecting the postal records of the local office in Mozuffar- 
nagar, but red-tape forbids that obvious proceeding. Conse- 
quently, the Beriah, imless caught in flagrante delicto has a fair 
chance of returning in safety from his annual tour. Disguised 
as a Brahmin ascetic as a rule, but with the forehead jnarks • 
(tilak) painted in a slightly different manner to that favoured 
by the real Gosham or Sadhu, he easily passes muster among 
strangers, to whom a person from northern India is nearly as 
much a foreigner as a Russian would be in sunny Spain. He • 
further dons a necklace of luse beads, which are so arranged 
as to identify him at once by other members of the clan he may 
c hance to meet with on his travels. The Police Officer alluded 
to above managed to secure for a consideration the services of 
two Beriahs as informers and posted them at the biggest rail- 
way junction on the route from the Central Provinces to the 
United Provinces. This led to the arrest of over a score of 
Beriahs on their way homewards after a successful trip in 
[search of other people’s , property and enabled the local Con-r 
stabulary to trace the authors of a good many burglaries lately 
committed in tlmt part of the Indian Empire. Ibe infor- 
mers probably dia not interfere with many of their own relaticms 
who were engaged on a voyage of discovery, bfit appar^tly 
had no fear of consequences when they put the Poliw dtt' 
track of the men arrested. The only stipulation thej^ 
that they were not to be product in Court * 

which demand was granted, as once they inforttkml^ 
police about a person, the latter had not mim^:ij||^|yin 'ip 
working out the case, artides of stolen 
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recovereiJ^JErom the Beriahs on being taken into custody. By 
the way.^he word " swank ” by which the Beriahs understand 
stolen goods, bears a strong resernblance to the " swa^' spoken 
of by Fagin & Co. 

The Beriah has been sketched as an example of the Cri- 
minal Tribe that behaves honestly at home, but most dishonestly 
when out on the warpath, and the Haburahs and Beriahs may be 
selected as specimens of Tribes always on the move, without any 
permanent place of residence, who never refrain from 
breaking the LaW when opportunity for doing so offers itself. 
The encampments of these gangs are never far distant from a 
patch of jungle. l>andy refuge should a sudden raid bo 
attempted by tlic Police or a posse of villagers, seeking 
to take the law into their own hands, and drive off 
those unwelcome intruders, those insolent tresiiassers, on. to 
the lands of decent cultivators ; in short, a race pronounced 
•a perfect pc.st by the bulk of the rural community. “ Rushing” 
a camp tenanted by the Tribes nanu.d above is a job the 
Native Police have profound distaste for, not that they fear the 
resistance of the male gipsies armed vitii stout bludgeotis, but 
■ they greatly dread the particularly vile abuse showered on them 
by the females of a gang. Nor do those women so wiihered, 
and so wild in their attire rest content with mere verbal 
attacks, for they will not hesitate to throw filth of tvery de- 
scription at the invaders of their camp or threaten to dash out 
the* brains of a gipsy tjrat in order that the curse attached to 
so..)Eoul a^crime be diverted from the actual culprit to the inno- 
cent constables. Their huts arc of the flimsiest kind, a few 
yards of dirty canvass, or bamboo screens covered with coarse 
thatch, answering the purpose of shelter from the elements. 
Portable furniture they have none, save a few cane stools and 
Charpoys (bedsteads) devoid of a mattress to, cover the strings 
that* are stretched across the wooden uprights. Holes carefully 
hollowed out of the latter, frequently serve as a hiding place 
for triqjiets and other stolen property of small dismensions 

Attacks on travellers is the favourite method for obtaining 
money ^d . goods among Haburahs and their fellows of the 
fieriah' ^id Bhattu clans, but with the extension of railways, 
fewer p^qnns are now met with journeying along the highways 
of iFmdusfan. . As remarked p.bove, the Beriah women are frail 
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beauties and ready , to sell their •charms to ^the first 
bidder. • 

Many a zemindar has a he^e amie from one of these gangs, 
in return for whose friendship he harbours her relatives and 
gives the leader — for every gang has its recognised head-man — 
timely warning of a contemplated raid by the Police. 

The Barwars of the Gonda district are tjhe sole .tribe to 
which the Pass system has been applied, but they do not in- 
dulge in as violent forms of crime as the people*] ust mentioned. 
Their special kind of theft reminds* one rather*bf the “ kincRin' 
lay,'* suggested by Fagin to his new recruit, Mr. Noah Claypole. 
The Barwar works in unison with three or more members of his 
gang and freqiKmts the waiting halls for native passengers at 
some big railway station or at the river ghats where bathers con- 
gregate. Articles of clothing, brass cooking or drinking vessels, 
and unconsidered trifles of that sort, are deftly appropriated by 
a Barwar, who at once passes them on to his confederates. The • 
latter repair to a trysting spot decided upon beforehand, while 
the real thief — the man who '' conveyed the property — resolute- 
ly stands his ground and is usually among the first to condole 
with the victim, bewailing the rcinissness of the Police and the • 
^hame of robbing podr p(^oj)le at a distance from their homes. 

None of the Criminal Tribes can be said to hold definite 
religious beliefs of any sect, or of either creed, Maliommedan or 
Hindu ; they might be better classed as animists than anything 
else. At the same time, they employ a Brahmin at times pf a 
birth, marriage, or death occurring in a gang and hold certain 
shrines in special veneration. Of these the temple of Devi — a 
. synonym for Krdi, Goddess of murder and the pet divinity 
; worshipped by Thugs — at Bindachal ; the shrine of Juggernaut 
' at Puri ; and the tomb of the gallant crescentader Syud Salar, in 
the Bahraich district, are three spots where the genuine 
thinks it wicked to ply his dishonest calling. The Beriah Tribe 
are perhaps the most cosmopolitan in their rules, for anybody, 
whether follower of Islam or Hinduism, can become an, enrolled 
member of that community, and the writer found a iil^jrahmin 
and a Mahommedan tailor living cheejf by jowl in 

The path towards conversion has been 
for the Salvationists, with their fervid preaching and^aritable 
creed that nobody is too bad to be saved, by of 
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othier . antagonistic* beliefs among the Wanderers, hence the 
minds o^Jfhe latter are a blank page, on which by unwearying 
patience, and perseverance the .Adrmy officers hope, ere. long, tO' 
inscribe the glad Gospel tidings and the moral truths of the 
Christian fait h^ From the latest accounts published, it appears 
that, in spitetH^ certain number of failures — hardened crimi- 
nals, too wedded to a life of vagrant freedom, with the excite- 
ment of dodging the Police and the wild pleasure connected 
with a succes^ul attack on law'-abiding villagers or rich traders — 
desertions from ‘.the Salvation settlements are becoming of 
rarer occurrence than was the case when these were first start- 
ed, and the rising generation of Indian gipsies will probably 
have different ideas about the livelihood problem than their 
parents brought up amid less wholesome surroundings. It 
is hard to resist the temptation to describe other Tribes and 
their characteristics, but the process would fatigue the majority 
. of English readers. So one must perforce leave the Kanjars, 
Sanauriahs, Chapparbands, and Natts, till some future occasion, 
should such arise. Lovers of folk-lore and students of philology 
have a rich field of research awaiting them wlicre the Cri- 
. n]inal Tribes of India are concerned, and doubtless much curious 
and interesting information might be gathered by visiting one 
of the Settlements where the Mukhti Fauj is busy in its good 
work of reclaiming a race of beings hitherto regarded as impos- 
sible to reduce to law and order. 


Shdhffoiwnpvr 


ARTHUR N. GORDON 
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THE STILL-BORN BILL.* * 

a • 

T he Council of India Bill has been rejected by the Lords. 

■ It was championed by Lords Morlcy and Crewe and opposed 
by Lords Curzon and Ampthill. The discussion has not made it 
rlear whether Lord Hardin{;e was ever consulted. The Govern- 
ment of India has disowned all knowledge of the measure. The 
Times in a leading article remarks that the rejection of the Bill 
by the Lords has met the widespread desire of the people of India, • 
while the supporters of the Bill say that it will undermine the 
confidence of the people in the good intentions of the Government. 

I he Times seems to have gathered its information from the astral 
plane, for the people of India have said very little for or against * 
the Bill. There are ‘not many \vho know exactly the relations 
which exist between tlic India Office and the (iovemment of 
I ndia. Even the Congress uejmtation did not seem to have any 
definite suggestions to offer. It was generally presumed that the 
Bill aimed at little more than simplifying the procedure, and to ex- 
pediting the disposal of references from India. 

The whole controversy seems to have turned on the point 
whether it is the Secretary of State who, is to control and direct 
the policy of the (iovemment of India, or the Governor-General 
in Council. So far as official opinion in India goes, it is rarely 
satisfied with any Viceroy or Secretary of State. It has no 
policy of permanent use, and resents any guidance from without. 
There can be no question that the Viceroy ought to be . ib a 
position to meet the situation as it arises, with the loyal support 
of both official and non-official India. 

The whole question turned on th^ respective positiops of the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy of India. Lord Cuizrm and* 
his friends were positive that the changes proposed wc^d na&ke 
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the Secretary of ^tats an absolute ruler ; while Loi^ Crewe con- 
t^ded iBat it made hardly afty change in the. position of the 
Secretary of State ; an opinion which was possibly shared by Lord 
Hardinge. 

y Looknu^^jlwte'^e-teitt of the Bill, some of the new provisions 
seem enough. It was proposed to relieve the Secretary 

of Stat^from signing all the papers issued from the India Office 
himfci^ and allowed him the option of framing rules, with the ^ 
.^•approval of KSs council, for the transaction of business without the 
cumbersome method of haying every paper pass through the 
hands of a committee. Secondly, it approved of the reservation 
of a certain kind of business for the disposal of the Secretary of 
State himself. He can deal w’ith any matter even now as urgent, 
and inform his council w'hich allows the members, if they desire, 
to record their opinion afterwards on it. Both these proposals 
indicate no radicaJ departure. The change would have simpli- 
. fied procedure and enabled the Secretary of State to dispose of 
work of an ordinary nature as a matter of routine. It would have 
restricted the power of the Secretary of Stale, to deal with only 
specified and special cases, and allowed the council to have a 
. Ig^rger control over things that matter. Even now the Secretary 
of State is personally responsible for war asid peace, treaties and 
negotiations and confidential relations with foreign and Native 
States. Finally, the Bill reduced the (}uorum from 5 to 3, 
which was inevitable, when the number of members was being 
reduced from 15 to 8. The BiU also aimed at providing an 
electoral panel for the two Indian Members of the council and 
aimed at placing every member of the council in charge of a 
department — a proposal which is, however, open to objection. 

It is clear that the Bill was neither so innocuous as its 

k 

promoters said it was. nor were the changes proposed of such a 
sweeping nature as to have made the Secretary of State the autocrat 
of the India Office, as its opponents feared : The Bill if it had 
gone to a committee, could have been easily shaped into a useful 
measure' to meet the changed conditions, and the question will 
have to come up again for decision. 

, In its- proposed form it is reasonable to suppose that the 
.reduction in the number of members would have "given the 
individual members a larger responsibility. The members might 
asserted themselv^ and attempted to control depart- 
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ment^ in India ; such a contingency would have meai^t a change 

in the character of the council which is not at all desirable. 
The rejection of the Bill has ^ut an end to all speculation. It 
leaves behind, however, the larger issue of a policy and i principle 
for the guidance of the Government of India unsdlved. It wotlld 
be idle to deny that while, on the one hand, the educated classes 
are impatient to have more power and influence in the govern- 
: ment of their country, oificial India resents all such aspirations 
and has worked out no definite policy for its own guidance. 
It merely, contents itself by criticising the Government of India 
and the busy-bodies at home. 

The Viceroy is generally the one man in India who is in touch 
with the outside»world and tries to follow a policy. He endeavours 
to take into account the gathering forces and is anxious to harness 
them for the good of the country. Official India, on the other 
hand, is enamoured of the traditions of an absolute rule which 
are not its own and which it is not in a position to follow. 'The- 
spirit of comradeship which gives strength to an autocratic gov- 
ernment is wanting. There are. of course, officials and officials, 
but the prevailing opinion, which has the support of the majority, 
stands for an autocratic personal rule. They are conscious of their* 
power and are supported by the inherited assurance which is the 
result of unbroken success. They lack the fire and the impulse 
of great ideas and are losing their real prestige. The Viceroy 
comes but for five years and his council is soaked in traditions 
which refuse to take into account the new factors The Secretary 
of State knows little about India himself, but he is in touch with 
the opinions that are now ruling the 'World and it is desirable 
that the Secretary of State, with the co-operation of the Viceroy, 
should be in a position to initiate a policy and inspire India witl]||^ 
larger ideals of life. 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon consummated a policy and 
closed a period. The situation in India now demands a Govern- 
ment in touch 'with Indian educated opinion, on the one hand, and 
in sympathy with the conditions which obtain in the 'viU^es, on 
the other. The basis of the Government of India was broadefl^ by 
the appointment of an Indian membei^ to the Ex^cutiyac tldhhcfl’ 
of the Viceroy and having an independent memb^ in .charge oi 
the Department for commerce or finance. This, was a change in 
the right direction. The Viceroy needs a conncil irep^eseaittiig the 
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two sides, pifidal and ilon-udiciai, so that balanced ot)inion may 
guide the policy of the Government of India. It is a^ essential 
that the term of the Indian Vicero^alty should be extended from 
five to seven years, to enable the Viceroy to foster personal 
relations and loyalty towards the Crown and give bis policy a 
tertain amount of definiteness and permanency. It would be as 
well if many things which now go to the Secretary of State were 
left to the Gqyemment of India. 

The Secretary of State should study and control the policy 
f)f the Government of India and have on his Council representative 
Indians and Anglo-Indians to help him to come to right conclusions. 
The admittance of the Indians in the Council of the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy and some of the Provincinl Governments, 
is nothing but the recognition of the policy of Akbar who, immedi- 
ately after his conquest, assonated Indians in the Government 
of the Empire and thereby assured the success and the glory of 
•his rule. Surely. Englishmen, with tlu'ir traditions of freedom, 
cannot grudge the right and the privilege which even an auto- 
cratic ruler conceded 

The Council of the Sti letarv ot St.ite is out of date and will 
* have to be enlarged It gnu out oi a hoard of trade and still 
concerns itself with thing- which <i (omrnereial lioard directing 
operations in foreign rouMrio-s lonlroK. The' Government of 
India is. now governing an empire and is concerned with pioblenis 
which are beyond the scope of a hoard of trade'. The prore'duie 
remains well-nigh tlie same and i-> in need of furthoi change and 
expansion. The opposition to the sugge‘sted change's in the- 
Secretary of State’s council was justihed on flic ground that it 
would make the membeis of the* eoiineil into llc'ads of Deparl- 
i ments, who would sit in judgnic'nt em the decisions of the (tovern- 
ment of India. The members drawn Irom the* servire-s, with 
their bureaucratic ideas, were bound to assert themselves and 
interfere in things with whie-h they were not in complete touch, 
and Lord Curzon was right in opposing this proposal. 

The Government of India ought to be free to work its own 
administration and se*nd up only special and important cases for 
formal sanction. The Cevincil of the Secretary of State must 
•expand into a Council of Empin , and make use of some of her 
Pro-Consuis as members for the guidance and control of the policy 
Jn India. That is where a _ change is de.siraUc. The Council 
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can begin^ith India and may be called the Council of the Indian 
Empire. It can have an executive, with a Secretary of State 
m charge, as at present, and a larger council with all the Pro 
Consuls and Governors as its member^, who are really fit to sh^pe 
the destimes of the Empire that they govern, and in which their 
interest is unfailing It c<in also have representative Indians on 
its board tolbalanio and guide the opinion in the right direction. 
This Imperial Council ol India in London may somd day grow into 
an Imperial Council foi the Empire, and weld tlftit Empire into a 
united whole, working hn woild-wide peace, progress and the 
highest possible attainment of sodd ' ll-bdng 


Simkit 


J0(.J:\DRA S.INGH 
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r . ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

{Continued from our last Number.) 

CHAPTER HI. 

The Beginning of Reaction ‘ 

Cowper, Burns, Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, etc. 

H aving sketched the principal effects of the” Revolution 
on English literature, let us now take a rapid review of the 
writers who came to maturity before that upheaval had^begun 
to operate either for sympathy or otherwise in foreign countries. 
Cowper and Burns were not indeed mm who could be quite 
.iiyiifferent to the momentous change, and of which the first 
impulse has been visible in the revolt of thv American Colonies ; 
Johnson was fiercely opposed to it ; while Burke approved of 
its commencement, though hi* recoiled in horror from its later 
aspect as presented in France. With mere politics, of course, 
w'e have here no direct concern ; but the political changes which 
followed were but part of a general stirring of civilised mankind, 
and the men who are here mentioned already displayed an origi- 
nality in letters w'hich was another vanation of the mighty theme. 

William Cowper (1731-1800) belonged to a good English 
family, was sent to Westminster School as a boy, and afterwards 
studied law in a desultory mannei until 1754, taking chambers 
in the Temple and being called to the Bar in that year. For the 
next eight years he led the life of an idle Londoner with small 
means and with no very definite aim in life. The gift of an 
appointment for yrhich he thought himself unfit driving him to 
mental derangement, he was sent by his friends to the charge of a 
J)enevolent ^d sldlful physician at St. Albans, from whose care, 
^when recovered, he moved to Huntingdon. There he found 
fnends in the family of the Rev. Mr. Unwin ; and on Unwin’s death 
{ 1787} Cowper settled at Olney with the widow, who was destined 
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to continvffe his life-long friend. Unhappily he fell afr the same 
time under the strong, but on « the whole mischievous influence 
of the parish priest, a man named Newton who 'had been master 
of a slave-ship but had become an ardent Evangelical clergy man . 
At Olney Cowper joined in the composition of hjrmns,some of which 
are still used in worship ; but he had a relapse of his mental 
disorder in 1773. In 1780 appeared signs of recovery, in the 
form of a volume of verse ; and in 1782 his morbid condition 
was still further alleviated by the influence of a* pleasant neigh- 
bour, Lady Austen. With Mrs. Unwin and his new friend to 
cheer him C owper now passed several happy and healthy years, 
producing in 17f^ the sane and cheerftil poem called “ The Task,” 
and the immortal mirth of “ John Gilpin.” He then took in 
hand the translation of Homer, which gave him further employ- 
ment until 1791 Three years later his circumstances were made 
easier by a State pension of £300 a year : but soon after followed 
the irreparable loss of Mrs Unwin, Lady Austen having left the ’ 
neighbourhood long since Cowper now sank without relief or 
respite ; his last piece “ The Castaway,” though not betraying 
any loss of power, testifies horror without hope. In 1800 he wa^ 
mercifully taken from further suffering by death. 

This sad history is important here as an incident in the growth 
of modem literature and in its emancipation from the semi- 
French school of the Restoration and its elaboration by Pope. 
By the time when Cowper’s mind began to work in complete 
consciousness the old system had quite exhausted its reality for 
all earnest souls, and seemed to be degenerating into a sort of 
sing-song or cant which ultimately became intolerable. Cowper. 
it is trae, did not abandon the established metres, but he used 
them with a new freedom. Moreover ho introduced a sparing use 
of metaphor and of epithet, so rendering his style more direct 
and less artificial. Lastly he took up a new attitude towards 
'■ Nature ” without going to the extreme lengths into which some 
of his successors wandered, he looked at sky and fidd through his 
own eyes and painted his scenery sincerely, even if usually 
regarding it as a mere background for human thought and action* 
He is thus evidently a precursor of feform, and the Iretiretnent 
in which he wrote, combined with good taste and a truthful* 
character, to give his work even more importance thnn its intrinsic 
beauty may seem to justify. 
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An e^nreedingly original agent in the same work was the 
Scottish ploughman, who was th&exact coeval of Cowper though 
in very different conditions. Rbbert Bums (1759-96) was u 
writer who, if mere merit were to determine the choice, might 
be dwelt on at a length as great as any writer between Pope and 
Tennyson. But he wrote his best things in Lowland Scotch, 
a dialect which, 1:hough undoubtedly a form of English, had by 
long disuse become almost obsolete amongst English readers ; 
ai^d from that reason, and others arising out of his circumstances. 
Bums is hardly an important factor in the development of our 
literature : /with far more energy and fire than Cowper he has 
not had the same influence on succeeding authors. Bums 
in Southern English is common-place. 

A writer whose precepts and example have had less weight 
with posterity than in his own time vas Samuel Johnson 
(1709-84), once deemed an oracle and known as “ the Great 
Cham (Khan) of Literature.” ITiis position was due to Jus massive 
strength of character, deep, though narrow with the culture and 
inflexible integrity for which he was famous ; and these an* 
qualities most impressive to those with whom a man i-s in immediate 
* contact. He was brought up in the sun.sct of the old system and 
did not live to the dawn of the ensuing day. Nevertheless in his 
case also we find a bold and manly intellect departing somewhat 
from the traditional paths. In the domain of verse he wandered 
but little ; keeping to the high road laid down by Pope and 
Dryden, though the matter was often more original than the form. 
But m prose Johnson was a successful inventor, almost holding 
the position in his own century which Carlyle was to fill two 
generations later. Johnson was one more of the eminent men who 
found it impossible to complete the University course, though in 
his case the failure was due to no cause but poverty. After an 
imprudent marriage and an unsuccessful attempt at school-keeping 
he went to l^ondon, where he joined the many adventurers who 
“ starved in Grub-Street,” according to the current phrase. In 
1738 he produced a fine paraphrase of Juvenal (Sat. Ill) in a poem 
called/' London,” which immediately became famous. Some years 
later he ’^as engaged by a syndicate of publishers to prepare a 
*Dictionaiy of the English Language which appeared in 1735, and 
lofig maintained its authority as a standard work ; he received 
■ the then not inconsiderable sum of £1,575 for the cop}night. 
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About the same time he produced some periodical Assays after 
the manner rendered popular sojjfftc years before by Joseph Addison. 
The first series of these bore the title of “ Rambler/' followed 
by a second called “ The Idler " ; in 1759 he published a tale 
in which, under the name of Rasselas-Prince of Abyssinia/' 
he endeavoured to deal with the same class of questions as 
were raised by Vollaire in the ahno'^t simultaneous book Candide, 
in which the brilliant Frenchman endeavoured* to rally the 
Optimists, and console them for speh disastei;^ to their theory 
as the then recent earthquake of Lisbon. 'I'he Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal furnished Jolinsoii with his finest poetical work, The 
Vanity of Humean uishes/' tin" nobh* roncludinj^ lim‘-> of whi<h 
may be pointed out to any one who may hesitate about Johnson 
being acknowledged as in any degree a poet. lM)r some years he 
worked as a mere pamphleteer, with the e\coption liiat he had put 
his n.ime xo an edition of Slukspeare, alike unworthy of himselt 
and of his subje(t- In 1775 he published an account ot his toiir 
in Scotland, which may still be read with pUiasure and profit, 
concluding his active career with * Lives of the Poets." This 
work originally published in lour 8vo. volumes, is impaired by the. 
obscurity of many of the subpMs ol the Livc^ ; no one on earth 
now wants to know’ anything rd Sprat, Halifax. Yalden or Smith. 
But the masterly vigour of judgment and the freedom of the style 
have made the book an undoubted classic ; and a portion of it 
has reappeared as such in modern times under tlie able <*ditorship 
of the late Matthew^ Arnold. Johnson was granted a pension in 
1762 and passed the next twenty years of his lile as the admitted 
centre of one of the finest literary and artistic circles that London 
has ever seen. He died in 1784, leaving a name that was dear 
to his many friends and generally venerated in the world. It is 
less easy to take his exact measure now ; he seems to have been 
greatest when seen near, by reason of his masculine character 
and the wisdom of his conversation ; read coolly by Posterity, 
his style appears laboured and artificial to excess ; the fact 
probably being that he had, for a long time, found it diffic^ult to 
make written language the vehicle of original thought and'tbat he 
only began to conquer that difficult after years of strenuous 
practice. Hence his later work is the best that he did ; and if 
not always an ideal writer he remains our mighty man-iof4ctters. 
Johnson's work in any case must not be overiookeii ^ Like 
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Macaulay h6 reminded his contemporaries that prose was an art ; 
tike Carlyle he taught mankind that all art was but a branch of 
human endeavour ; only valuable when cultivated in a spirit 
of earnest responsibility. The nation honoured Johnson with a 
statue in St. Paul’s, but his best monument is in the dramatic and 
fascinating Life by his Scottish friend James Boswell. 

Among the contemporaries of Johnson whose works are still 
read may be 'mentioned Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), a native 
of Ireland, most'pf whose copious prose was written solely for 
money and has fallen into neglect ; while his poetry continues 
to please and his best comedy (" She Stoops to Conquer ’’) is 
not infrequently performed on the modern stage^. His " Vicar 
of Wakefield ’ is a story which has never ceased to delight ; and 
it may be almost called a masterpiece of prose style. Another 
writer, who was once fashionable, and whose works are not yet 
quite out of date is Lawrence Sterne (1713-68). Sterne was 
the son of an officer in the armj by a woman of the lower class ; 
and this mixture of race was vi^-ible in his life and w ritings. He was 
educated at a Grammar School and at rani bridge, and became 
,a clergyman as a means of livelihood but it was as a writer 
of rambling romance that he nnidc his way in the world. His 
“ Tristram Shand}' ” lias no plot, but the episodes are interesting 
and the reviews and reflections — with a good deal that is coarse, 
impertinent and artificial — ar<- full of wit and often tender and 
true. 

On the other side of the Atlantic English letters had but 
one servant at this time ; men’s minds being there mostly 
absorbed in a struggle for political freedom. Benjamin 
Franklin (1708-80) had the fortune to be born and bred a 
Colonial subject of the British Crown, in a humble station, and 
to end his days as the honoured representative and idol of a young 
Republic. He said of* himself that he " set a greater value on a 
doer of good than on the highest reputation ” ; yet his writings 
have the charm of sincerity and of a solid if simple wisdom. The 
fact, in his case as in so many of his day, is that the “ Age of 
Reason " was then in full career. Men were weary of speculation ; 
philosophy was practical ; ‘History was deeprative ; Fiction was 
somnolent ; Poetry was nearly dead. A few more names, however 
in each branch may be profitably considered here. 

By far the most original thinker of the period was Edmund 
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Burke (172d-97}, bom at Dublin and educated at the • University 
there, which he left with a degree in 1748. Two years later hct 
came over to London as a law-student and remained for the rest 
of his life a loyal Briton, though never unmindful of his native 
island. In 1756 he suddenly rose into celebrity by the publication 
of a little piece of pleasantry called “ A Vindication of Natural 
Society,” followed in the same year by the once famous 
" Inquiry into the origin of our ideas on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful.” After these experiments he turned to politics, revisitijig 
Ireland on the staff of the Chief-Secretary in 1761. Four years 
later he entered the English Parliament, and in 1766 began to 
distinguish himself as an orator. In 1769 he produced two stirring 
political pamphlets ; and five years after, took an active part 
in pleading with his Briti.sh countrymen for justice and concilia- 
tion towards the North-American Colonies. In vain Johnson 
argued on the side of the Ministry : Burke loved him as a friend^ 
but was firm. This was Ihirke’s reply : the question between 
Britain and the Colonie> was not one of right but of expediency ; 
even if she had the right — abstractedly— to tax them, the right 
was worthless if it could onlv be enforced at the cost of hate and 
bloodshed ; when a •whole pc'ople was concerned " he did not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment.” This habit of 
going to practical rules of conduct in opposition to barren gene- 
ralities is the salt that keeps Burke’s writings from decay. Even 
when we do not agree vith him we find that we are in the presence 
of a wisely sympathetic man. His language is marked by con- 
sistent and impressive dignity 

From the fall of Lord North to the end of 1783 Burke was in 
office : civil-service reform was set on foot and peace was con- 
cluded with " The United States,” by which title the British 
Government agreed to recognise the Commonwealth established 
by the former Colonists. In 1786 began the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings in the conduct of which Burke took a prominent 
part: his speeches vpere much admired at the time; neverthdess 
from that moment a change, not for the better, has been tholDtght 
to be observable in his style. In 1794 he made his last appeatunce 
in the case ; but any violence into which he may have bed* then 
betrayed was of more harm than good to his cause, for the' accused 
was acquitted on all the charges. 

In 1790 Burke had already shown the same excituhle temper. 
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in his “ iCeflections on the French Revolution/’ a movement 
which, when Burke wrote, had 'not been discredited by any 
atrocity worse than the bringing of the King and Queen from 
Versailles to Paris. Burke soon after ceased to take pjut in 
Parliamentary debate : but the former vehemence of his oratory 
passed into his writings which became inflamed and often more 
strongly expressed than could be justified by any canons of taste 
existing at tKat’time. Burke’s latest publi.shed work was the 
famous series of** ‘‘Letters ®n a Regicide Peace.” riic way in 
which excitement aflected the .style of this very great and able 
writer may be partly traced in this title. " Peace ” was not 
“ regicide,” the poor King had been dc.id nearly five years : 
but Burke evidently thought tliere was no harm in Ix'gging the 
question and suggesting to the public that it was iVTong to 
negotiate with a nation where the sanctity of royalty had been 
•violated. Nevertheless, however liable t<» be marred by temper, 
Bmrke’s eloquence makes him a ” ( lassie ” of the English 
language. As for his philosophy, we have liad a glimpse of it 
above : wherever a dignified expediency, a higli sense of the 
• accommodations due from man to man in civilised society, are 
found beneficially modifying abstract sfli-culation in English 
life, there we arc sure to feel the action and influence of the great 
Irishman who was proud of being a Briton also. Those who are 
not content without some higher flight must look elsewhere. 

Of Philosophy apart from social and political application 
the period under consideration offers few instances. Adam 
Smith (1723-90) can hardly be called by any stretch of language 
a literary artist ; his famous “ Wealth of Nations ” was a 
work that influenced public men and continues to be amongst 
ourselves a base of economic 'teaching • but it owes little to cha ra 
of style and is never likely to have been read on that account. 
The celebrated letters of “ Junius ” are a monument of partisan 
malignity, the authorship of which has never been certainly known : 
they are full of fine writing, however, in the style of which Johnson 
and Burke were masters ; vigorous though rhetorical and satura- 
ted wit2)i Latin words and manner. The Essays of David Home 
« (1711-76) were in a more c^iastened style, but have long ceased to 
be popular reading — ^if such they ever were. 

In history also Hume has been superseded, nor is it very likely 
, that his History of Englafid ” would ever pay the expenses 
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of reprinting. His style is clear and calm ; but lys book is 
deficient in original research and is besides, distorted by bias. 
It was continued by Smollett, whom we shall more fully consider 
when we come to the fiction of the period. Dr. William 
Robertson (1721-93) was another North Briton of moi-'- 
research than Humo ; but like Hume he has been obliterated by 
successors m the same held. The only historian, in fact, of the 
middle and later years of the 18th century who can be said to have 
produced a permanent Classic is Edward Gibbon (1737-94) ; a 
true son, he too, of the 18th century*; sceptical, "and of defective 
sympathy ; yet warmed by an enthusiasm of his own, and ■winged 
for a longer flight than those already named. Bom of a good 
English stork and taught the rudiments of Greek and I^tiu 
at the same m liool as ( owper, he went to Oxfoid in 1752 and left 
it, eighteen months latc'i , a convert to the old creed of Rome, and 
like Johnson, without .i degree. To w('an him fiom Popery, 
Gibbon’s father sent him to the highly Protestant neighbourhood" 
of Geneva, where he boardi'd with a i)a'.tor named Pa'villard and 
soon abjured his imputed enois At the end of 1754 he — ^to use 
his own words " accjuiesced in the tenets and mysteries which 
were adopted bv th<‘ geiu ral ( oiisent ol Catholics and Protestanto.” • 
in other words be*ame a pliilosophu Indilfercnt He now 
studied to make up for tlu* defects oi his early years, acquiring 
i special mastery' ol Latin and Iwenih In 1758 he returned to 
his father, engaged to a Sw'iss girl whom he was soon induced to 
lorsake and who afterwards became the wife of the French States- 
man Ncckt'r and mother of the famous Mine, de Stael. In 1761 
he published a little Essay m h'rench on thi* " Study of Liti'rature,’'. 
the next two years being passi'd in Contmental travel. During 
this period he visited Rome ami relates how the idea of his great 
work occurred to him as he mused in the Capitol while " bare- 
footed Friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter." In 
1770 he lost his father and settled in London upon a raude^t 
patrimony. In 1774 he entered the House of Commons, where, as 
he said, *' the great spc'akcrs filled him with despair and the ^d 
ones with terror." Whether this were a cause or only an ekpuse. 
Gibbon took no part in debate ; yet^he was gi'ven a post at tho 
Board of Trade which perhaps indicates sonje quuUttes' on hhir 
pait. He had also served for two years (17%-6P) On loa' opber 
in the MiUtia ; and with these apparently amall exfKfjences he 
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began torejpord “ The ’Decline and Pall of the il^oman Empire,” 
of which the first volume appeared in February 1776. His office 
— which was a sinecure — disappeared in the Qvil-Service Reform 
of Burke (1783) a result which Gibbon accepted with entire good 
humour. In the same year he returned to Lausanne, where the 
last page of his book was penned, as he records, on the 27th of 
June 1787. He returned to England tor the last time and died 
there in 1794. ^ * 

Of the suct'css of the “ Decline and Fall ” there, never 
was a doubt. The first volume ran through three editions in a few 
weeks : Hume expressed unboimdcd astonishment ; Robertson 
and Horace Walpole joined in expressions of admiration. 
Gibbon’s fame spread to Paris, where he visited, the Neckers in 
1777 and was welcomed in the best circles. Voltaire and Hume, 
his immediate predecessors, had prepared his path but not anti- 
cipated his exact subject-matter which, as an able writer has 
•observed, was “ the greatest event in the world’'^ history.”* 'fhe 
chronicler of this event was prepared by a \'anety of experiences 
he had swum in manj- of the cuirents of life and not been carried 
away down any of them. Personally concerned in Thcologic 
• controversy, he had ended by being indifferent to every form ot 
theology : he had loved a charming woman Vith a love which had 
terminated not in marriage but in friendship . an unwarlike 
soldier, a silent senator, a minister without duties, he had seen a 
little of the more important forms of public employment, enough 
to understand their general principles without losing his individua- 
lity in their details. Such a life may seem desultory and devoid of 
earnestness ; it was in any case a good preparation for the kind 
of history that Gibbon had to write. Instead of a narrative like 
Kinglake's ” Crimea,” or Macaulay’s account of the English 
Revolution, in which the story moves at the rate of one volume a 
year over 50,000 square miles of country, he had to show the 
occurrences of twelve centuries in most parts of Europe and some 
of Afiica and Asia. And he completed the work ; and that in 
a manner which not only pleased the readers of his own day but 
has ever sinee continued to satisfy their descendants. A recent 
authority, h&s declared ” that Gibbon should ever be displaced 
»seems impossible,” and, further, “ He remains the one historian 
()f the 18th century whom modem research has neither set aside 

* QiUxm ; bjr Jas. Cotter Moenson, (Knglish Men of Letters). Mac . iniB a n , 1887. 

• 1 
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nor threatened to set aside."*" The French historian Guizot 
expressed himself hardly less earnestly in praise of Gibbon’s 
great work. 

Amongst historians, who however, used some of their best 
powers in fiction, was Tobias Smollet (1721-71), a Scottish phy- 
sician whose broad and boisterous novels — already mentioned — 
are redeemed by unflagging spirit, added to a certain thin but 
true mixture of poetic feeling and pathos. Without any deli- 
berately constructed plot Smollett dashes on •through realistic 
adventures and developments of •character, ‘sometimes with 
intolerable coarseness, sometimes witli genuine humour and even 
pathos. " Humphrey Clinker ’’ — a series of .travelling-letters 
apparently founded on actual experience —was published in the 
last year of the author’s short and troubled life, and is generally 
esteemed by critics as his best woik. 

A greater than Smollett was he whom Scott has called " the 
father of the modern novel,” and who has been praised almost to 
extravagance by Coleridge in England and by the French critic. La 
Harpe This was Henry Fielding (1707-.54) an Englishman of 
good family who, in the couise of a dissipated but busy life, 
wrote three first-rate works of fiction which are still read by the • 
many and idolisi-d by* the tew His first — “ Joseph Andrews” — 
arose out of a sort of pleasantry and was intended originally to 
make fun of Richardson’s “ Pamela ” mentioned below. As 
the work proceeded the writer’-, genius awoke : and the resulting 
study of a simple-hearted country clergyman (Parson Adams) 
after stimulating the author ot the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” has 
reappeared in later times iindei the guise of Rufus Lyon, and 
perhaps even in the laic costume of Thoma.s Newcome. Fielding’^ 
next flight was yet higher and more original, and his " Tom Jones, ” 
which the French critic already cited has pronouncetl " the first 
novel in the world ” raised its author to a position which in later 
years led Byron to call him a ” prose Homer.” With some of 
the faults of its day it is yet a work of consummate art ; the 
events arise out of each other with an extreme appearance of 
simplicity ; while the hand of the author is never obMl^able save 
where it is intended by him to be so for artistic purposek ** .'Tom 
Jones ” appeared in 1749, a year after Smollett's !R3o4drick* 

* Ibe late E. Freeman, Rq;ius Professor of History m the tydetMity di 
Oxford. ■. 
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Random,” , but a comparison between two tales generally designed 
o#the same lines will serve to show the superiority of Fielding as 
an artist. His last work " Amelia,’* though not so widely 
known, had the honour to be an especial favourite with Thackeray, 
a writer whoi>e genuis has been already mentioned as bearing signs 
of kindred to that of Fielding. In one respect at least the later 
writer has an incontestable superiority. Fielding’s stories, like 
those of too many French writers of later days, have a mor^ty — 
or rather immorality — which is often coarse and sometimes almost 
cynical. Nevertheless, a luxurious edition was published so 
lately as 1882 with an introductory' memoir by Sir Leslie Stephen. 
After ” Amelia*” Fielding ceased to produce ; his health quite 
broke down , and he left Fngland for Lisbon, where h< presently 
died. 

It has been thought that b(*th Holding and Smollett had been 
influenced in the natnie of their undertakings by the succc.ss ot 
•1^ Sage, a I'rendi writer whose " Gil BLas ” —inspired in its 
turn by Spanish stories— was a general favourite in tluar day, as 
was also ” Manon Loscaut ” In Prevost. It that was so we mav 
perhaps go farther and attribute the suctt“-s cd the third great 
English Classic of that pcTiod to Manvaus. (1688-1763), the publi- 
t ation of w'hose “ Marianiu ’ begun a lew ^'far-, earhei , had given 
the first hint of a geneial mtin-.t to be found in analysing 
the daily deliberations and motives ol uninteresting pi'ojile * 

Samuel Rithard.son (1689-1761) was the son ot a Dcibyshire 
tradesman lie .says of huiiseli that he had only the common 
school education ; and he began lile as a journeyman 
printer. Kinalb , sotting up on his own account, In became 
eminent in his i ailing, and imjm s.,ed some friendly publishers so 
much that they induced him to write a series of familiar letters 
which ultimately grew into the epistolary narrative which bore the 
title of " Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded.” The virtue was that of a 
serving maid who resists temptation ; and her reward was that 
tier tempter (in* whose service she was) makes her his wife. The 
.->ucccss of " Pamela ” was immediate and complete in France 
— - - — - _ — — ^ — . 

* Of ibfi Mggested influence of Manvaux on Richardson no demonstration is 
possiUe. '* Manaiine " appeared in serial parts, of which the first was published 
* in 1731. ** Pamela " was produced in 1740. May be the sentimental ideatizatiem 
^ ccnniBoa life was the result ol a common impnlsc on both sides of the chonnel : 
Imt >ihe coincidence is noteworthy in any case. The French at once wticomed 
^iclMidson. 
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as in England. Richardson was thus encouraged M a bol(|$r 
flight ; and in " Clarissa, or the Adventures of a Young Lady, '* 
he exhibited virtue not rewarded but led into a tragic end. This 
book was not only esteemed by the best men on both sides of the 
Channel, but was warmly praised by Fielding, the man who had 
incurred the author's enmity by his travesty of “ Pamela.” 

“ Clarissa ” was published in 1748 and was followed five years 
later by the prolix and highly proper " Sir Charles Grandison,” 
in which the method of psychologic letter-writing ^tained its most 
tedious aspect. Voltaire said of Marivaux that he knew every 
way to the human heart except the high way : and Richardson 
might be said, by a hostile critic, to have aspired to the office of 
the sexton of sentiment ; so much does he bury the nobler attri- 
butes under a mound of verbiage.* Richardson died in 1761 ; his 
works, in spite ot bulk .ind tediousness, continue to command 
esteem by their very higli qualities ; a handsome reprint was put ^ 
forth in 1883. 

Of poets proper ; men who produced genuine poetry, and 
did no other kind of work, the jieriod in question — say, roughly, 
Ihe last three (juarters of the 18th century — was nearly barrem 
The only writers of this kind who can be in any degree considered 
( lassies me Collins, Chattertoii, and Grey. Some, such as 
Shenstone, Hammond and others who had a temporary vogue but 
are now' stone-dead, need not detain us Goldsmith may be 
included, save that unhappy necessities made him a writer of 
all w'ork. His poems though sweet and thoughtful _ are now 
somewhat out of date. 

William Collins (1721-59) w’as us deserving of admiration 
for his originality of genius as of pity for the singularity of his 
life and character : so that he illu.strates the common though by no 
means universally correct view of the connection between extra- 
ordinary powers and a disordered mind, f Educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, he graduated in 1743 when he left the University and 
attempted a literary life in London. In 1746 he made his first 
public appearance with a volume of Odes ; but he was^ obscure 
man and apparently of dissipated habits ; his poen)S were 

* A French writ said of Kiebardson that he did well to imitate vixfoe but 
not to make it a weariness. * Hi 

t Dryden has sanctioned the fallacy ; '* great wits to m ad n aa a often am 
allied." 

4 
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.xfia^dAiSA^d liis habits grew all thie worse. ' Coming ititb a' small 
.Idrhme, Collins retired to his native town of Chiphester, and 
: there gradually sank into imbecility, dying in 1759 without having 
' done any other work save only — ^and it is an important exception 
— ^the “ Ode on Highland Superstitions,” * in which an acute 
oitic has found all the latent germs of the future “ Romantic ” 
movement. The remarkable thing about Collins ,was that he 
failed to catch ^he favour of his contemporaries by reason of his 
very nierits : he was at least half a century before his time. 
His "Evening*’ is beyond "praise for pure and placid meditation. 

Another precursor on the same path was far less truthful and 
earnest than poor Collins though with much stronger intellect. 
Thomas Chatterton (1752-70) was bom in hufnble life in the 
shadow of St. Mary’s, Bristol, which Queen Elizabeth called the 
goodliest parish-church in "her dominions, and to which the 
young student was to give a new distinction. Idling about the 
’ muniment-room of this old temple, Chatterton conceived the 
,idea of forging a pedigree for a local tradesman ; and this grew 
by degrees into a whole series of modern antiques for which merit 
was no justification. Chatterton’s imposture has been injuriously 
likened to the “ Castle of Otranto ” (by his monitor, Horace 
Walpole) ; but the difference will be seen to be vital. It is one 
thing to utter a romance — as Scott and others have since so often 
done — under a pseudonym or pretendedly ancient name which is 
not: seriously meant to deceive. It is another to give an inten- 
tionally false character to a quantity of MSS. and send them to a 
dilettante in the hope of deluding him into patronage. But 
Chatterton was a genius ; and apparently everjd:hing is permitted 
by ^me judges to such a character. At the age of eighteen 
Chatterton went to seek his fortune in London ; he lived, three 
itnonths, by hack work ; and then took poison in utter despair 
of success by his well-loved art. 

Chatterton had great power of language and considerable 
inyentiph ; but he was a half-taught sapling working «.t a time 
( wtien there was little genuine research of English scholarship. 

Hau:«..he naturally lacked the knowledge and skill necessary 
^ to ^ustaiii him In the imposture that he had undertaken. His 
' chadaettt was bold and independent, and no one can visit the 
>^glpH6usi'clrarch vnth which his youthful musings were concerned 
£'!^t|^^!f;aj;|hbught nf . pity for 
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The marvellous boy who perished In his pride// 

— Wordsworth. 

The clumsy and transparent counterfeits that at fibrst impos- 
ed on Walpole were easily exposed when they came under the 
consideration of a sound and deep scholar. That expert was 
Thomas Gray (1716-71) a man whose highly trained intelligence 
and reserved character made him as solitary in his epoph as Collins, 
although he was far more successful. Collins was\unsuccessful— 
as already said — by the very force of his originality : Gray, as an 
academic, was fain to bow the kAee to the Baal of artifice and 
personification which blighted the poetry of his period. Gray’s 
Elegy ” is stil>, it may be feared, more widely known than 
Collin’s " Evening " ; yet the latter must be felt to be more pure 
in style and far more direct in imagery. 

The points to be noticed about Gray have been drawn out 
in a very penetrating criticism by the late Matthew Arnold, a man 
well fitted by nature and education to sympathise with the refined, 
fastidious University scholar who was also a poet.* Bom in 
the London middle-class and educated at Eton, Gray was sent to 
Cambridge where he entered at Peterhousc in 1734. * Being 
unfitted by the nature of his mind for the pure mathematics 
which were then obligatory. Gray did not graduate in ‘‘ Arts 
but after a tour on the Continent returned to the U^versity and 
took the degree of Bachelor-of-Law (1742). For the next five 
years he led a life of study varied by visits and tours in rural 
parts of England : and his unaffected private letters of that 
period show how pure and spontaneous was his love and appre- 
ciation of the scenery of the British counties, at a time when 
“ Nature " was chiefly observed in landscape-gardens. In 1747 
appeared the “ Ode on Eton College and the time from that 
year to 1757 contains the whole period of Gray's production. 
Besides the famous Elegy ” which many people still know 
by heart, Gray was the author of a fine ode called ** The Progress 
of Poesy " finished in 1754. Soon after this date he xtiigrated 
from his old College to Pembroke Hall, disgusted with a practical 
joke played on him by the undergradij^tes and treated^*-*'^^ he 
thought — too leniently by the College authorities. 


* See Ward's English Poets, Vol. III. 
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tie passed the rest of his life in his new abode, and in 1768 
was made Professor of History in the University. With the 
exception of mathematics he seems to have been deeply versed in 
all departments of knowledge ; and, had he not sirSered from 
chronic melancholy, he should have been a happy man. But 
his health was bad, probably from suppressed gout ; and he 
died somewhat suddenly in the summer of 1771. His body 
was interred in the precincts of Stoke Pogis parish-church near 
Burnham Beeehes : the very “ Churchyard ” which is believed 
to have been the scene 6! his immortal “ Elegy.” Arnold has 
acutely remarked that Gray might have done more work and better 
if he had lived earlier or later. Coming when he did, in the midst 
of the Age of Reason, it was as much as he could do to light up a 
dark comer of that practical and busy world with his small but 
bright lamp. By doing so he has made himself an ambassador 
between that age and others oi more skill or higher aspiration. 

We have now said our word about the few classics of the 
Georgian period and may go back to the age of Queen Anne 
sometimes called “ Tlie Augustan more positive than its 
imme4jb.te successor and connected with the slightly earlier period 
'dating from the Restoration ; from w'hieh indeed it is not parted 
by any very defined boundary. The whole ol this literature 
derives from the school of Drydcn, instead of bi caking away almost 
violently as the penod of Wordswoith and Shelley afterwards 
did from itself. 

(To he Coiitmucd.) 


Englandi 


H. G. KEENE. 
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THE DESERT. 


Among 'Creation’s Days’ thou art not given. 

And yet *thy paths are as of fine spun gold 
Known to the angels, where the saints have striven 
Through the lone watches in the nights of old. 
Thy treeless hills, and amber plains may boast 
The symbol of man's striving, his life's fret, 

A world's long wail of greed — from coast to coast, 
Echoes and dies, where men learn to forget . . . , 
Who on this waste cast the wild mignonette ? 

A fragile tuft of faded greenish grey. 

That to my eyes brought tears ! Remember’d yet. 
Had it not graced the solitary way ^ 

Its acrid scent was Destiny's dull care. 

The stifling sand, the dry and parching air. 

Beyond the dunes, within a jewell'd maze, 

Stood ghostly poppies on their swaying stems. 

Mid porphyry and jasper, chrysoprase. 

The fairy peridot and other gems — 

So in this burning zone the ice plant grew. 
Spreading soft, downy leaves hke frosted jade, 
Which through the darkness glitter'd with the dew 
It secreted, and every leaflet bathed. 

Before the morn with fierce pulsations came— 

Or from the fiery surface spread 'below, 

A heavy wind curled upward as a ^ame 
In restless tremors, through the pallid glow 
Of that untiring sun's majestic sweep. 

Ere Earth, and Sky, their wonted conunnne keep. 
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£g 3 rpt 1 thou Land of homage to the dead. 

Whose c^mbodied spirits seem to float 
Not in Elyfflum fields, but here instead 
Around these broken caves — or more remote 
Famed Temples that record their mighty deeds, ’ 

Their savage tjnranny, their love, their hate 1 
We <^am of it at Kamak, and at Tliebes, 

The ^ned fabnes of their great estate. 

Among such pillar'd shades, and massive stones. 

Comes back the thought, of hands long stiff and dry ; 
Not those embalm’d, these are uncover'd bones, 

<'■ Unswath'd in unguents on the earth ,thy he, ‘ 

The very courts you tread — in part their fame — 

Who challenged Time, while building Pharaoh’s name. 

In servitude to despots, still they bound 
Their life’s incessant toil in magic thread. 

Peopled with Afieets eveiy lock aiuund. 

And placed the Jinn in planets overhead. 

Perchance theie — ^never woishipp’d them, so they 
Shone on the Nile, that cleft tHc desert's heart 
Like a fine sword ; across her breast it lay — 
Emblazon’d in the highest foim of art ; 

One brilliant star too, lit the age-worn well — 

Sharing its qmet waters with the moon. 

Just pattern’d where a feathery palm-branch fell 
To shade its circle from the heat of noon. 

And oft the Arab maid with childish giacc — 

As Eve had done — leant o’er to see her face. 

Thy Crowm, O Desert ! is but tinted dust 
To those who know thee not, but I have seen 
Some hidden mysteries — a by-gone trust. 

Others perhaps have had the self-same dream 
^®^IVho slept upon thy bosom, telhng how 

*■ The dread Simoon sweeps o’er thy placid face — 

• ICearing the veil that shields both breast and brow, 
Tosdng thy yellow garments into space, 

Andlo ! there sleeping, rest the dead of old 
Jn diains of flowers — ^kmgs, wamors, slaves, 
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For service waiting, yet in bondage* held^. 

Their canopy is tom ! the red storm raves. 

As though poor souls from Hell were borne on it, 
Back, back again to the dark, dreadful pit. 

• • • • 
Three days with Eblis * then the shining stars 
Showed constellations only Angels read 
On Heaven’s blue curtain, which alone dej^ars 

Our farther vision, thus it is decreed , * 

• # 

Save when the Dawn in her ethereal robe 
Of hght diaphanous, rolls back the door 
Wider, and wider, till a flaming globe 

Tbe uthiost east divides, as shore, from shore, 
Ah I that Beyond— whence the Almighty sees 
Our little world, and sends it on its way ; 
Which we beholding fall upon our knees, 
Christian and Moslem, both alike to pray, 

As God, <md Death, pass by in solemn state— 
For who among frail mortals knows his fate ? 


Oxford 


VIOLET DE M4LORTIE. 
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AHALYA BAI, 


{Concluded from our last number,) 

N OW that peace was restored to her Raj, Ahalya Bai resumed 
her usual role of religious and charitable pursuits. As for 
Tukaji whom she had entrusted with the administration of the 
military department, he was brave, considerate and capable, and had 
great regard for the queen ; and the latter, too, on her part, hatl 
implicit faith and confidence in him. Tukaji was engaged m waging 
battles, making treaties and preserving the peace of the Raj, while 
Ahalya Bai continued to perform acts beneficial to the subjects and 
conducive to the progress and advancement of her State. And by this 
division of power theie arose no dispute or disagi cement between the 
authorities. This is to be asciibed to the good sense and moderation of 
both the parties, to their respect for each other, and to their having 
distinct, and generally speaking, distant spheres of action. Ahalya Bai 
was not ambitious of absolute sovereign sw^ay ; and Tukaji knew very 
well that if he acted in accoi dance with the intent of such a queen, it 
would only produce good. He was more than obedient ; he was 
dutiful, and all his actions weie diiected to please and conciliate the 
princess to whom he was solely indebted for his high position. 
Though older than Ahalj^a, he used to address her as mother. On 
Ahalya's draiise Tukaji ascended Mulhar Rao Holkar's throne, and 
it is his descendant who is now reigning at Indore. 

Though belonging to the weaker sex, Ahalya exercised sovereign 
power with such ability and firmness that one cannot help admiring 
her. The Raj grew stronger and more flourishing under her fostering 
care. She made a searching inquiry into the income and expenditure of 
the State, and it was by her admirable method and arrangement that 
the principality of Indore came to be known as one of the most 
prospVous States in India. She always kept her eye on the comfort 
and happiness of the subjefit people, and tried her best to do them 
good. The Purdah system was not in vogue in Maharashtra, and it 
is a iVeU*kixdwn fact that Ahalya Bai transacted state afiairs in open 
oojirt* so that the very meanest>of her subjects CQpld have audience 
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of her. Shortly after assuming sovereign power, sht^ caused the 
lands of the kingdom to be measured and recorded, and she had some 
good rules framed in regard to revenue. No subject was deprived 
of his vested rights and privileges. She heard the complaints of all, 
high or low, rich or poor, and dispensed justice according to her sense 
of right and wrong. Sir John Malcolm says ; " Although inquiries 
have been made among all ranks and classes, nothing has been 
discovered to diminish the culogiums, or rather blessings, which all 
pour forth whenever her name is mentioned. The more, indeed, 
enquiry is pursued, the more admiration is excited ; but it appears 
above all extraordinary, how she had mental and bodily powers to 
go through with the labours which she imposed upon herself, and which 
from the age of thirty to that of sixty, when she died, were un- 
remitted ! * The hours gained from the affairs of State were all 
given to acts of devotion and charity. Firm faith in providence 
was at the root of each and every one of her administrative acts. 
She used to say : — The power and authority which God has given 
me, I am responsible to Him for its proper exercise and application."' 
She was loth to punish the guilty ; and when passing capital 
sentence, w^hich, however, she did only rarely, she would say, " Before 
proceeding to kill nny created being, it is our bounden duty to weigh 
and consider the matter very carefully 

She rose an hour before sunrise, and after saying morning 
prayers and performing the customary ceremonies, would hear 
the Ramayana, the Maliabharata and the Pur anas read to her. 
Beggars and mendicants would be by this time at her door. She gave 
alms to them with her own hands, and after sumptuously feeding the 
Brahmans, would herself eat something. She was extremely careful 
in regard to food and drink The widows of the Holkar dynasty 
had no objection to taking animal food ; but Ahalya Bai never 
touched fish or flt'sli ; nay, it is said that she never tasted sweet 
things after she became a widow. Breakfast over, she again went 
to say prayers, and then taking a short siesta, would resume her seat 
in open court and transact business till late in the evening. After the 
Durbar was broken up, she would do evening service and Poojah for at 
least three hours, and then, again, take up state business and work 
at it until eleven, at which hour she retired to rest for the night. 
She never neglected three things, namely, divine worship, fasting, 
and State affairs. It is a mistake to think that household duties and 
religious exercises are two inconsistent tlfings and cannot be perfoMied 
by the same person. Ahalya Bai, though involved in Raj never 


♦ See Central Ind%a,No\, I. p. 177. 
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forgot or overlooked religious duties. In fact, she was an exemplary 
woman, and the world has produced only a few like her. 

* 9!he times were certainly very hard when Ahalya Bai lived. 
There was nothing like peace in India, more specially in Central 
India. The Marhattas, Jats, Rohillas and Pindarees^ — all robbers 
and rowdies — ^were rampant. Plunder and slaughter were the 
order of the day. It redounds much to Ahalya's credit that 
she aU through preserved peace. Her rule was so very 
pacific and beneficial and her name possessed such potent 
influence that the neighboifring princes never ventured to 
attack her territories. It was only once that the Mahaurana of 
Udaypur used force against her for a few weeks ; but on 
being ^defeated by Ahalya's soldiers, he was compelled to come to 
terms. The agents of K<ijas and Chiefs who resided at her court, 
all admitted her greatness and nobility of character. Ahalya, too, 
had her agents at Poona, Hyderabad, Senngapatam, Gwalior, 
Lpeknow, Nagpur, and Calcutta. Her leign was not remarkable for 
wars and rej^elhons ; it was of a quiet and peaceful character, and 
her name is held sacred for the good she had done for her subjects 
and others. She kept only a small number of forces and her mode 
of doing business w^as such that by their aid she could well preserve 
' pe&e and order. She was very kind to good and peaceable subjects, 
but she never failed to inflict condign piinisliTnent on turbulent and 
desperate characters. She seldom, it ever, had to change her oflBcers. 
Govinda Punt Gunnoo, a Brahman of excellent character, was her 
Prime Minister throughout the whole period of her reign. This 
shows that there was no hitch in the affairs of her State, that all 
went smoothly along. 

Before Ahalya Bai ascended the throne, Indore was an ordinary 
village ; it was she who trans)formed it into a large, rich and flourish- 
ing town. On hearing of her good and beneficent rule, merchants 
and traders came trooping from distant places and settled in it. 
However high and dignified an officer might be, if he did wrong or 
injustice to any of the citizens, she never forgave him. It is 
stated that Tukaji Holkar had once attempted to take possession 
of the property of a merchant who had died without issue. At 
that time Ahalya was not at Indore, but was residing, as she 
generally did reside, at Maheswara on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
The mei:chant's widow, going over there, lodged her complaint before 
* ber. Ahalya"" looked into *^the matter and on being convinced 
of the truth of the complaint, ordered Tukaji to desist froiin 
his unju^ attempt, while she on her part sent back the 
after presenting her with a dress of honour in recogni* 
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tion of her being the sole mistress of the property left by her 
deceased husband. Tukaji had not the courage to disobey the 
‘queen’s order and thus the matter ended well. This conduct on the 
part of Ahalya became a subject of *praise among fthe residents of 
Indore and added much to her reputation for impartial justice. 

The revenue, or rather tribute, payable by each Samanta Sirdar 
was anything but fixed and definite, and it was not unoften that 
confusion arose in the matter of the realisation^ thereof. To remove 
this inconvenience, Ahalya got the amount fKed once for all in 
each case and itway realised without a hit^h ever after. She 
never neglected to devise means for the advancement of the Raj. 
Merchants, peasants and money-lenders found favour with her, 
and if they • happened to be rising in affluence, so far from 
deeming their wealth a ground of exaction, she considered it a 
legitimate claim to enhanced favour and protection. She always kept 
a sharp eye on the doings of her officers, and if in any case they 
were found to be oppressive or going wrong, she would take special 
care to sec that their ways were mended. 

In those days princes were not wanting who were very 
hard on their subjects, and tried to rob them of their wealth 
and effects. In order to avoid their rapacity, the subjects. used 
to conceal their treasures and valuables underground or keep 
them hidden deep down in wells — they could not enjoy 
or spend according to their own will and pleasure. In some 
places the citizens wore not allowed to raise pucca buildings or use 
conveyance (palkec), Ahalya Bai's mode of action was quite the 
contrary. She loved her subjects as her own children, favoured 
them as friends, and treated them well and impartially. Poets, 
musicians, pandits and artists were invited to her court and were 
rewarded according to their respective merits. So far from wishing 
for the hard-won money of her subjects, she would not even receive 
any gifts and offerings from them. Once upon a time a rich 

merchant of the Raj died without leaving any issue. A chief officer 
of the state threatened to confiscate the whole property if he was 
not paid three lakhs of rupees as donceur. By the advice of her 
kinsmen and friends the widow took a son in adoption ; but the 
state officers did not recognize the boy so adopted as to 

the property of the deceased. The widow in her distress sought 
the protection of Ahalya Bai, an^ the latter on due 

inquiry and being thereby convinced of the truth of her sh^te^oikents, 

lost no time in dispensing with the services of that offipar^ ^Vifod.|iddng 
the boy in her lap in approval of his adoptibOi back 

after making presents of omdments, dres$ and 
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conveyance. fbe widow to show her gratitude wanted to make a 
valuable present to the good queen, but she would not listen to her 
propbsal. 

At another time two rich brothers died leaving no issue. 
Their property was very large, but there was none to enjoy it. 
The widow of the elder brother, without adopting a son, wanted 
to make a gift of the whole property to Ahalya Bai ; but she, 
instead of accepting the offer, told both the ladies to spend the 
property on good wofks for the spiritual benefit of themselves and 
their husbands. • • 

There had existed from time immemorial a custom for accepting 
presents on the occasion of granting permission to take a son in 
adoption. But this custom, though prevalent for a long time, was 
regarded by the good queen as sinful, and she never could be made 
to accept any money or other present in that way. 

Ahalya Bai was in the habit of holding correspondence with some 
of the distant princes of India, and on getting herself acquainted with 
the*condition of the subjects of those princes, always tried, if she 
could, to better the condition of her own. She built many forts in 
several parts of her domains. For convenience ol transit she con- 
structed a road over the Vindya range at a very large cost. The 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Benares, too, lier making. 
This is what is called the Benares Road. She also built in her Raj 
many temples for purposes of worship, and Caravanserais or rest- 
houses for travellers, and sank wells lor the supply of good 
drinking water. 

Mulhar Rao had left immense property. Some say that landed 
property alone was worth seventy-five lakhs a year, besides ready 
money to the tune of sixteen crores of rupees. Though Ahalya was 
the sole heiress, she set apart a large portion thereof for pious and 
charitable purposes. One of her biographers says that in this way 
she had spent about twenty crores. Out of the nett profits of the 
Raj property, she would set apart a certain amount for those 
purposes and a definite amount for each of the other purposes. The 
amount so fixed must be spent for the special purpose for which it 
was appointed ; and money appointed for one purpose could not be 
spent for another. Thus order was preserved with the result that 
there waS no confusion or deficit on any head. 

But her munificence was not limited to her own kingdom ; it 
extended far^ be3mnd. At all the principal places of Hindu 
pilgrimage including Puri in Orissa and Dwarka in Gujarat, and 
as far as Kedatnath, in the north and Rameswara in the south. 
She^l^Ut boly edifices, maintained charitable institutions and 
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sent annual sums to be distributed in charity. Indeed, her good 
works are visible in almost all Hindu places of pilgrimage. The 
far-famed " Vishnu Maudir " at Gaya and the no less famous temple 
of Bisseswar at Benares owe their origin and reconstruction respec- 
tively to her bounty. In 1795 A. D, when there was great famine in 
Northern India, she helped the sufferers substantially, and construct- 
ed a very good road for pilgrims to go to Purusottum. This road, 
though now fallen into decay and out of repair, stijl affords relief to 
hundreds and thousands of pilgrims to that hot^ of holies. In the 
south she made proper arrangements for the daily supply of Ganges 
water to several temples and other religious institutions. But her 
bounty was not confined to human beings ; like good Asoka's it took 
in animal creatures as well. The birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field and the fishes of the riv(T — all shared in her compassion. She 
daily fed the poor ; and on particular occasions doled out food 
among Chandals and otlur low people In winter she gave away 
warm clothing to poor old people, and in the hot season made proper 
arrangements for supplying water to way-worn travellers and thirsty 
bullocks and buifaloes. She used to keep one of her fields full of 
crops for birds, and caust‘d balls of flour and pounded wheat to be 
thrown into the Neibudda for fishes. When going on holy pil- 
grimage she took seeds of sorts with her and sowed them broad*-casf 
in desert places and* on road-Mdes in order that when they grew up 
to trees, tia\ oilers might rest under their shades, and hungry people 
eat their Iruils, and birds build their nests on their branches. 

Then* weie ic'igning in India, in Alial3"a's time, princes W'ho 
fared much iKttei tluiii she both in wealth and pow’er, such as the 
Peslnva, Nizam, thc^ King of M^^ore, the Nabab of Oude, the Gackwar 
and Scindia, but none of them could approach her in pious and chari- 
table acts lor the good of humanity. In this respect she stood 
alone and without a rival. Her stream of liberality flowed on freely 
and incessantly ; it was never found to fail ; and the reason for 
this was not far to seek. For although Ahalya’s income Was less 
than that of any of the princes mentioned above, her expenditure 
was comparatively small. She knew not what luxury or pomp 
was. She spent almost nothing on her own person. A handful or 
two of atap rice was sufficient for her living. Her military esta- 
blishment w'as not at all costly ; and yet none could infer from^ her 
conduct that she was pow^erless or ill ^blc to defend herself a]i4 her 
vast possessions. This is the impression which a high ^Brahman 
functionary has left of her on record : During the latter part of 
queen Ahalya's rule," says this officer, I held a veiy^ r^pectable ' 
post at Poona. I know very well* that on the very her 
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name a deep devotional feding arose in people's hearts The ^leigh-* 
hoping princes, so far from attacking her kingdom, considered it 
sinful not to defend it against any hostile attack. She was looked, 
upon by all in the same light. The Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Tippu Sultan granted her the same resi>ect as the proud Peshwa; 
and Mahomedans joined with Hindus in prayers for her long life 
and prosperity.” 

After Malharao's death, Ahalya’s daughter Muckta Bai. was the 
sole source of her* delight and solace. But after her marriage 
as Ahalya had n6 other son or daughter she kept Muckta's 
son with her, whom she looked upon as her own. But as 
the crud fates would have it, that boy died not long after at 
Maheswara, the usual residence of Ahalya ; and within a year of his 
death Muckta also lost her husband. The bei caved lady expressed 
a strong desire to die with her lord. The distressed mother tried her 
level best to dissuade her from her fatal resolve. She even humbled 
herself to the dust before her and eiitroated her, as she revered her 
God, not to leave her desolate and alone in this vale of tears. Muckta 
Bai, although affectionate, was calm and resolved. '' You are old, 
mother,” she said and a few years will end your pious life My 
,onl3^ son and husband are gone and when you follow, life, I feel, 
will be insupportable ; but the opportunity of tciininating it with 
honour will then have passed. So let me go. inotliei, let me go.” Ahalya 
Bai, when she found all her dissuasions and entreaties unavailing, 
mustered up courage to witness the last dreadful scene. Accordingly, a 
pyre was raised on the banks of the Nerbudda. The dead body of 
her husband was placed thereon and fire was ap])lied to it. Then cainc 
the critical moment ; Muckta Bai, taking final leave of her mother 
and others, ascended the pile and lay down by the side of her lord. 
Up to this time Ahalya Bai had remained standing still, but 
when the flame wound its lambent tongue round Muckta's body and 
she raised a hideous shriek, her heart failed and she lost all self- 
control. She ran up like a fury and was about to plunge into the 
blazing fitfe, when two strong-built Brahmans firmly held her arms 
and kept her back, while the shrieks of Muckta Bai were drowned 
by loud human voices and louder clangs of drums. Not being able 
to leap into the flame, Ahalya fretted and foamed in sheer rage. 
The body of Muckta and her lord were burnt to ashes. By this 
time Ah^ya had so far recovered as to be able to join in the ceremony 
of bathing In jthe Nerbudda. ‘ This done, she returned to her palace 
at Mahesipirara with a heart heavily laden with sorrow and pain. 
She hardly took any sustenance for three days and remained so 
atooi'bed in giaef that she never littered a word. Afterwards, when 
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tlie flood of her grief somewhat subsided, she caused a very 
beautiful monument to be erected to the memory of the dear 
deceased ; a finer token of maternal love is nowhere to be found. 

In this way was completed the thirty years' rule bf Ahalya 
Bai. Few historic events happened during the remaining period of 
her reign. Her last years were spent in pcace^ in a solemn simple 
way, without pomp or display. Ahalya laboured hard tp do her 
duty to the State, and succeeded in doing it as jvell as could be 
wished. As regards her own ease and comfort %he was quite indif- 
ferent. Even during her illness she would not stay away from 
court lest her subjects felt grieved at not seeing her. At last, 
she became very weak and unable to get out of her bed 
With increasing illness her good works multiplied. She had 
before establisHed an open-door alms-house where the poor were fed 
at all hours of the day. Besides that, she now commenced to feed 
daily one thousand Brahmans and distribute clothes among the 
blind, the lame and the halt. Ahalya died on the Krishna-Chaturdasi 
day of Sraban at the age of sixty, worn out with care and fatigue. 
On the day of her death she ordered the feeding of twelve thousand 
Brahmans. 

Ahalya Bai was not beautiful. Her body was all but dark 
and was thin withal. In Ahalya was combined admini^ra- * 
tive firmness with womanly grace. Such harmonious union is 

seldom found in the softer sex. She always tried to preserve 
her cheerfulness ; and it was only rarely that she was found 
to lose her temper. And when she become immersed in her work 
really even the most favourite member of her household did not 
dare approach her. The wrong-doer or peace-breaker, however high 
his position, was not allowed to go unpunished, or, at least, unreprov- 
ed. Even Tukaji Ilolkar was not an exception to this rule. It is 
stated that Shivji Gopal. Ahalya 's agent at the Poona Durbar, having 
by his ability and good conduct ingratiated himself into the favour 
of the Peshwa, Madhav Rao, the latter had expressed a wish to 
make him his own official. Tukaji without asking Ahalya gave the 
Agent permission to accept the service of the Peshwa, and the Agent, 
too, on his part accepted the otter without taking Ahalya's permis- 
sion. A few days after, when she came to know what had happened, 
she administered mild reproof to Tukaji, who, being convinced^ his 
error, readily fell at the feet of the queen and a^ed 
Ever after, that dutiful servant always*took cai;e to teceim 
orders before entering upon any important affair. * ^ f 

From some cause or other misunderstanding had aris^ ^tWen 
Tukaji Holkar and Scindia's commander^ Jewba I^a<^«L«aSttd.wben 
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’Some days after, Tukaji went to collect the revenue due from the 
Jeypur Maharaja to the Indore State, he was given evasive answers 
from which he easily inferred that payment would not be made 
amicably. Accordingly, he made preparations for an encounter, but 
before he could be ready, jewba Dada, who had secretly promised 
aid to the Jeypur Durbar, attacked Tukaji and defeated him. The 
latter fled and took refuge in the Brahmangao fort, forty-four miles 
from Jeypur. When this unpleasant news reached the ears of Ayalya, 
she was much eni^ged and instantly sent men and money to Tukaji, 
at the same time.informing him that if he was not bold enough to 
renew the fight, she would herself take the field and try to regain 
the lost honour. This mild reprimand uas enough to raise the 
military spirit of Tukaji who was a born soldier He attacked 
Jewrba Dada and after a war which lasted 'three months, 
completely routed him. Jewba Dada, admitting that he was entirely 
in the wrong, got his pardon at the hands of the Indore queen. 

Raghoba Dada having heard that Mulhar Rao Holkar had 
left nearly fifteen crores of rupees, felt an itflniig to liave a share 
in the rich pic. Accordingly, he sent his men to \ha1ya Bai, ask- 
ing pecuniary aid ol her, as he had not then monev enough to 
meet military expenditure. Alialya Bdi kni w very well 

* wh3.t despicable stuff Raghoba was made ol. Undu standing his r(‘al 
intent, she sent word in reply saying that si*e had set apart the 
money for pious and diaiitabh puipose^ , and lhat if he wanted 
the money he might take it aftii she liad i onsi ciated it in t lie usual 
orthodox way by putting the icon luiasi I<a\cs and pouring Ganges 
water accompanied by Hie (Iiaiiting ol Mantras, Tin pioud 
Brahman prince, unwilling to accept sudi a pn^sent which 

only low class Brahmans wvmld be disposed to take, w’-as awfully 
incensed and vented his anger by w^aining Jier to be ready for 
war. Nothing daunted, Ahalya, in w^ailikt* attire, mounted her 
favourite elephant and taking some five IiuikIkmI w^(‘ll-armed females 
with her, appeared before Raghoba. The lattei ordered his men to 
attack the Indore queen, but the biave Maihatta soldiers would 
ndt use their arms against members of the softer sex. ' Thus 
Ahalya gained her end without the shedding of a single drop of 
human blood. This happy stroke of policy won for her high 
renown in Maharashtra. 

Alialya Bai had, by her own efforts, learned her mother 
« tongue and was in a position to leach her husband's sisters, 
Harku Bai and Wuda Bai. She could read and understand the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, and also pass 
intelligent o|>inions on intricate questions of polity. She is represent- 
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ed a$ having been singularly quick and clever in the transaction 
of State affairs. 

The rules framed for the collection and realisation of revenue 
and the general administration of the Raj were really commendable 
and were highly prized by all. People had such regard for those 
excellent rules that if they meant to introduce any new rule or law, 
the very first thing they would consider was to see whether it was 
in accord with Ahalya's rule on the subject,* Like Ram 
Chandra's, her Raj was looked upon as a model for princes to shape 
their conduct by. And alJ subsequent "sovereigns ^ho wished for 
popularity followed the path adopted by Ahalya. If in introducing 
a new rule of administration, it could shown be that it was 
framed on the liqcs of AhalyaS measures, people thought that it 
was quite consonant with the dictates of morality and religion, 
and none dared utter one word against it. 

But though happy as a ruler, she was unhappy as a 
householder. It would seem that she was not destined to enjoy- 
domestic happiness. She became a widow even before she passed 
out of her teens ; and her widowhood was followed in rapid succes- 
sion by the death of her son, grandson, daughter and son-in-law. 
But though misfortunes came in battalions over her, they did not mal^e 
her forget or even disregfird the duties she had taken upon herself to 
perform. In fact, her sense of duty was so very strong and her 
love of her subjects so very deep that she did not give up ruling 
the Raj as some rulers, under similar circumstances, have done. By 
the salutory effect of her good sway, the principality of Indore 
reached the very summit of its power and prosperity. 

Though Ahalya Bai had a very deep regard for religion, she 
was not a bigot. Both Hindus and Mahoraedans lived in amity and 
peace in her Kingdom So far from being intolerant, she is repre- 
sented as having been very kind and considerate to such of her 
subjects as differed from her in faith. She had ^ very great regard 
for the Brahmans, considering them as so many gods on earth, 
and he( bounty and generosity to them was boundless* Bu^ 
though strongly devoted to them, she was not blind to their 
faults. Ananta Phandee, who was a very famous Marhatta 
poet and scholar, once appeared before her for help. This Brahman 
had come in contact with a Moslem magician, and relinquishhig 
the usual mode of Brahamans, u^ed to exhibit .magfoilj 

shows, thereby making some profit. Ahalya duly rewarded. hi!|i for ^ 
his merits, but did not omit to make him understand that ha' Was 
following an un-Brahman mode of life. This gentle reproof is 

said, the effect of making him give up'the new 

5 
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hiiBu Plban&ee's power of making extempore verses was very great. 
Abalya being very pleased with the display of such power once 
presented him with a fine pair of shawls. 

Ahalya was not moved by undue praise ; she seemed to think 
that praise undeserved was censure in disguise. Such indifference 
to fulsome praise, however, is very rare indeed : even the gods are 
not above flattery. But flattery was lost upon Queen Ahalya, A 
Brahman sage^ with the object of gaining her special favour, had 
written a book epfogizing her to the skies. He duly appeared before 
her and commenfcd reading* his work. Ahalya somehow managed 
to hear him through, and after the Brahman had finished reading, she 
in all humility said, I am a poor sinful woman, and do not at all 
deserve such high eulogiums.” After this she had the book taken 
from the Brahman aiithoi, and ordered it to thf consigned to a 
watery grave in the Nerbudda. The Brahman left her presence in 
shame and dishonour. Sir John Malcolm ha^ justly observed, " A 
Queen like Ahalya is very rare in the history of the world." 

Though brought up in the midst of affluence and luxury, 
Ahalya had shunned all delights, and though an all-powerful 
Queen, she proved but a dasi to all. In Indore thcic i'^ a house 
called Arsimakal, something like the Dewam Khas at Delhi. It is 
riohly ornamented. But after Ahalya had become a widow, she 
never entered this palace of pleasure It sne had vver entertained 
love of pleasure, she it with the lord ot lui heart. Her 

contemporaries believed her to be one who had attained salvation 
and beautitude even in her life-time, while the natives of Malwa 
call her an Avatar or incarnation oi tiie Dnmity. Tliough a 
Sudra, she had, while living, become an object of veneialion even 
to the Brahmans. The following poem (in Marhali ) -.hows how 
very deep was the regard in which Ahalya was held by her 
countrymen. The poem was composed in her time l)v the Poet 
Laureate of Poona, JJIayur Pantha, a Brahman 

" Oh goddess Ahalya I Thou art an ornament to the earth. 

"Thou art equally devoted to Durga and Shiva. Persons 
flowerful as the sun praise thy good works and describe Ibee as 
more meritorious than Ban Raja's daugliter, Usha 

Goddess Ahalya I thou hast become the most honoured in all 
the three worlds. I have not heard of an equally pious lady like 
thee being bom-ixi the present Kali Yuga. 

" Who praises those Sb-called pandits who after hearing the 
principles of do not follow them in practice ? (I was therefore 

sayii^) no such really pious lady as thou art is heard of in the 
pesent Kali Yuga. 
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Thou hast appeared on earth in the shape of ParvAti or 
Sita. Thou hast within a short lime earned the glory of doing 
good works fit for sovereigns to do. 

“ Oh Lady ! Thou art not leaving the bed of the Nerbudda, 
because Nerbudda is thy beloved companion. She is alsio the com’- 
panion of Ganga. Is it owing to this companionship that thou hast 
become sq very holy in heart ? * 

" It is the duty of the devotees to show Ihdfe •reverence, while 
worshipping the feet of Vishnu at Gaya. • 

** Why should not the })oet Mayur adore her whom the whole 
world adores ? 

One need not subscribe to all that the poet has said, but there is 
no doubt that th? object of his jiraise was an extraordinary woman> 
the like of whom is not to be found in every age or in every 
country. Her example has created a prejudic(‘ in favour of power 
being vested, as the purity ol her heart has begot confidence, in a 
female. Sir John llalrolni has made* a fair estimate of her char- 
acter, and we cannot better conclude this sketch than in 
the pithy and eloquent words of that remarkable soldier- 
statesman and consummate writer. “ In the most sober views that 
can be taken of her character/’ says good Sir John, *‘she certainly 
appears, within her limited spheie, to have been one of the purest 
and most exemplary lulers that ever existed; and she affords a 
striking example of the practical benefit a mind may receive from 
performing worJdlj" duties under a deep sense of responsibility to 
its Creator/' 


SHAMBHU CHUNDER DEY. 


Bengal. 
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SOME IRISH PLAYS AND SOCIAL SKETCHES. 

W E have heard a great deal during locent about the Irish 

National Theatre, founded in the nineties and the subsequent 
rejuvenation in the first decade of the t\\tntieth centurj Mr William 
Butler Yeats, Dr Douglas Hyde, and lady Gregory ha\e been pro- 
minent figures in connection with this diamatic phase of the Irish 
Revival/^ cither as enthusiastic supporters j loval backers, or as 
contributors of acting pieces Jlie nimc of J M Synge has been 
conspicuous on programmes of llic Irish Players Many magazine 
articles have discussed the establishment and piouessof this idea 
The Contemporary Review in particulai his had much to say of the 
ments of this movement 

Little was evinced in tin wa^ oi dispel age me nt until the 
Dublin Review, in January 1913 pimttd i \er\ discc^ftinf^ aiticle by 
Charles Bewlcy on * llu Iri^^h National Ihealit In that paper it 
was rather definitely stated that many of tht pieces produced by this 
compauy/ particularly those of Synge were not typically Irish in 
character at all, as an eager public had «issumed them to be The wri- 
ter contends that these works were not icpjesentati\< , and lacked true 
proportion. In other literaluic as m Shakespeare's Scotch piece, 
Mucheih, for instance m oidei not to give a picture wnth distorted 
perspective, typical characters were intioductd for purposes of balance 
and made to remark upon the peculiarity of the peeuhar character. 
Thus IS established the relation of literary figures to real life. By 
some one, it matters little whom but by some one at least, madness 
must be recognized and called madness, crime must be labelled, as such 
folly must be shown clearly to be folly, or all the world turns mad« 
cn^ual; oc foolish. The objection stated by Mr Bewley is a vahd 
one and t|ie general trend pf his argument coincided wnth what has 
long beaa the conviction of the present writer — ^that the present 
Irish R^val/’ as evinced in drama, prose and poetry, is essentially 
of the Insh hfe, mmd, and spirit Suppose, then, 
me lOcOMt these conclusions of 1^ Bewlev. 
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Dubiin has had a typical group of young of its^owo, includ- 

ing Mary O'Sullivan, Seumas O'Kelly, Alice^ Milligan, George tlussell 
(“A. E."), and some others. Ethna Carbery was of their number. 
These were ever patriotic, and they used their genius for the good 
of Ireland. The feeling has gone abroad tliat Mr. Yeats, and J. M. 
Synge had exploited Ireland as a literary opportunity worth while , 
seising and have loved the fantasy, the myth and the legend of the 
race and shown the Celtic world as througli a mist of tears. sense 
of tragedy, and a feeling for the beauty of the tragic — or a <!{tiizica] 
inspection of life itself — tliesf deteiminc^ the gcneral^tone of the works 
of these men TJiey are devotees of a beauty that does not exist , 
they waste, in dreaming of times past, energies that might well be uti- 
lized for more wortliy ends Thnr mood is that of the spectator and 
the aesifitie, not that of a viiilc at tor oi true interpreter 

W( shall speak oi an Tiidi write i lamiJiai to Americans, and 
to the Irish at heinio and in A.nuTied, as i lecturer, as a story-teller, 
and as a. dramati t ol ability- Mr Seumas Mac Manus lie is one who 
has found thit patriotism and tiuth in Irish portraiture' are not 
incompatib]t‘ with htc i ary ar Im vt ment He' was born and bred among 
Donegal people and in the woids of I ht Nou Ireland Review, '‘Their 
thoughts are his thoughts he Incs then lile he is happy m their happi- 
ness, and gru\es with tlieir grief ' Mr MacManus is representative 
to the last de gn l and 'his spirit is iiatumahstjc thiough and through. 
For every am must pioducL and suppoit, admitting full regard foi 
the past, its own active and living sc hods of thought and standards 
ol practice, typical of itstli 

There is n«jw taking place an "Irish Revual," an "Irish Revival" 
evident in the social the indiislriaJ the economic conditions of the 
whole land Lite is changing and theie aie iresh and stiinng forces 
at woik V new Paiiioti^m h*!s sprung to birth and new currents of 
thought sill tin j) ople Animate el by thc'se using hopes, the writers 
of Young Irelancl st mel true to conditions of to-day, with no shifting 
mists or indefnntt linings icinain true to life and face 

forwaid 

The surest test ol truth i-> success, especially m the case Of plas^ 
in the nature' of social sketches Ihe plays of Mr^ MacManus 
were presented to the most severe judges of his subject, to the Ijh'ibh 
themselves , and the approval accorded them m Ireland in spiiO of 
the fact that Ihcir analysis are often uncomplimentary, even 
critical, proves their worth They were written to supply a tor 

short pieces suitable for amateur presentation, Mr. MacMa^ttS 
needs of the hour ; and not only that, but he build^ 
he knew. 
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kis pieces bave been acted in almost every corner of the bills, 
and io bltnost every vall(^ of Ireland. Further than this they have 
been taken to pastures new, and in America they have been presented on 
many oc^:asions, in many cities, from the Atlantic Seaboard to the Paci- 
fic Coast. And, further yet, thev, in their success, stand as a powerful 
living protest against the shams, the superstitions, the trivialities, 
the falsity and untruth of uhat lias been called the "Irish Revival." 

4 4* « « 

^ « 

Two of the pjays of Mi Mac Manus arc to be classified as allego- 
rical . The Womet^n of Sewn ^orfows and The lounland of Tanmy. 
They each point a moral. "I he formei in a naturalistic, the latter in 
a general vein. 

^ The Woman of Seven Sofroas is an alUf,on(al stud} of the loi tunes 
mSheitam Gara, " the little old woman " that is, lieland Ihe piece 
IS patriotic to the core. A publisher's note whi( h appeals at the back 
of the book thiows some l^^^lll on the intciu ot Mi \Ia< Manus , 

" As this metrical diaina, pro\id, win n prockuod it the bambam 
festival, to be a successful staple pla\ Mu aiul oi resolved to put it 
forth in book form, m ordtr that couutiv diamatK socieiies might 
be enabled to make U'^e of it loi pi opd<*audisr pui poses All sucli in 
Ireland, who wish to uscMt willbeiuuh ndcimc U) «t, fice of acting 
feee" 

Shiela IS continualh aitompanud -M<*ino>\ aiul Hope Her 
pride is humbled, her house eiuinbkd, and tlioughts of glories that 
were hers but give pain In s| it^ of all thf holy ones, who went 
forth, ior hearts bursting then Shula'- wrong, <ind i)ouKd their veins* 
red sacrificial streams, she seemed not to Jia\i iiecd hc'isell or to 
have accomplished auglit 

Shiela — Oft on my woeful journc} ha*, it seemed as now, but yet a 
little way; and I, though faint, and fain to icst ta’en heart again, 
and stumbled on, to find when next T looked, 'Iwas far, and far — or 

gone, jit is a mirage Would any own this way-wwn 

woman, queen — this woman of the tear-stained face, and thorn-pierced 
feet, of wmd-tossed hair, and garments lent and pooi — would any own 
her queen ? 

Hope— Yes, yes, ten thousand thousand licaits beat true to Shiela 
still, and love her all the dearer for liei woes. 

The Seven "Sorrows" are seven denials of assistance by seven per- 
sons who had formerly pledged allegiance. A "pale^-faccd" young man, 
who given the flower of lys days, asks to be released from the vow 
to which he had -been true "while fondest friends named him fool " ; 
a mountain child who announces • — " I go to win relief for parents 
ciwhed hy isiSlieqm want ; a country boy, and last an aged couple who 
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go to join their proeperoue children in America. The farewell of the 
country boy about to join the emigration is worthy of quotation : it 
illustrates hn attitude : 

'7 wearied'of my cramped life within the circling hills that gloomed 
our home ; my hands were wearied on the spade ; my eyes were 
wearied watching o'er the ring that shut me in ; my heart went weary 
yearning, yearning,- -»for — I know not what. Young men left our hills, 
and wandered far, and sailed the seas, and after years^ returned with 
tidings strange of lands beyond, where life is life, aiwi^hearts can never 
hunger. They told ol cities fair, with sjJires and domes that glittered 
in the sun, and gold, and gold, and — gold ! In nightly dreams, and 
dreams by day, I see these cities now. Their flashing domes, and 
glittering spires bcwjtch my soul, and slay I cannot, 1 cannot breais; 
the hidden power That draws me." 

If, in this fiisl part ol th^‘ play, the nationalistic motive has been 
prominent, inShiela’s closing s[>ecch it bursts forth triumphant, with 
full pow'or of the grand finah*. have been told of the sorrows of ^‘the 
little old woman," how of her son'- and daughters some had wearied 
of the struggle and some had been torn away by dire necessity. The 
flower of Irt'land inanv nl the mo-t ambitious of her youth, are ever 
lured afar to pu^li llu ir lortunes in foreign land'-, among strange peoples. 
It is her niislortunc that she must lose so many ol her supportets. 
These are her sorrows *when her friends and lovers leave her. It is 
for this reason that in hei dt^spair The Dark Rose \vould banish memory 
along with hope, baiii'-h remembrance of bitter ojipressions and tragic 
partings of the past, blood}' slaughtcis that took the flower of her 
youth, and persistent emigrations that sapped her strength. 

Before leaving this splendid play, we cannot refrain from mention^ 
ing a few thoughts that come into our mind in connection with it con- 
cerning Mr. Yeats’ Kathleen ni Houlihen. Mr. Yeats also tells a story 
of the love of the country-man for Shiela ni Gara, the "little old woman'', 
but tells it realistically rather than allegorically. He lays his s<^ne at 
the time of a "rising" and shows how*^ the Irishman leaves hisuuids^ 
his parents, his brother, and even his newly betrothed wife to follow 
the "little old woman" who represents Ireland. There are two $t]*ik- 
ing passages in the piece : the first is the exit of Kathleen jni 
Houlihen, down the road, off-stage, declaring in ringing tones, of 
those who shall support her : " They shall be remembered ^ ^ 
ever — and for ever — and for ever." The second comes .,€^ter^7|ie 
departure of the older brother Michael. Patrick, the youiiig^f 
eaters and, being questioned, tells how he says 
not as all expected him to say an old woman going 
but a young woman, with flowers in Jher hair, and sha n 
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£xd^pt for thede two flashes of^the ardeAt Irish' spirit the 
geAeral tone of Mr. Yeats' piece seems to be depressing. Be is conti-^ 
Aually insisting on the tragedy of hfe in Ireland, the tragedy brought 
on by a brave nationalism ; his picture is drawn from the point of view 
of the family. Kathleen ni Houlihan is scarcely more to him than 
a grim enchantress who breaks up the happiness of the family circle. 
With Mr, MacManus the canvass is reversed, it is disloyalty to the cause 
that brings about anguish rather than loyaltv tolt, and it is Kathleen 
ni Houlihan Who is hurt rather than any individuals. It is a matter 
of interpretation : Mr. Yeats thinks of the harm of the exactions, 
Mr. MacManus of the joy ol the service ; Mr Yeats thinks of the fact, 
Mr. MacManus of the spint that actuates the fact , Mr. Yeats thinks of 
the lest oi loyalty as a cruel intervention, Mr. MacManus of it as a 
glorious transhguration : to Mr. Y’eats the ** little old woman " makes 
an unreasonable demand, to Mr MacManu=. she merely receives her 
due. In the last analysis the chief point of diffeience betwt^en the two 
men is to be found in the strong patriotism of Mr Mac Manus who finds 
a pleasure in serving Ireland and who consider*:^ the need of help as well 
as the difiiculties of giving it. 

The others of the plays of Mr MatManu-^ are chiefly realistic 
pictures of Irish life and character. Of these there is a small group 
which carry a nationalistic aigument, while the others are largely of 
a social nature. 

The Hard Hearted Man, Orange and iirecn, Rofy Wins, and Bong 
Tong Come io Balrtddery’^nikch of them seems to admit of classification 
as a play with a purpose. The last of these is a pleasant enough little 
comedy, built around a good situation, tJiat of two “boarding school'' 
daughters who alter their names to suit the faslnon and who try to 
estabJisIi bon ion into their home town Jhc nationalistic sentiments 
of the piece are introduced incidentally Iwo minoi characters, 
Albert Orful of the Local Governinc nt Board and bandy McNab of the 
Department for Providing Home Employnunt for the Irisli, furnish 
eviddllce of the blindness, thc‘ lack of sympatliy, tlie unconcern, the in- 
competency of British Agents who mtcrfeic m Irish affairs. Rory 
Wins and Orange and Green likewise have noteworthy polemical value. 

To say of The Hard Hearted Man that, on account of its propagan*- 
dist nature, the author offers it for jilaying purposes free of acting fee, 
is a gobd indication of the puipose of the piece It is an anti-emi- 
gration (pjay ot nierit and conviction The “hard hearted maxi is 
one who riiacOuAtenances a •youth’s going to America, who offers work 
on his Own pldice, and who, finally, at the end of the play, when the 
'^Yankee'"* come home repentant, gives him work to do. Prom 
^ tfafe plAy^ we learn that einigi;ation is all a matter of pride, that a 
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haughty refusal to dig tl^e neighbour's land for a vSage is more 
often the cause of leaving * than dire necessity. With employ- 
ment offered him in Ireland, WiUiam Breslin plans to leave his old 
father behind and "to push his fortune" in America.’ It is, as we have 
said, a matter of pride. "I mean," says Breslin, " no man who's a man, 
would live here, in hunger and hardships, and when there's such a coun- 
try as America afore him." The opposite stand, taken by Maurice 
Ruddy, he who oftcred tlie job, the hard-hearted man, is interesting 
and constitutes the force of the nationahsstic arggnjent : 

Small wondci Ireland is dhnving to the dewl — all that 1 have 
seen since the days was the sorry sight of our poor country going 
Irom bad to worse bc'in' diivcn headlong to the devil by careless 
ones, that will neither help the country them-ielves, nor leach their 
children to helpTier ; but teaching their children three things always — 
to forget their country’s language, an' to forget their country an' to get 
out of their country as fast as they can— My black curse upon the 
emmigrant ship, for it's takin'th»‘ flower of our girls an' the pick of 
our men, from innocence here to the greed an' the shame an' th(' 
guilt, the unhappy hie an' the r('moi?»elul death there. An’ Ireland — 
God of pity look down on you Ireland, an' God of mercy forgive 
them that turn their backs on you, an' forgive, too, the fathers an' 
mothers that hurry their childien an' your children away Irom 
you." 

Realism is the chief chaiacleristic of all these plays — including 
the small patnotu group just di->cusse<l. The Lad from Largymore , 
Dinny 0*Dox&d, Xtbby Harnn\ Matching, d/rs Connolly* s Cashmere, 
and The Leadin Road to Dontgnl, t*ach of these I'l true to life and each 
IS built around a very good Nituation. The Lcadin* Road to Donegal 
seems to the present writer very iie.irlv, il not certainly, the best of all 
of this type. It luns as follows 1 aiciy, the tailor, and his wife are sit- 
ting up late to linish a suit for a wt tiding for the moi^ow. Just as they 
are about U go to bed 1 aidy disrovei s that the little dog has been 
playing with tlie coat and \csl ot the -uit and got them ajr dirty on 
the floor. There are a few warm words and Taidy exclaims : " ITiere 

she goes — there she goes now. Set a woman's tongue goin' an' Bonny- 
party himself, at the In^ad of all his army, couldn't stop it." Each 
accuses the other of being a talk-apace ; and finally they< a^ee 
that the first who spc'ak^ a single word “ will have to pvt breie^n' 
on the little dog " They settle before the fire again. MiW dihnax 
comes with the arriyal of travellers at confused cross*'rpad^Oi|xi|(l^ the 
^bin who desire to be told or pointed out the leadin'^ro&d w 
remembering their pledge neither Taidy nor tspeajks 

and in turn a footman and a drivoi* flee the 
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dmttimg sotae spell to be on the cabin. The gentleman finally enters 
and brings about the denouement by offering to kiss Mary. 

These are simple plays, requiring few actors find little stage*setting. 
Plots are not complicated and, in the hands of country dramatic socie* 
ties, they easily strike home. The situations of the pieces are all point- 
ed and well worked up Mr. MacMamis is direct and lucid at exposi- 
tion and his handling of tense dramatic moments is usually very good 
and the action is clear throughout We cannot say. as we might be led 
to say of anothe^, \h^i he seems to have caught the Irish spirit , he has 
known and lived the Irish life and the very essence of his speech atld 
of his mood is Tiish. With admirable point to each of his sketehes he 
has built an interesting sene-^ —a seiic- tiue to Inland 

Mr. MacManus' diamatu skill is -.hown m one ol his defects. 
Often horse-play of one kind or otliei foiiititutts nr accompanies 
the denouement^ as in The Lad Jtow Lari^vunnc nluic a wliip is used to 
good effect, in Bong 1 ong Come to Bain Idtt\ wlicu Aunt Brigid drives 
two Englishmen out of tJie liousc, in 717; ( onnollv\ Cashmoe at the 

forceful recovery of the “be(|iieatlud aiticles, vind in Ihi Hard Hearted 
Man in the ** rough lunisf ’ following lli< hii.ikmg open oi the trunk of 
the “comehome Yankee*' and tliL distox<iv that it is “j)acko<r* with 
one shirt front and some huge rock-^ I his soi t ot thing is not in 
• the •best of taste, of couise and \ft Air Manus tames his 
action along very well, makes tlic roueh and-tumble eond-n^turedly 
humorous and keeps it incidental 

When we say that All Scunia- AlacAIaiius i*), in his pJavs as well as 
in Iiis social sketches nniic than .i mcie entertaiiK»i , we mean that he 
stands for the Indi latc, il-. national hope and country hfe. We 
shall refer to The Ballade of a Country Boy bt cause we find there crys- 
tallized the same ideals which arc more \agu<ly and incidentallv ex- 
pressed in the other works of Mr. MacManus \\e iiec‘d refer to but 
two— A/y Creed and For Ireland — ^to show the bent of his nationalistic 
spirit, perhaps to quote a couple of lines 

Her glories gild my waking hours, her woes my dreams overcast ; 
And the love that fed my heart's first fire, pit ase God, 
shall light my last. 

0, Ireland, for your holy sake I'll joyful bear all pain. 

To your high cause I consecrate my heart, my hand, my brain. 

In poems npt primarily on a patriotic theme there is, as one reviewer 
has said^ of Irish hillsides, and the world of Donegal is pictured 

for others by one who loves it«and who teaches otjj)iers to love it, too. 
*ljis spirit i$ contagious. ^ ^ 

But apqttt from their patriotic merits, apart from their propagandist 

Mr. MacManus are faithful port- 
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raitures, they am representative of a society which few pan know and 
understand. Living men and women breathe dowi^their pages and 
the cleverest wit of the Irishman is continually in evidMce. Here are no 
such distorted figures as those in John BulVs Other by Bernard 

Shaw, in The Playboy of the Western World by J. M. Synge, or in the re- 
presentation of the priest in The Tinker's Wedding by the same author. 
Mr. MacManus is faithful to his subjects, his tailors are tailors^ his 
counti-ymen countrymen, his appienticcs apprentices. In Dinny 
O' Dowd, if we wish to take an example, wc find Jhiijn* dealing with a 
priest w^ho leally believes that Dinnj has come back to life and is 
frightened at meeting him , and yet die execution of the passage is 
always respect iul tlure is no undue uncut of sneering laughter as in 
The ”1 i7iker's Wedduif^ Ihi'^ but out compaiison, others would show 
the difference in* (>11111 lights a diricniue due to the fact that Mr. 
Synge wiites Irom uitliout, and Mi MadVIanus fiom within, and 
knows, and has lived the Jdt Ik hj^ Timed to inlcipret 

» Ip *• :*' 

If the pla>s ol Ml MarM niu mav be said to be ol value toi their 
social charac teii/aiion^ so much mt>i< must be his poems and prose 
sketchi»s FI IS Inst voIuuk in vum wa'^ Jrom Heathy Hills ; 

and Ballads of a ( onnI}v Ihv latest dates some 5^ears back. Of 
lecent times he li.is bcui doin^^ inosth' prose studies Three volumes 
constitute the main boefv (d liis noii-di amalu piose work. The Bend of 
the Road, 1898 .1 Lad of tin O J nt Is 1902 , and Yourself and the Neigh- 
bours, 1913 Changinc, mood liom pathos to laughter, from sentiment 
to heroism his uenk i c\ci pumcitcd with the spirit of Donegal 
hillsides 

When Ml. MacMaiuis stnkis the hii< mood, his singing is fresh 
and natural W( sc cm to Ik ai the baid ol a race. Many are the wondei 
tales he himself has told by evening fue-sidcs, lollickmg tales, tales 
of enchantment, and Irish tales handc'd down from of old Dr, Kil- 
gannon; The BeuiUJud I tddh , Fr^sh Yiglils ; 1 luough the Turf Smoke \ 
and The Leadin Road to Doitcgal weie the kind of story related by this 
seanachtc to wondering auditors among the hills of Ireland. Donegal 
Fairy Stories and Jn Chimney Corners are typical of the lore of tihe 
seanachies ; the rollicking stones of the type of Dr, Kilgannon are of 
Mr. MacManus’s own creation Books aic very scarce in Ireland. 
Mr. MacManus has told of how he got “ the tradition " of a book add 
followed that book several times over the range of hills as it loaned 
to various persons until at last he was able«to borrow it for his {Phh dSO. 
Several times in the three volumes of collected social«^k6tehes aliovoi 
mentioned he indicates the rarity of books, and John 
care of the few he owned. Histories and biographic wre 
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Tau^ vri^ learned and good verse was easily memoriaed. When the 
Nation Came is |he title of one of the studies telling how several men 
clubbed together to subscribe to the Nation , and how» after one had 
travelled seven miles to get it, they gathered at the house of Denis 
MacFaddyen, whose daughter £}lcn read the paper aloud. So pre- 
cious and so prized was reading material 

i, 

The Bend of the Road and A Lad of tin O'FrieVs — anecdotes ot 
his own boyhood and youth in the Donegal village — arc very much 
alike, except thaf the sketches in the litter form a sequence of a 
semi-biographical* nature \V“o have us^il tlic words ‘'social sketches*' 
as characterizing these pieces of woik Jhis seems the appropriate 
classification AndSn doing social skctch#^s Mr MacManus has had 
great success because he thoroughly iindt r-l nnls the life of which he 
writes ; he has lived it and is saturated with it It is* all stored within 
him and now he is giving it forth hor sc mu \oars he was Du 
MaeUier m a Donegal village and then ont day he turned the key in the 
ddor and came over the hills and look the bfiat for America It is of 
himself that he has related tht incuhnts ot IniilliLtual Feats by the 
Fireside sexidThe Masth(r aid ilu Iht ( I adh lit is telling of his 
own boyish pranks when Ik wntts of tin <l<»ings of tm followers of 
the Vagabqne ^ 

It IS of himself that he sa\s . 

"The bud in the bush and tin tiout in tlie bum, nofc less 
than the hills and the streams wtre m> companions as well 
as the other barefooted, gay-hcarted lads of Knockagar, who ran \^atli 
me when I chose But these latter I did not tdways choose , 
for, though they appreciated the nt'st'» of mavis and Icverock and 
partridge I showed them, and the trout pool I discovered for them, 
and the den of wild thernc^ I disclosed to them, and the talcs I told 
them by the way, and the fiery Irish b illacU 1 said for them — still, 
they are unsatisfying they could not loun the hilK for the hills sake, 
and a mavis singing on the thorn, or i trout leaping in the pool, 
suggested to them a tine ‘cock-shot*' above and beyond all else/' 
The book is a masterpuce We know of no better means of coming 
to an a;|^preuation and love of tlu In*-!! life and the Irish people. The 
characterization and the de:,cnptioii is splendid If we never read the 
book again-^thou^ we sliall many time® —wc should never forget 
the wilddpvehness on Glenboran , the confusion of the big Harvest 
Fair of , the charm«of story-telling in the evenings , the tense 

excitemtot of the hand-ball contest , the impiessivc splendour of a re- 
iig^Ohb pit^xnage to Loch Dearg . the rivalry and glory of the great 
oh lijGid^jipimer's Night., and the real affection of Father Dan 
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for his peopte, and his sorrows because it seems that all the boys and 
girls must go the road to Amerikay. ^ 

The patriotism of Mr. MacManus stirs, with an intense fervor, 
Uncle Doners rambling reminiscences by the yalla hrelight of* the 
days of "98. The fighting, the hiding, the rising again, and the last 
flight^these are all told. '‘But there was the one mistake world# 
again' all the time — the want of organization and discipline, and 
obedience. So that, always, vvhat we won with wan Ijaftd we lost ivith 
the other." Uncle Doncl it was who n^ver omitted, at Rosary-time, 
to call for " Wan Patcr-and-Ave foi poor sufferin' Irelan' ; that God 
might lighten her bniden. and kad lur into tlie bright sunshine of his 
eternal smile." 

Mr. MacMaau-) ma^ not be really autobiographical in any inci- 
dent, and yet in everv incjdenl lie gnes the impression of writing of 
something of whuh lie knows and of which he lias had experience. 
With but little difficulty we yield to the impulse of oui imaginations and, 
at the spell of his pen, seat ourselves around Tool-a-Gallagher's candle 
and come to know all these things even as though part of our own 
experience 

Yourself and the Net^hbour is the title ol Mr MacManus' latest 
book. The very titles of the studies therein collected indicate the cha- 
racter ol the book 1 f a seciuencc again, somewhat after the fashion 
of the splendid Lad of the O' LtuFs, but the mood is less imaginative 
and more realistic, it deals less with thoughts and ideas and dreams and 
more with hard actualities than a Lad of the O'FrieVs. The separate 
pieces are In Barefoot 7 imi , A Day in Uu Bog , Your Courtin* days , 
Your Wedding ; When a Man's Married , Hie (icnfle People ; When the 
Tinkers Came , The Comc-Home Yankee , The Masther ; and Evening's 
Quiet End, We, who have been privileged to read this volume in the 
manuscript, venture the statement that it surpasses both his other 
volumes. All ol it is w^ntlcn in the second person, a trick of the 
author's which gives a reality, a familiarity, and a charm from which 
it is not possible to escape 

What in music is called the attack, is simply irresistable iu work 
like this. The reader is captured and put in the proper subjective ntOod 
at once, with, for instance, an opening sentence like, "Do you lOind the 
turf cutting, the turf cutting in Donegal, the turf cuttihg 
bogs, far away, among the far hills." When the Tinkers 
particularly fine opening and another skQjtch begins : 

^ shoot bed just adjoining the kitchen fire — a bed that 
less than three or more than five — ^you, because you 
care-burdened age of eight, tumbled, just at the 
your mother, the first in the house to slir, was 
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Itom the ashes in which they had been raked, building them on the 
hearth, and piling black turf around them— to make a big, roaring, 
blazing fire, in which should boil the pot for your morning's 
stirjlbout." 

So, in simple speech, in strong sentences of Anglo-Saxon words, 
^th few French or Latin derivatives, we arc transported to the Irish 
soil. We fall in love, and we join " the Boys,” and we looktnto the 
eyes of our cailln^ami know that her soul says to us : ” In Ireland all 
men that are men^ must divide their hearts between two loves.” We 
go off to reap the Scotch Harvest ; wc extend our Jiospitahty and liave 
to entertain the Tinker’s for all winter; wc enjoy with d( light and 
wonder the contests of learnin’ in which The Ma’ilhep is engaged ; we 
glory in becoming one of the ^veat seanarhres of thevonntryside and 
indulging in entrancing reminiscences ; wc firmlv believe in tlu* 
Gentle Folk and would agree that " there me more nnglibours at 
Knockagar than are on the priest’s book-. Tlo're i- it. •idle .i loot ot 
ground without its fairi’.” 

Suffice to say that on a, 13*^ <>i m-in- wt‘ like to 

one of Mr. Mac Manus’ books in our liantl :uv\ llimk <»ursrlvc*s a in 
Ireland, to renew in our iinaf>inations the lilt ol sinu:ini; l)ir<h, iho iharu) 
of slanting hilksicleb, the enchantment ot lInt^nanlcd grazing;* laiul'^, 
the glint of sun-lit rooi'^ in tJie wondious fjr-oll *own, {lie delight 
in the swirling, dimpling tiout pool, or perhaps spell of ^eaitachir 
tales in the gloaming, the joy in the flic kcring fire, the Irii^ndly inteie^t 
of the neighbours, and tlie kinrlly benediction of Father Dan. i’hi-, 
all this, is ours for the asking. 


Ynrh. 


KI.bKIJXdi: COLBY. 
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I )f nl Dcsiit IS the birth of llappines*'! 

— t7i^s oj Sakya Mum, 

Vikuini-culit}^ i Iht Kin£< 

Sat( a moininc* in -.])nni. 

And all In's Nim Gf ms ^ ir '-tiokint; then beards, and look- 
ing nowhere ; 

And \ itiiu w IS so lui aiid so ^icsh and so trim. 

It \\,ikomd a swiet sadness in Inm 

iMir \\oods f ni tio«s, fan flowtis fair everything, — * 

But is the woilTl hippy ' pondered the King, 
rhildien r»l Salas^ an, \ nun iie likt* ints on the sides of a hill. 
Hurrying, srnirvne ne\ti at lest, — 

Sav', v\ho Is with liappiness blest ^ ' 

Ihcn Kanishka, lioni out the throng, — 

His beard a century long — 

lade answer * lobe hkethcL, OKing, weie Indr'asan on 

earth : 

The vicai of Brahm|: on eaith 
And a fountain of ]oy unto woith ' 

And slowly the others replied. 

And each with the othci vied 
To make out the monarc h the best and happiest man 

iKirn : 

But never the least little ripple 6f smile 

Lightened hij thought-furrow 'd features the while* ^ » 

• The Famous Naoaratna t Indian Mixuktva* / 

} The Indian Jupiter. Indr’asan is the Indian OlympnSii ^ 
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And lo ! a poor beggar was passing that way. 

And he was singing, — So happy and gay ! — 

“ The wisest have spoken.— Let’s hear the wisdom Misery 
I holds : 

' Ohe, old beggar, is anything less 
Or wanting lo thee unto true happiness ? ” 

The beggar bowing low to the earth, 

Said ; V O happiest day smce my birth ! 

Want ? 1 want nothing, O King ! Long since have 1 ceased 

to desire ; 

And now to be or not to be. 

Is almost all the same to me.” 

" To be or not to be 
Is all the same to thee ? 

Ah, beggar, then, beggar,” quoth the King, “thou art the 

happiest man ! — 

Desire, — ah, thou but away. 

We men had no reason to pray ! ’ 


NICHOLAS RAY. 
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A GR£AT lady and sovereign JIULER of 

HEARTSf " . ' 

S INCE Miss doatli ami lor some years before it 

there has 141*1 n ti (lang»‘L tluit lu*r name would remain in 
men's minds a sMK>uyni nnl> for a ministering angel in Nurse's 
uniform. The lact ili.il letters of her name form the 

anag.'am “ Flit on cheering Ani>el,’' combined with Longfellow's 
poem of ‘'Snita Filonuni/’ in«!eised the likeliliood that 
Florenc(‘ Xightiiu .ih* would fliLthiough the momorj^ of twentieth 
century persons .i-, thit Ladv with the Lamp whose shadow was 
kissed by the wound(‘d soldier in tht hospital at Scutari, who 
were aw'ake and ( onsc ions wdic n she made her nightly round of 
the wards, and as nothing moic 

Sir Edward C ook\ biogiaphy of Miss Nic^litin^ale has put our 
fear at rest. He has given us a full length, life-sixed portrait of 
her character, Thi^ Woman ; I'he Lady in Chief ; The Governess 
of the Governors ; The Great Lady, in tlie sense of a queen of 
hearts and minds, ruling by doing service to mankind. Stands 
before ns? 

His portrait does not contradirt first impressions, partial 
sketches, studies of Inn* in one great eporli of her life. She was 
indeed a Nurse ; 11 k‘ Pioneer of modi in Nursing. To Miss Night* 
ingale nursing was a vocation, a fine art ; something more than 
a profession, never to be degraded to a trade. 

She said in her Memoir of Miss Agnes Jones : " Nursjitg is 
an art and, if it is to be made an art, requires as exclusive a 
tion, as hard a preparation, as any painter's or sculptor's* / 
for what is the having to do with dead canvas or coW 
compared with having to do with the* living body*^the 
of God's Spirit ? Ii is one of the Fine Arts ; I had Almoef 
the finest of the Fine Arts." After showing that clad§ 
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'a^ed mgike no difference in the art of dursing, she asserts that 
i;here is no such thing as amateur art or amateur nursings If 
^ by amateurs we njeant those who take it up for play, it is no art 
at all, no nursing at all. You never yet made an artist by paying 
him well* But — ^an artist ought to be well paid." In an Appen* 
dix to her Notes on Nursing, one of the most trenchant, pithy and 
comprehensive books we know, she deprecates the errors in clini- 
vcal details to be«^ound in fiction. Shakespeare alone could define 
a nur^. She quotes from Cymbelinc : 

“ So kind, so duteous, diligent. 

So tender over his occasions, true, 

So feat, so nurse-like.'* • 

In her own person she went near to iul filling her own ideal, 
—-in the estimation of others : we mav be ^*ure tlial , from her own 
point of view, the nearer she approaclu*d it, tlu* lurther away did 
her ideal seem to be. Wo all, Georgians and Edwardians as well 
as Victorians, are familiar with Longfellow’s pi( tiire of " The Lady 
with the Lamp " in his SaJifo Filomcna . no need to quote' from the 
poem. Thanks to the note-book of a friend we have just read 

r me verses published in Pituch, February 1855, which contain 
less well-known portrait of the l.ady : — 

' A woman, fragile, pale and tall 
Upon her saintly work dotli move, 

Fair or not fair who knows ? But all 
Follow her lace with love. 

Lady — the very name is ^weet 
Spc'aks of full song thro' darkness hoard 
And fancy findeth likeness meet 
Between thee and the bird 

Whose music cheers the gloomy world, 

As thy low voice in anguish dim 
That through those sad rooms lieth cold 
pn brain and heart and limb. 

^ o'* 

iGod g:uard thee, noble woman ; still 
■Wear the Saint's glory round thy brow, 

' l.et tdgots call thee* as they wiL, 

' 'What Christ preached doest thou.' 
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Sir Edward Cook in the introductory charier to his Life 
cipher warhs his readers that the Florence Nightingale he ^ows 
them is a very different person from this Saint in a popular 
calendar. Her character, he says, " was stronger, more si$acious> 
and, as I have felt, more lovable than that of the Lady 
with the Lamp " 

Ha is right Florence Nightingale is all that popular enthu- 
siasm and loving tiadition have described her to be and handed 
down to us, but she is more also TtigXady^witli the Lamp is 
good Our Quccn-icgnant in the kingdom of hcaft and intellect 
is greai^ as well as good Aftci lui death a preacher desenbed 
her work as having been done by foice of simple goodness. 

If we tran'^'litc simple as single hearted, Miss Nightingale 
was simplicity nsel^ incl lui nm w is ihvays good But no one 
who Studies Ikt lilt ftin ful to be stiiK L bv the many-sidedness 
of her chaiae te r the ii h \ ukU of Iili ^^ifts lo show the inad- 
equacy of the pu '1 hi I s V (),iU S 1 L ( ook givts us the opinion of 
Miss Nighling ik c \pT -si d bv i n in o1 aif iirs who had come into 
touch with nun ol aiutc'^t and gic itest administrative 

capacity II< rs w js tli 1 1 n '^t hi am he had c'ver known in 
man or woman ( )ir^ i \ i ton i \\h> liaci (\piessed hei admi- 
lation of Mns Nuhtn lU s c title nc ss aod simplicity, wa5 keenly 
sensible of hei diiili idcdncss and administrative capacity 
“ I wish we had lu i t tin ii <')lhct, she said in a letter to 
the Duke of C imbrid ii lsS6 

In spite of thi bio^i i])h i s i-s »tion and our Own belief 
in it, we cannot help M>in^ thit non' of the titles given MiSs 
Nightingale fit hci nn it e \ictl\ tlian that of the “ Lady with the 
Lamp,*' beiau-c it conijnc luiids nuny points in her character 
as well as seizes upon a i Iiii ictcnsMc ut which seived as a type 
of her " service at Scutaii 

She was a (jcnius, a Lady with i Lamp indeed^ Quite as 
really as she passed thiough the hospital at Scutari every night, 
the lanthorn of Duty and Love in her hind, so she passed through 
life holding high the Lamp ol Truth She held her lamp in such 
wise that the aisles of the Past, explored by her searching i|lte||teot^ 
stood out to view illumined by the light of the Preseut^j^'^tKosaf 
who have eyes to see Wcll-poiscd m*her commandihg 
she turned her lamp so that it revealed vistas* of 
shaped by men's use of the Present and the Past. 
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Regarding hei as a Light-bearer we sec her as the most 
practical of M> sties— all true mystics aic more or less practical — 
and the most spmtual of Pragmatistb As a mystic she was her- 
self the reflector of Light She stood hrmly on the Truth that she 
had carefully' felt out foi heiself to be the only safe foundation. 
In a fragment of a paitly autobiographical story m her Suggestions 
for 1 hoitgnt •-lie desuts that neithci name noi date shall be ittscnbed 
on her heroilie s ^ave — these woids only 1 believe in God. 

This was ^ht lound&l on on which slit stood , stood in nobly 
unself-constious poise, not that she mij.ht be sun of men, but 
that she might catch the Light, and that the laght, stnking the 
many facets of her chaiactci might lx n sealed toiler fellows foi 
the glory of (rod Ilu mtaii.n», it id into flic woid mystic 
by some persons who ha\f not thought I'l ‘"i.hicrt of mysticism 
out, as that of a eomtcmphilnc udusi, i' -,oia. seen to be a it- 
stneted one by a studv ot the lucsol rc d ii\s'i(s I his is how 
Floience Nightingale defined MystKi-.ni 

“ Mysticism to dwell on the niisien to uti liaw ourselves 
from the things of sens., into i o mni iiion wi' u ( oa to c ndcavoui 
tOr partake of the Diviiic \jtu e, that i , ol t'ol ness \Mien we 
ask ouiselvcs onlv whit is ii,,lit oi wha* i- the vill of (jod (the 
same question) tluuwrniiy t'liiy Desiidtohv lu IIio light ’ 

In a Preface she wiot leir u nook on Mi die ism to eontam 
selections from the writin„ oi Mystics be'em^.m, to different 
periods, lyiiss Nightingale tuithci gayc net defaimion of Mysticism 
as the “attempt to diaw ncai to <.od no* by utes oi ceremomes, 
but by in w aid disposition 

“That Religion is not deyotion hut woik and suffering 
for the love of God this is the tiue do trine ol Mystic s — as is moie 
particularly set foith in a dehnitioii oi the sixteenth century 
‘ True rehgion is to have no otliei will but Ciod s ’ ” 

"Where shall 1 find (rod ■* In irtyself lhat is the true 
Mystical Dextrine But then I myself must be in a state for Him 
to come and dwell in me 1 his is the whole aim of the Mystical 
Life . Sind all Mystical Rules in all limes and countnes have been 
laid dbvfn for pattmg the soul in such a state That the loul 
hersell, ifhould* be heavcui, lhat om Father whic h is in Heaven 
should^welt in her, that there is something within us infinitely 
tnoreii estimate than often comes out, that God enlarges this 
* palace pf our soul ’ by degrees, so as to enable her to receive 
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Himself, that thus He gives her liberty, but that the soul must 
give herself up absolutely to Him, for Him to do this-^this is the 
conclusion and sum of the whole matter, put into beautiful 
language by the Mystics/' After dilating on the essential quality 
of Prayer, regarded mystically as an asking, not for anything we 
wish from God, but to know what God wishes of us, she shows 
clearly the absence of all self-preoccupation in the minds of these 
mystics even in the hour of death “In the dying prayers there 
is nothing of the egotism of death 11 is iTie reformation of God's 
Church — God's childi on- for whom the ^tlf w'ould give itself, that 
occupies the dying thoughts /Iliotc is often a desire to 

suffer the grcdtest siiffc rings end to offer the greatest offering, 

with even grcalci* pain, if so any woik can be done 

These suppliants dul not live to see the lefoimation of God's 
children. >{o will any w'ho now oiler these prayers. But 

at least we can all woik lowaids su< h practical re^fonnations. 
The way to live with (lod is to live with ld<^vis, to do and 
suffer for them. lliosv wlit) have to work on men and women 
must above all a Spiiiluil Id^ il, their purpose ever 

piesent The mystuai siati' i-. tli' essence of common sense.'^ 

If, as wc liold n so io he Mi‘>s Nightingale's dehmtion of mys- 
ticism and m>'-,tK'^ tiiu In ccitnnlv m hei life and tharacter 
illustialcd and ilIuinmatMl this line definition. In this respect* 
she is a LigJit-be*m 1 , being, as we said, the most practical of 
mystics. 

Fiom M\st ( isui to I’lagmatism i. suppo=;ed to be a far cry. 
In Miss Niglitni ’ah 's life and pcisonality the mystic and the 
piagmatii-t m<ct and unite 

To quote her own woids, -,he had “ nmodelled her whole 
religious belief fiom » nd to end,'' and h<id “ learnt to know Qod " 
befdre her life ot activity — as known by the world — began. She 
had learnt to know" God — the inith — because she had obeyed 
the Law of Service, and had theiebv found that Truth is Love, 
and Love can only be known by loving. 

Truth is known to be Love because Love is Light and rcvtfals ^ 
Itself. We can only retain the laght by receiving it and fcom- 
municating it to others. We cdmmunic^tc it through 
of acts of service , of aid given practically, intellectually, 
ly — ^in other words by being an illuminating per$onali1;^| 
in the outpouring of self for the benefit of others. "*'»*'** 
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According to pragmatism the value" of a crOed consists in 
the life lived by the pci son professing it , the value of religion 
? ill the deeds done in obedience to its precepts. Hence we say 
Florence Nightingale was a spiritualised pragmatist: > , 

- V " If it is said, " wrote she in Stigf^esiions for Thought/* 
we cannot love a low — the mode in which God reveals Himself— 
the’^nswer i§ we can love the spirit wliicli originates the law.**,. . , 
“ Wh^h^r Qj. drink or whatsoever we do, 

vdOA f?lory ofGod. To do it ‘ to the glory of God * 

he to fulfil the I-ord's purpose. Tliat purpose is man's, 
in truth, inen ase in light i.eir.g." 

.'.lU: ‘Regarding ]Wi-s Nightiugale as a iighL-l)^';u'cr, wc see her 
charming simplicity. See gatiic’wl e.p e.:! hc" iorces and directed 
5„,tli4m to the one grtvU ]JLU])ose of gioiMviug by serving man. 
V'She wrote on the margin of Parcu'clsns : “fo find out 

S‘lVhat we can do, one s individual plca ^, as ^^L]] as the General 
End,, is mans task. To sem- man loi God's sake, not man’s, 
ywill prevent failure Irum being di-oppoinina.nt.'' 

’^poking at her uholo personalit}’, as taa biographer siiows 
tp.tis, we see how many weie tia j^arts bkn; into this simplicity' 
'40|'the whole by’ her singkn.ess oi aim. Vwis pre-eminently’ a 

not a politician. Slio was eve r a tighter, but she 
|?J»;3as;also a consummate sirategbt. W’e liave but to follow the 
"details of her work as Lady' in Chief to grasp the truth of these 
^iStsatPmenls. We sec Ikt resourcefulness before she went to 
;tlie Crimea, during Iht* timt' she toc»k charge of the Home for Sick 
, Ua^eS'in Harley Street — her " first siiualion ’* as she called it. 

;She entered upon her " first situation” in 1853. This Home 
; w^,tU^naged by a Committee of fine ladies, to use Miss Nightin- 
gadpip words. ^ She de«^(Tibed her duti{“= thn^* * 

J am to have thr (hoo'.mg ol the hou-( , the appointment 
bf the Chaplain and tla. maiu g' nu n^ t f the funds ac the F.A.S. 

0t present minded. Ihil L.'iali Jiim-.(.b lould not prophesy 
h<Slj|l^r they Mdll be mmdid at 8 o dork tins (\( iimg ” 

' Clearly this " situation ” prepaied Ik i for taking a higher 
pOst^^*L Th<f management tciscly described by hci significant 
^ committee bf fine ladies ” — was nominally done by 
mean^ a Council cmpotveied to appoint a " committee of 
Ladies ** and a Committee of Gentlemen ” To govern the 
body revealed and developed those latent powers of 
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statecrait ana aotnmance that were to have Iai:ger 

the Crimean war. ^ 

''1 have had to prepare this immense house for patients 
in ten days — without a bit of help but only hindrance from my 
('ommittcc.** These words from a letter to an intimate friend 
strike a note of frequent recurrence in this chapter of her work. 

/'I have been ‘ in service ' ten days and have had ,to fqijiisl^ 
an entirely empty house in that time. We take in patieft^ thi^^ 
Monday ^ and have not got our workmen 

This was a type of difficulty that exhilarated our, (jreat 
.Lady ; there were otlicr kinds that made her good nag, Patience, 
bolt, and obliged her to jnonnt lier horse, Dominant. For instance, 
religious narrowness. That was a fence at which she put her 
fine steed at once, and vaulted over it. 

‘‘My Committee refused mo to take in to patients — - 

whereupon I wished tliem good morning, unless I might take in 
Jews and tfieir Rabbis to att(‘nd them. So now it is settled,, and 
in print, that wo arc to take in all denominations whatever, and 
allow them to be visited by their respective priests and muftis. 
The letter ends thus : 

“Amen.^ From Comniitlces, Charity and Schism — from Philan- 
thropy and all the deceits of the Devil, Good Lord deliver us ! 

. . It will do me nuicli good to see a good man again.^^ 

In one of her letters to her father she told him that wh^ 
she went into service slie determined that, happen what might, . 
vshe would not ‘‘intrigue' among the Committee.” “ Now I per- 
ceive that I do all my business by intrigue.” 

Miss Nightingale proceeds to give an instance of her methods, 
of management. A serie ^ of resolutions w'as pre.cnted to the Com*" 
raittec as coming from the Medical Men. .. , . 

.. “All these 1 proposed and carried in Committee witho,^,telI*- 
ing them that they came from me ; then, and not till 
showed them to the Medical Men without telling them tha tbey 
were already passed in Committee.” 

Other kinds of difficulties that vexed her £Oul she m^t^Hi^d, 
not by strategy but by courage in taking responsibility^ OH boi* 
/own shoulders when Committep and Medical Men i efused to 
fi&ii their shoulders to bear the burden. For 
/ have cases of purelj^ lazy fits, and cases deserted by their 
my Committee have not the courage to di$chargEl$i 
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iTlie Medical Men say they won't — alnd t at'y^ays 
•^;)^||^hs;'the, 'stop-gap ^ oh all occasions/'’ ‘ ' ''‘'z " 

' Her pnngent letters* doubtless, helped to keep the Dohiihant 
■ Lady's head cool and her heart sweet. She enjoyed her work ; she 
reaiked that at last she had been able to snap the silken bonds 
of faihily solicitude and opposition that had bound her hitherto, 
fretting her into occasional fits of morbid depression or futile 
exas|>ie^ation ;^she experienced the delights of power — the power 
of grj^t gifts irf the of clamant humanity ; in short, she 

had .been able to respond to her vocation. 

She spoke indeed of her difficulties, but she spoke of her 
consolations also. I begin the New Year/’ she said, “ with more 
. true eeling of a happy new year than ever 1 h^id in my life."' 

The New Year, 1854, was to be a iriomcntous year for Miss 
Nightingale;,; In it she was called to take her part, not only 
in the history of our own country, but c^f Europe also, and her 
narne, dear at that time to her family and licr friends, was to 
becomfe as music in the hearing of many nations. 

,.jWe have dwelt at some length on her “first situation’' 
partly because, while all the world knows the' Lady in Chief at 
Sedtari, few people had heard anything of the Lady in Charge at 
the Governesses' Home, Harley Street, London, before Sir E. 
Cook's book was published : partly also because it will be interest- 
ing for readeis of that book to see how this first Charge educated 
those qualities that mad( hci the Lady of the Lamp when she was 
entrusted with larger and weightier responsibilities. In Harley 
Street also we sec the woman of affairs, the hard-headed critic, 
as well as the tender, loving woman. We must never fall into 
the mistake of sup])osmg that the fount of pity was ever dried 
up, let humour and sarcasm flow never so freely as caustic from 
tongue and pen Miss Nightingale's biting criticism was sur- 
geon's caustic, used for curative purposes. Hers was too strong 
a character not to be tcndei Only weak characters — morally 
and spiritually weak — are cruel ; only the feeble-minded are 
spitefid; only cowards arc tyrannous. Out of strength comes 
sweetness; out pf force, gentleness. Courage gives vent and 
point to Severity* but it is the severity of justice and of true 
kindness. 

^ Florence Nightingale's clear brain and high courage made 
hca: hands strong as steel, and she did not wear velvet gloves; 
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if^lxen she saw occasion to smite ; but her heart was as soft as 
melting wax, for the fire of Love influenced it. We might mul- 
tiply quotations from her letters which, taken by themselves, 
might serve to show lier a brilliant administrator, not a gentl<‘ 
ministranl But, if we did that, wc should be constrained to 
quote too from letters to her, in which she was thanked for her 
^'unweaned and affectionate attention,'' or addressed as "Darling 
Mother " ; " Good, dear, faithful Frund " 

If we feel called upon to ]>]ead for aue attention to be given 
to her milder vii tuts in lu 1 Hailey Stieet work, Sir E Cook's 
comprehensive liistmv of ho uoik al Sditaii pioves the fallacy 
of the fancy juttuu of lu i thue, as a ‘hninisteimg angel." 
Indeed, we woiidti liow Miss Night ingali found time and strength 
ior nursing at 1hi it of wai Wc know that she did nurse hei 
sick and wouruUd solduis Ikij# with < onsnrnmato bkill and ten- 
deint's and sone liou oi oUki she liad leisnu to sympathise witli 
tlicir K la lives .uid caiiv oiif tlic wishe'^ and fullil the re<]uests of 
those who (Ikfl in ]io-.pital Pun all these ministrations were 
blit suborcliiialc jmiTs 1(» hd v oiiv as a whole Initiator, organi- 
sti, adininish ilo» -In had i e td of all Ik r fo'csigJit, all her imagin- 
ation, all Ik » kn ' oi n>d' »nd ’flans all lici courage, wit, 

luimoui, tiglitm » ])()’' 's \nel wdiat would ha\c become of the 
A iny, tlip lh-])]tal ilu \iu-.es, it shf not known how te 
VIC tual li( ’ fence ^ I to ^ptud tlv inont v at her command ^ 
In the Woles'^ ol .i Ficnch histeiiian ‘ ‘^he in her solici- 

tude tlu sK k ot tine ^ umic^ ' '^ht wms a purvcj’or of clothing 
as We’ll .IS e)l loocl, and, in v li Um. c vpadlv ‘■ha served, she was 
hampeied e emtinually by k i fapi iheu is no need to particu- 
laiise instances ol this, fen ^ lek’s ol the biography will read with 
avidity c’veiy dtlnl of tins episode m Miss Nightingale's life. 
What wc wisli to ]xiiiit onl t'l tliat Sti C Cook's intimate know- 
ledge of eveny detail sei\c- to show' the intellectual and moral 
stature oi the L.*dy m (hat 

And wc have no deiiibt that itadeis will be struck by one 
point in th(‘ (rieat Lady’s admimsti alive method w^hiclt bears 
witness to hei common sense as well a , h r statesmanship. She 
had received from Govciiiment t\\o official responsibilities, 
She was Lady in Chief of the Nursing Department ; she 
High- Almoner It would have been permissible for her 
dispensed her stores herself or through her delegatea far- 
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sigh^fejtoess, however, foresaw irregularities and abuses, if she 
followed this comparatively easy course. She required,* there- 
fore, that all demands upon her stores should come from medical 
authority. For Miss Nightingale was a believer in rules and 
system. She could both make and keep rules. She was equity , 
ready to break through petty regulations and snap rules* 
had become ineffective by their want of elasticity. If Miss 
Nightingale's letters from Harley Street were racy and piquant,, 
those from Scutp,ri toTftC War Office, cbpecially to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, are pungent and lambent. “A fossil of pure Old Red 
Sandstone" slie described one person to be. 'Phe Custom House V 
was "a bottomless pit whence nothing ever issued of all that was 
thrown in." 

was excessively angry vhen more Nurses were sent out 
th^W she considered necessaiA . And pt'rhaps nothing vexed her 
S0Ul more than religious quibbks that were raiMcl. She ex- 
pressed herself clearly : 

' object to the principle of sending any v ue out qud sec- 

tarian instead of qua Nurse.” As Roman ( ai ’iolir Nurses had 
beieb received, she did not see bow Prtsb^aeiians could be re- 
fussed. " Therefore Irt six trained nurses be*sent out if you think 
fit,' of whom Jet two-thirds be Presbyterians. Put J must bar 
fatfi ' drunken old dames. Above lourtien stone; wc will not 
h^^^-^the provision of bed^lcacN i.s not strong enough.” 

■; If readers lay to lieart all the comprc'liensive details given 
them by her biograplier of the ( rimean episode in Miss Night- 
life, they will not be surprised to read what she says 
firh fK)] of Nurses at S. Tlionras’ Hospital at a later 
peridiS^^'^of her life 

Miss Nightingak used to address the Probationer Nurses 
of th^ Nightingale bund School at S. Ihomas’ Hospital. The 
first of these addresses, given January 1st, 1886, was printed 
and issued in pamphlet form, for private circulation. Every 
probatfonet 'was required by the medical authorities to master 
tl4s> foi? it cojtitlined the cream of Miss Nightingale’s nourish- 
ing t^uchin^. In this address the following remarks occur : 

won^ato who takes the sentimental view of Nursing (which she 
calls y ministering’, as if she were an angel) is of course wope 
Unless ; a woman possessed with the idea that she is making 
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a sacrifice, will never do ; and a woman who thinks any klEid of 
Nnrsing work ' beneath a, nurse* will simply be in th^ way.*' 

“If we have not true religious feeling and ‘ ^ 

life, the highest of all things with these, becomes wiifwui them 
" a mere routine and bustle, and a very hardening 
/'•bustle/' ? ' ^ 

Miss Nightingale, howev(*r, is undeviatingly insistive, ' that 
feeling, religious as \vell as romantic, is useless* without deter- 
minate industry and ]>iirposeful effort. Progress must bc^ made. 
“A woman,” says Miss iXightingahs ”who thinks in herself: Now I 
am a full Nurse, a skilh d Nurs<.*, 1 have learnt all that there is to 
be learnt” — take my word for ii — 'Vloes not know what a Nurse 
is, and she never will know.” Not lo progress is not to stand 
still, it is to go back. Pull of pilli tnis address is. She reminds 
the Nurses thai the wt ^ Id. whetht’r of a ward or an Empire, is 
governed by those wis » i?av<' royal ('omrnand of themselves. 
“ She who is tiie most royal mistress of licrself is the only woman 
fit to be in rheuge.” 

Rarely did slie allu<K' t(» herM-li in llieriO addresses. When 
she did, w'-e hav(‘ a renmrk of this kind : — ” The greatest compli- 
ment I have reeeivcvi a Hosjhtal Nurse was this: that I was 
.put to clean and 'dn' day tJie Sjx'cial Ward, with the 

severest nu'dieal or "•urgieal ea^* whieJi I w^as nursing/ because I 
did it ih()rouL,id\ am! VvHijont disturbing the patient/'^ She 
added— 1 thinl 1 eonld giv<‘ a k sson in Hospital housemaid’s 
wwk now.” A‘> a to this remark w'c may notice that 

jMiss Nightingalo was an t^xrt lleiu housekeeper. She required her 
servants to give good scTvice, and she Jiad w^hat she, rea|lijred. 
Her father prononm ed “FJouiui X m lids and dinner pOTect ’* 
after his first visit to her in lui Jxmdon house And the Crdwn 
Princess of (iermany, as the Linpu^s 1 udciick then was, describ- 
ed luncheon at tJiat house as a woik of art “ 

Perhaps this is the point at whitlj we may notice tJie sim- 
plicity of o»T Lady’s inode oi hi' When Florence N^gbtirdal^ 
was a young girl, Mrs. (iasktll (aulhoi of Cranford) descrirnd 
the rooms given up to her us^ when she went to stay at {{'first, 

' the Nightingale’s plac e in Dtrbyshiic Her visit i:^a4b |hat 
she might have quiet and leisuic for wnting* so “ I ai® 
wrote Mrs. Gaskell, “established high up in two 
one out of the other — the old nursenes. It is 
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it isf*fTTic old carpet does not cover the floor. No i^asy cb^r, 
no, sofa, a little rurtainlcss bed, a small gla'^^s." The outer room 
was Florence's room when she was at home ; there everything 
is equally simple, the bed is reconverted into a sofa ; two small 
tables, a few bookshelves, a dark carpet only partially covering 
the clean boards, and stone-coloured walls — cold in colouring 
as need be, but with one low window on one side, trcllised over 
with Virginian crec’per as gorgeous as can be." 

Put side by. side with this the impi<'ssion given by Miss 
Nightingale's rooms in the last ycais of her hie. “ Tlie bedroom 
had a crescent-shaped outer wall with pkas.mt French windows 
and flower balconies. The bed stood befwer n tlH‘ windows and 
the door with its feet facing the fireplace, and behind tlie bed was 
a long shell conveniently placed for books and papers. Then* 
were always floweis in the room. I he walls wen wJule, and there 
were no blinds or curtains * the room seeiaod lull oi light and 
flow’ers. What impre->sed \isitors wa^ the exfjuisjti (leanlines-^ 
and daintiness of all the a])pointnif iit^ wJinli ser\ed is a framo 
to their mistress." One visiloi n marked (n lh» littU that wa> 
in it* beside what was iiei < s^ary Mie liniuime was simple 
neat, cheap, excei>t a Jew ])U(es that IkhI r )nie Lrom the two 
Nightingale houses — Ta'a Ilnisl and Eml>]*‘v 

The drawing -1 oom was loftier, moie ausleie tlian the bedroom , 
many bookcases \\c‘ie in it ; line engravings on the w’alK and some 
photographs of Ihc' Si^tine ('hapcl ceiling. 

It is well known that Miss Nightingale’s wi<le uoild narrowed 
down to two rooms, sometimes indeed, »or long intervals, to one 
room only in her invalid lite dating from hci ictnrn from the* 
Crimolu She occupied a small aica, this Jadv ot loyal personality, 
but she e3{ercised a wide rule of imperial sway. 

Why di<J she shut heiself up ? it may permissibly be asked. 
Surely, thfere was no footing in her charaettT for the delusions of 
a malade imaginaire ? Yet bow was it that, if she were so seriously 
disabled from taking her part in ordinary life, she should have 
lived to extreme old age ? There could have been no organic 
disease* - ' ^ * 

Ptob^Wy each reader deeply interested in Miss Nightingale 
herself as well as in the story of her life will answer the questions — 
ewe alt!y:ays to ai^se-^for himself. For ourselves the answer is 
dew aj;rd‘ satisfactory to our own minds, but difficult to express 
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tersely. That a woman, physically frail, should have lived through 
the strain put upon her whole being during her two years' service 
to her Queen and Country in the Crimean War, is explicable 
dfeUy if we realise that she was divinely called, divinely sustained , 
that she was healthy, though delicate , that her will, of extra- 
ordinary strength, flexibility and staying-power, was obeyed by 
an intellect almost as strong adaptable and persistent as her will. 
But the tax levied upon all that was perishable was as heavy 
as her will was stiong Hence when the tax was no longer 
levied upon nci strained pouers, they collapsed. The 
collapse was as complete as the strain had been prolonged. 
This lb a ph\bical law Dilatation of the heart and neuras- 
thenia, to UbC th pi ofcwonal words ot her Doctor's diagnosis, 
do not ncccssaiilv im])ly oigamr disease, but this fact does 
not prevent inanv d aths fiom occuiung from functional 
distress of iinpoil int oigans and Iroin \ital exhaustion. 
The most rabid bclicxcrs that imalids have not been " as bad as 
they made themse h c s out to be would not dc iiy that Miss Night- 
ingale was ir pc 111 f)l dc. itb o\ci and ovti igiin Yes, but she 
need not have been in tins pen! object some critics, if she'had 
obeyed the rules conTmion '.ense laid dowm and taken care of her- 
self on her return liom bciitari , submitted hcTscdftoa rest-cure, 
or whatevci othu rt torativc w is pusenbLd foi her Complete 
rest would have been followed by a return to ordinary life, 

Thesc^ critic-, ioi ’ct that the laws of hcvilth are not the lulc 
of thumb, and c\en if tluy weu, the Florence Nightingales 
of the world can be iindei no thumb of generality Consider her 
personal creed of existence She wrote to hei Father m 1854: 
" I believe that there is within and without human nature a 
revelation of eternal existence, eternal progiess for human nature. 
At the same time I believe that to do that part of this 
world's work which harmonists accoids with the idiosyncrasy of 
each of us, is the means by whicli we may at once ri^dei^ this 
world the habitation of the Divine Spirit in man, and prepate 
’'"for other such work m othci ot the worlds which $ui:rQttod 

^ t ;> 

Is it consistent with this belief, is it in con$o]qa)&0^ 
her character, that she should ever flinch from doiil|j[ 
required to do by the inward promptings of the 
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bar her individuality, and by the outward leading of events and 
dreumstances ? 

(To he Concluded ) 


Oxford. 


JE\N ROBERTS. 


DYING DREAMS 


The stars Imc drawn a. dusk\ \l'1 
The moon sicms pah and siv,hn^ 
The East doth slow ly blow a spd! 

And m\ dre ims iic dying 
Slay, Night ' sia^ thy llignt 
Foi in\ dicains ait dviiis * 

0 Heart f how dismal dail id dual 
lo thte the Mom com j fly xi,, ’ 

Ah dull Despair • how far and lu ir 
The tjloomy gk am is lyms 
Std\, Night • stav thy th.,hl, 

Foi my drtiims aic dym^. 


Maim, 


MtDSlllR t KHAB/tRDAR. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS REFORMA- 
TION IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA. 

T here die, some chajitcrs in Ihe lii^toiy of the world in reading 
whicli our hcdit is weiglu d down by the diffcient feehngs of 
pity and disgust and \vt xll but lost, oui fiith in the dignity and 
goodness of Jiuinan iKit me On ' '»iii !i ( Inptct is fuinish<'d by the 
Mahomedan umijiicst oi Indii ! ho >avage tribes of Cential 
Asia, goaded on b\ .il «ind a\ arir c , ])onied into India, plundeie 1 
her teinpks an<l piLncs, burnt hci villages and hlled her plains 
with the blood ol hv i o\^n diildicn Not long after, they were 
enthroned in the vtry Ik ait of Jhu lust in and the horrois of 
tyranny wcic iiiacffd ovt i ag iin Oppitssioii and disorder 
reigned supieim foi time (ciiluiK and tlie gloomy storv 

IS haidly ith(\(d by lh< skill of a lldban or the benevolence 
ol a Firozc Shall Contditions lx cdi Emperor 4iid Prince, 
King «md Khan, Rajput and link diMdtd and devastated tht 
tountiy Ihc ])c o])le ^^(ue oppitsstd in the most brutal, some- 
times in tilt most lifiptd, niannc’ Rinds ol the rude warriors 
of the Noith swaimecl on thi frontids and stiuck tenor into 
the hearts of the people Instcuiily icigiied in the country 
bigotry m couits, and desolation m ilu homes of the people 
Life had few things wortJi living foi 

Long since Hardia, tlx last t)f the gieat Hiijdu Etnperots, 
who died in 648 AD, the Hindu leligion wa3 on, the 
decline. Even during the leign of that great king, Kindtlism 
had become eclef tic and weak Buddhism, lost in pomppns 
pageants and goigeous ceremony, was about to disap^ni;;; the 
land. Strange and uncouth tubes had* settled in 
their barbarous customs to the multiplex ceremomajs^ql 
^Sankara rose and fought out the intellectual battjo of 
against Buddhism. Ramanuja sometime later the 
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doctrine of Bhakti and introduced a poptilar element in religious 
thought and activity. Both the doctrine and the method bore 
abundant fruit in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But these 
Acharyas ipiugurated no great and widespread popular move- 
ments. ,The sway of dogmas and idols continued Soaal and 
religious institutions w'ere petrified and all ongmality and life 
seemed to have,fled from the country The pundits tamed on their 
discussions in pfulosophy, using time-honoured formulas, riddles 
and arguments. • The Puranas and the Epics were read and inter- 
preted to unthinking masses The g/;a/s of rivers and the porches 
of temples were crowded w'lth eager votaries sc'i'king salvation 
in baths and in offerings The tenets of n ligion wcie held m 
ceremonial revertnci Hie pag'Mutrv of Mahomedan lule only 
gave a gilded appearance to lh<“ artilicialitv. the sloth and the 
superstition that corniptKl tin life ail'll morals of the people. 

India entered the most a'ute ^tei,< of hci existence when 
political t3naiiny conspnc d with lehgious and soci il decay to make 
the life of hei people inscciue, aitifuial and ipsimme It was at 
this time, when both gocU an^’ ' ags semnd to have* turned away 
frofti the people, that the ii' \' wave of religi ms hope and aspira- 
tion spread ov’^ei tlu length and brcsidth* of Hindustan. It 
slowly gathered force in Oudh and in Be ngal spread over 
the whole of the Gangctit vallej and jienetiated even Raj- 
putana and Kathiawai T1 fulminaled in a gi.ind movement 
of revival and reform in Mahaiashtia, vvluk d helped to make 
tho peasants of the Eastern Punjab into a new and united people. 
The movement reached its climax in the lifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and forms an irapoitant ehaptci m the history of 
this country 

The story of the mernaival s..ints and itloimeis, as told by 
their pious biographers, is full of mteicst These men, the saints 
and reformers, were poor, often of humble origin Some of them 
even bore the marks of a social brand Yet they worked on, 
unheeding the calumny and the* prejudices of men, looking for 
their reWard in their own love and faith Their hearts were over- 
flowing witfhb^evolencc ; their minds with devotion Their one 
solace, wo flUm* lay in preaching to the people the new gospel, so 
that all sdUm may share in the joy and the Ught that were in them. 

, They wanflered from place to place, preaching the gospel of love^ 
Before cottage-door, in the market place and in the temple, in 
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the mansion of noblemen and in the council-hall of kings, they 
preached and sang, taught and exhorted. Kings respected them 
and even sat at their feel : the common people flocked around 
them wherever they went. 4 

The heroes of this reformation were many — poets, prophets, 
statesmen. Poetry was the first to discover and embody the new 
ideals and hope" of tlie age. jayadev wove the ^mystic st 6 ry 
of Kadha and Krjsliij,i into one great allegory and song. Tulsi 
Das re-wrote the story of Rama, infusing into it all the devotion, 
the fervour and tlie hope of mediaeval India. The blind bard 
Sur Das, all joyous at tlu* visi(m of a kind-hearted and merciful 
God, yet deeply conseioiis of human frailty and sin, poured out 
his soul in a number ol stirring songs and hymns. Bidyapathi 
Thakur and Chandi Dassnng in sweet verse of Divine Love and 
Mercy. Prophets and reloriners also were not wanting, who in 
words, stcni as well as kind, railed on men to think, to be of 
courage and faith, to throw aside the fetters of superstition and 
dogma, to purity their mind and conduct with good thoughts and 
holy deeds. DnyaiKhw, intrepid and clc\ar-sighted, ridiculed the 
follies of the Orthodox. Kabir denounced images and with a 
trumpet-like voice calk'd on all, Hindus and Moslems alike, to 
worship the One Living God.'* Chaitanya, mad with ecstasy 
divine, roused Bengal fiom its slumber Dadu, who from a cotton- 
clcancr rose to be .i saint, became the instrument gf reformation 
in I^ajputana. Ramdas, the patriot -saint, taught the new ideals 
to Sivaji, the father ot the Maratha nation. There were many 
more — men of humble ways, yet staunch faith — like, poor, suffer- 
ing Tukaram, and the low-born but highly devout Chokamela- 
The one theme that made poet anci preacher alike eloquent 
was that of a Loving and Merciful God. Poets addressed their 
songs and prayers to the kind-hearted Vishnu, to the mercififl 
Rama and Krishna. It is the story of the loving and merciful 
Rama that Tulsi Das sang in immortal verse. These mediaeval 
saints and pods conceived of God not as a severe ascetic, not even 
as a just but unapproachable king, but as One, poor and humble 
like themselves, full of love and forgiveness, mixing in tho common: 
affairs of men and helping them out of their troubles/ ’ It is im- 
possible to describe the vividness and faith with whicblM^hey ci6n^ 
ceived the Reality of God, His Mercifulness and Love* ’ The 
7 • ' ' 
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suoliroe hymn of Tulsi Das (which occurs in his Ramayana) 
addressed to Rama, is the finest expression of the faith and 
devotion of Mediaeval India — “I reverence Thee, the Lover of 
the Devout, the Tender-Hearted and the Merciful. I worship 
Thy Lotus Feet which bestow upon the unsensual Thine 
own abode in Heaven. I adore Thee, the wondrously Dark 
and Beautiful, the Delight of the greatest Sages and Saints, the 
Dispeller of alf Error, the Destroyer of all the enemies of the Gods, 
the Mine of Felicity, the Salvation of Saints— I worship Thee, 
the One, the Mysterious, the Unchangeable and Omnipresent 
Power, the One Absohite and Universal Spirit, the Joy of all men 
day after day, I reverently adoie Thee, the King of Incomparable 
Beauty. Be gracious to me and grant me devotion to Thy Lotus 
Feet.” 

Salvation, they proclaimed lies in pure and single-mindi d 
devotion to God, in the sweet suiiendei ot oiu nill to His stTvice. 
Fasts, pilgrimages, vows, Vedas all these* <aniiot a^all- what 
is wanted is Faith and Love. “ The Loid e.m be found in Love' 
alone. He is not in knowledge, nor in meditation, nor <ict, nor 
caste, nor rite, nor custom. He is not in M.ih.ibharat, nor Rama- 
yan, nor Manu.smnti, nor the Vedas. He is not in temples, 
nor in worship nor in the sound of templc-bclls. The Lord 
ranges bound by the one band ol J.oie ” This ideal of worship 
through Love filled the minds of the mediaeval saints with a rare 
joy and enthu.siasm. They sang : ‘‘ Sanctify the mind with medi- 
tation on God : Sanctify the Ear w’ith hearing the ambrosial words 
of Love ; Sanctify the tongue with praise of God Let us sing 
and be jo 3 rful.” This devout enthusiasm reminds one of the 
ecstatic rapture of Francis of Assissiii and his followers. 

By the side of this strong faith in God, His Mercifulness and 
Love, along with the devout rapture with which they adored 
Him, there was also displayed on their part a true spirit of 
self-abasement and humility. The poets sing with tears of their 
weakness and sin and pray for Divine grace and mercy in terms 
which move pm hearts even to-day. In all the religious literature 
of India, there are few pieces so touching as the following from 
Sur Dasi;*^*' I am sinking fast : O Lord, why dost Thou not 
raise me tip? 0 Lord, Friend of the Helpless, Treasure-House 
■of Mercy, f^ove from me the pain of samsar. Every moment, 
'ttiiisty desires round me like lightning. They have consumed 
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my body and soul. The thunder-roll of this fearful world fills me 
with dread and misery. The waters of this world have cast up 
the dirt and mire of Kaliyug : I, poor wretch, am overwhelmed 
therein : 0 Lord, Sur Das knows Thou art the help of the 
sinners : Remember and fulfil Thy promise.” ' 

The new faith spread fast amonfj the people and filled their 
homes with a sweet and benign light. But sooji, followed the 
dissolution of the ]\Ioghul Empire. The anarchic forces were 
let loose. India became the battleground of nations. Slowly 
India was consolidated into an Empire by the strong arm of 
Britain. Life has been legained in peace and security. Order 
prevails. But still, as in medneval time's, the load of poverty 
heavily weighs on the people. 1 m mine still spreads her terrors 
periodically. Still caste duidcs m.in fioin man. All the same, the 
memory and the teachings of these mediaival saints and bhaktas 
shed a ray of light and hippinc'ss on the homes of the poor and 
move even the piiiue and tin mcidunt to acts of charity and 
love. 


Madras. 


K. V. KAIIASWAMI. 
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THE EUROPEAN CONFLAGRATION. 



T he armaments of the European Powers were steadily 
growing ; every Power was competing with another ; the tax- 
payer could not be assured that there would be any limit to the 
expenditure, and the treasury officers were sighing at the inexor- 
able demands of militai y and naval officers ; si ience was dis- 
covering new methods of destnu tion or defence, and in despair 
the vefy friends of peace w CIO tonslraincd to hope that a general 
war, if nothing else, might put an end to the uncertainty and the 
tension. And for good or evil the conflagration has at last broken 
put. It would be vain to distuss tin ng.ht'- and wrongs of each of 
the wars declared during the last few w ecks. I n the assassination 
of two members of the royal family, Austria had some tangible 
reason for declaring war on the Slate 'iliicli was charged with 
S3^mpathy with the assassins. In the violation ot J^elgian neutra- 
lity, Great Britain had a sub'.tantial i.fuse for declaring war 
against Germeiny, apart from the entente with Prance and Kussia. 
The only reason one can assign ^or the deidaration of hostilities 
between Germany on the one hand, and Russia and France on 
the other, is that a feeling of hostility having existed and having 
plainly manifested itself, a war was inevitable and any shadowy 
excuse was sufficient to draw the swoid. I'lu' other ruptures were 
the necessary corollaries of the Russo-German and Franco-Ger- 
man hostilities. The Russians accuse the Germans of trying to 
undetmine the integrity of the Slavonic race and to paralyse 
Russian influence in the Balkans. France has to pay off old scores. 
Austiia^rHungary has a composite population and is unable to 
resistf^^e pressure of a masterful neighbour. The Austrian 
mon^rtch was deeply injured and could not but take revenge. 
The 'Tsar has^ right on his side, the Kaiser’s conscience is invul- 
neratile. Pj'esldent Poincare is a champion of liberty and ^ace, 
'Engia^'i^ righteous chivalry shines with the purest radiance. 
Belgiom'S^ipnly fault is that Nature has placed her between the 
Mammef’. and 'the anvil. Montenegro’s sins are her coveted 
^ge<igji^l*o^ppitttitm and her diminutive proportions. The other 
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Etiropean States have declared their neutrality. Italy’s neutrality 

unexpected, and many refuse to believe that.it continue 

long-’" , ’ 

To the general public ^the cloud has appeared to buifist ^11 of 
a sudden, because the exact significance of some of the prelip^inary 
phenomena was not understood. The visit of the King of 
to France,, and of President Poincare to Russia, ^qould nbt have 
been without a j^olitical significance. Such visits serve as the 
movements of pilot engines, and tlie reception* of the visitors 
by the crowds and the newspaper comments, not to mention the- 
speeches of the resprmsible iictors in the drama, indicate the 
currents of naUonal sentiments. The newspapers insisted that 
at the Irish l-ioine Kuh" Conference, His Britannic Majesfy had 
made a referenct^ to fon ign politics, and that the passage was 
not published. ])apers publishtxi by the Foreign Office 

in England to show how strenuoirdy Sir E. (iroy had laboured 
to maintain peace, and Italy’s later declaration that she could not 
join a war which she had tried her best to obviate, leave no doubt 
that in diplomatic circles the impending storm had been foreseen, 
as it was perl laps bound to be. It is probable that a minority 
has in evc'ry country 'been opposed to liic war. In the British 
Cabinet Lord Morley and Mr. Burns saw" no necessity for British, 
participation therein, iii (hrinany socialists have condemned 
it as an absurd war,” and tlioagh tJie voice of the mi|i,prity 
has been IiusIk’aI ovorywiiere, it may be heard more distinctly 
when the first flush r)f enlliusiasm lias passed away, when some 
thousands more ani lei lied and more families wring their hands ancj 
the bells ring less fi cqucntl}^. Whether the armament fever will;- 
abate after the war, may be doubled. Russia did not conceive 
a dislike for war after her disasters in llie i"ar East. Perh^S the 
first thing the Pov/ers will do after the war is to repair .the 
waste. Yet whoever may win and whoever may suffer, 
may have a chastening effect on the most sanguine of the parties. 

In this war the makers of history Inve begun by fatelfying 
some of the expectations and predictions oi the leader^ thereof^ 
It appears to have been expect ed by not a •few that irr^fifeUbie, 
methodical, and unrelenting Germany* w"ould come UjHJH 

France like a weflf on the fold " ; having beaten tbi^ ^G4xiX td Jiii$ 
Jinees, and dictated his own terras of peace — the exact natiilitje}!' of 
, which does not seem to have been predicted — ^he would 
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phantly tutn upon the Slav and drive him out of Europe altogethfer 
into the fastnesses of Siberia. Whether all this will come to pa^ 
some day, no one can tell. The wolf could not enter the . fold 
through Luxemburg. It turned to the north. The plucky Belgian 
did not tremble at the sight of the much-dreaded German. Bel- 
gium i^indecd no match for Germany, and it is not known in India 
how many of the spirited defenders of Liege and the opponents 
of the German advance have laid down their lives in the defence 
of their country j* At the time of writing it is given out here that 
the forts of Liege are intact, but Namur has practically fallen. 
Belgium has delayed the German entry into France, but at terrible 
cost t6 herself. The enemy has overrun the greater part of the 
State; has occupied the capital, compelling the 6overnment to 
take refuge in Antwerp, has burnt down Louvain, and would 
appear to have committed barbarities on the very women the 
recitsil. of which should fill any civilised nation with shame. A 
great 'holocaust is expected along a lino exlending over some 250 
miles. The Frencli have occupied tlie grentcr part of Alsace and 
are proimunced to have deiTK^nstrated the superiority of their 
and their greater readiness to face the bayonet, 
as compared with the (jermans. Thousands of Germans have 
l^een taken prisoners, and tlie storit's w'hich some of them appear 
;to have told about the demoralisation in their army will instil 
fresh , courage into the hearts of the Allies, l^erhaps stories of 
quite% different description are published in Germany. Those 
who , leave the battle-field in haste do not flee, but invade fresh 
territory ; the stories of demoralisation must be intended to 
deceive the foe ; the delay in marching beyond l^icge must have 
been ihtcAtional, for it would give time to the Allies to huddle 
thefiisi^yes together in Belgium, so as to be crushed as the Germans 
Avonid the more (juickly in a mass. The i^ussians allege 

that \fiai^ptories of false news have been established in Germany 
and the stories emanating from those sources about the naval 
enga^etuepts , in the Baltic are all unfounded. Austria and Servia, 
haye'itliei^f'p^riV^ of what has taken place on the banks of 

the Russian frontier, and in the Adriatic. 
Battles are bought, losses 8Ui»taincd, victories are won, ships are 
sunk ot captured, but no great pi ogress has been made 
anywhere^ and nothing decisive has taken place The English 
ariny Steady in the thick of the fight, the Kaiser has left his 
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0 ^i>ital to be nearer the scen^ of^ ipapeiiding battles, tlieiTsar is 
,€t]bout to join his army. Outside Europe, no fighting has taken 
place. An island off the coast of Western Africa* belonging to 
Germany, has been occupied by the British and the French un- 
opposed, and a village in British East Africa has beenoccupi^ by 
the Germans. No news about military or naval movenitJnts; or 
battles can be obtained or published without^ ^the permission 
of the appointed authorities. The course of events up-to-date 
seems to have been, on the whole, favourable to* the Allies, but 
experts from England warn us that in view of the vast resources 
of Germany, it would be premature to strike a note of triumph 
before a decisive battle has been fought in France. After a battle 
in which all parties lost lu^avily, the Germans have succeeded 
in forcing their way into France and are in the neighbourhood 
of Cambrai. The resources of JCngland arc being rapidly aug- 
mented, and i.ord IvilcheruT’s new' army attracts recruits by 
tens of thousands every week. Meanwhile, the Russians have 
made remarkable progress in Eastern Frusta ; they have invested 
Koenigsberg and arc about to reach Posen. 

If every one of tlie combatants is really determined to fight 
to “ the. last man anti the last shilling,*’ this war will certainly 
stagger humanity. But will it really come to that ? The 
“ rebarbarisation *' of Europe, of which Lord Rosebery spoke at 
an International Conference, can scarcely be denied, notwith- 
standing the use of aeroplanes and Dreadnoughts in war. In the 
East demons fight in the air and execute feats of magic more 
wonderful than science has to relate ; yet they are classed as ^ 
barbarians. Some of the foremost German thinkers have preached, 
that Christianity has only taken away the manhood of the nation 
and they will command the respect of the world if they go back to 
the days of their pre-Christian ancestors. If might overrides, right 
in the Titanic struggle between the civilised nations of . 6i^pe,r 
they may possibly revert to the worship of Odin and Thbit.uider 
new forms But when the best military expey^ts suspend 
judgment on the possible outcome of the war the tiine M 
yet come for others to despair of civilisation generally* /Presi- 
dent Wilson is said to have offered bis services as a medb^toir* 
But where the peace of a continent is disturbed by dn^axi^nt 
aspiration for military ascendancy, no arbitrator other tha^'ihe 
sword is likely to be listened to, • 
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./' When we closed our notes last inonth, Sorvia was on the 
... / brink of a war with Austria. Tlic w<ir was declared 

The War* by the latter on the 28lh ut July, exac tly a month 
. * after the assas^.ination of tlir Arelidake Franz 

Ferdinand and his consort at Sarajov’o. After seviuxil fruitless 
'attempts to cross the Danube and cnier I'clf^rade, llie Austrians 
fo^^d their way into Servia by crossinc^ lii«‘ Save, but are said 
tO'hjave been repulsoc^ after sevcTO at Shabat/. Austro- 

' Russian conversations continued for a -‘ouple of days after the 
deHaration of the war, but nosetiisfartorv conf.lusion w'as reached, 

- and. Russia ordered general inobiH^atiuii 'oji the 30lh of July, 
y Geriuaiiy demanded an ex]>Iun’ition ; France (»rd«'icd mobilisation 
;‘^"oti;the 1st of August, and on lliat day Gc^anany declared war on 
.RUi^ia.;, On the next day France was invaded at Cirey ; on the 
3rd of. August Germany sent an uilimatuin to F-lgium to allow her 
troops to . inarch into France through tlic latter neutral, indepen- 
dent Stife ; on tjic 4th a second ultimatum was sent, and as 
' it was peremptorily rejected, Belgium was at once invaded. 
Fngl^’d immediately declared war on Cierniany on the same day, 
and QU the next day (iermany di'clared war on Great Britain. 
Thu$' ih^ ptie Week the greater part of Europe was drawn into one 
' of 'ihe jjnqst tremendous wars that will be recorded in history. 

Th]^‘4uTfeej^uent declaration of hostilities between Servia'and 
' Austria, and England and Austria, was the 

consequence of the earlier ruptures. Up 
to th^;!l£tiiding^p:f the British Expeditionary Force at Boulogne on 
' the Wth August, Belgium and France gave a good , account of 
them$elvcs in the encounter w 'th the < tcrman forces. Belgium was ^ 
stiD holing the forts of Leige, though the enemy, after suffering 
cqqld carry on raids north and south of the fortress. 
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French entered Alsace on. the 7th of August and occupied 
l^e ^eater part of it. The arrival of the British l&rces on 
the continent opened a new chapter in the history of the 
war ; we devoutly hope it will end better than it has begun. 

; In the South African war Lord Kitchener had earned a name for 
I hot allowing war correspondents to satisfy the curiosity oF the 
-vhntside world, and for not allowing women to occujj^y the thoughts 
hi the warriors. In this war also ho has been strict on those two 
points. War correspondents wore recjuired to leave Belgium^ and 
in the instructions issued to the soldiers, which they were required 
to. keep in their ]xiy-books, lljcy were warned to avoid wine, 
and intimacy with women, to wliom. however, they arc to be 
courteous, 'ihey are also io resist the temptation to plunder. 
The German aimy lias been acAUised of barbarities unworthy 
of a civilised iiali<m. 'ilie Russian advance into Eastern Prussia 
has been rapid, but not ra]hJ enough. 

Mhetinv.;s iiavo l)c‘cu h* ]vl uji and down tlie land to wish 
sm'cess to tin* ihilisli arms ajid lo call upon the 
India and ’people to place* Ru ir r-'sources and services at the 

the War. disiK) -,;!! of Go wrnmenl. It is everywhere felt 

that as (bi'iit Ih'ilain ha^ ente red upon the war only 
to repel aggression, the caihA' is just and success is deserved. 

' At the same tiiiK* (iermany is universally adiiiitfOxd to be a powerful 
nation, a nation under arms, iind a. nation which has for years 
been preparing for war and for contesting the supremacy of other 
nations. Experis in’ England predict along struggle ; Lord 
Kitchener is raising a new .army, and the havoc which the, war 
may cause has cast a gloom over the future. The ordinary ejffeicts 
of war have already sliown thc^mselves to some extent tU the larger 
towns. India was carrying on much export and import:" bii^ess 
with Germany and Austria”! {ungary, and the cessation of this 
trade has entailed hardship on m.any in the commercial c^’tres.* 
The Government docs cvcrytliing in its power to . dis^mirage 
gambling in prices, yet the ])rices of many articles of ‘ import 
are bound to rise. Fortunately, Great Eii tarn’s naval 
"has kept the trade routes witliin th» Empire open, the 

rains in India have been satisfactory, no anxiety is felt 
;• crops. The theatre of the war is far away, and th^ jlMl’toan 
fleet in the Far, East can inspiremo dread, not onl^ the 
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Britisa n^vy in the East is able to cope with it, blit also becau^ 
of Japanese friendship and eo-operation. Japan sent an 
ultimatum to Germany, and as the latter did not condescend to 
reply, she has declared war on that common enemy of so many 
nations. Notwithstanding the rumours that are started by 
people whose imagination is surpassed only by their ignorance, 
no signs of ui^si or disorder are visible anywhere, and the 
confidence in the police and the magistracy remains unshaken, 
^ho masses afe content and the effects of the war have 
shown themselves onh^ in a few places on a small scale. 
The vast majority of the people being agricultural, the distant 
war has caused no anxiety or alarm among theyi. H. E. the 
Viceroy has announced that a largo force is to bo despatched to 
England from India ; Indian Princes and Indian soldiers 
from British and from Native India, will have tlu^ honour of 
participating in the war in Europe. For tlie benefit of tlio families 
of these soldiers, and for the relief of v idows and orphans, an Im- 
perial Relief Fund, with His Exc(‘llenry as Prt ^idout, has been 
started. There is no doubt that India will ris*; to the occasion and 
Princes and peoples will respond heartily and gc-nerously to the 
call of patriotism and philanthropy. Ihc '^laharaja of Mysore’s 
munificent offer of fifty lakhs of rupees towards the cost of the 
Indian Expeditionary Force, besides placing all his troops at 
the disposal of the Imperial Government, is especially worthy of 
note. 

Engiand expects her sons to join the army as a matter of 
duty, while educated Indians seek service as volun- 
teers as a riglit of all loyal citizens. Indians resident 
® 1 in Great Britain approaclied Lord Crewe with a 

request t^ai they might be admitted into one or other branch of 
the »fightti^ army, and were advised in reply tliat they had better 
attend ,td,-4h^ir g|udies, for which their parents have sent them to* 
England/ A^ ivthey want to be serviceable, they may tend the 
woun4c4|d^/t]^ In India a few writers have advised their 

press upon the Government their claim to take 
the sarne^ Share in the defence of the country as is permitted to 
EuropeatKS, but others arc of opinion that the Government may feel 
if ^tfaey^rs to force its hands on such an occasion ,, 
ICKr:tlie .Goyernment *to consider whether the services of 
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Indians as volunteers should be invited and utilised. Lord 
Crewe's reply wa^ given mostly to students, and we cannot infer 
therefrom that a similar reply would be given to othera ih India. 
But the Viceroy's announcement that a large force, including 
Indian soldiers, will be despatched to Europe and that in India an 
appeal will be made to patriotism and philanthropy to supply the 
sinews of war, may be taken to indicate that the Q^ernmeht does 
not as yet feel the necessity of enlisting the voluntary services of 
Indian fighters of all races and communities. To ftiake concessioiTS 
in a panic may not ('omport with the dignity of a Government, 
and hurried concessions may create a panic where it dot^ not 
exist. Up till^now the; r^ritish have undertaken to protect India, 
with the help of a paid arm}^ and the people are expected to attend 
to their daily avoentions in perfect trust in the Government's 
ability to protect them and undistur])ed by the cares and anxieties 
of war. What is expia ted fi'om the jK^ople of the United Kingdom 
is not expected from the pi'ople of India, and the appeals addressed 
to the former cannot be iniital(^d and repeated in this country. 
In England the people arc asked to reiiieinlier Germany's vaulting 
ambitions and they are told that tlieir very existence as a free 
nation is in peril. Tl*(‘ nation must be induced to arm itself for a 
great struggk* and stirring aj.'peals to patriotism are necessary. 
It would be ludicrous for Indian journalists to imitate their 
brethren in England. The Indian nation is not cidled to arms, 
and it is doubtful policy to frighten the people here with exagge- 
rated accounts of Gerniaii might and lurid pictures of a prolong- 
ed, world-wide, and disastrous war. Attention is callecj from 
Simla to the socialist protest against the war. If Simla \vr(^uld 
encourage the optimistic belief that the war will be of , sjttcirt 
duration, we should heartily share that optimism. ' / ; 

, , , j ' 

Hindu moralists tell us that there are occasions truth 

should not be spoken, and oven faj^schood tnay be 
War and justified. Some years ago, when a conttovejrsy 

Veracity. was raised by certain hasty remarks made by a 

’ great official about oriental and occidental 

of veracity, the qualifications of the absolute duty of txuthfQ|3|^$ 
laid down in Hindu literature were coirimented on, 
r^pirit. The fact is that all nations have recognised high^ <|iune9 
than truthfulness. One has only to* read th^ war 
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t6 realise the liimtations to which veracity may at 
times be subject Unfounded leports may xy)t be deliberate 
; they are disseminated with very good motives. Truth 
may sometimes be disheartening ^and if it is likely to damp the . 
spirit pf a nation or paralyse the arm of a soldier, the balanfee^df 
gbodi may recjiiire its suppression. Therefore we should hot 
be Surpnsed f^^receive from the scat of war telegrams couched 
in language which skilfully hides the truth from the majority ; 
of superficial riders. We may read one day that the Gorman 
is not well supplied with horses ; the next day wc niay 
the extensive raids of this very cavalry ; the third, day 
' ho told tliat for strategic roastms the Jorce that was 
jo^pbsihg’ the cavalry had^to make a movement to tlie rear. We 
.pi^tjlhok to the general results, but the preliminary reports 
about indecisive events cannot be nlied on. The pn)verb which 
.■'Sa3re.that everything is fair in love and war suni'^ u]> the morality 
of all nations. 

V ' ' Je^EOUAMS from Europe about the death of P(jpo Pius X 
' * ' ; ■ state that be was a vicrirn of the u e.r. Flis Holiness 

and ir; said (o have d('j-'!orc‘d iji oilv <j 1' iiis last moments 
War. tluiL lie v.-as pfAwrlesN to st4»j) tiie war, vchieh in 
■ anrient tinu-s lie could ]kiv(‘ arrested. This cx- 
pres'sioU of regret by Hie iicad of one brancli ni the Christian 
Gfiiirdi reminds us (»f the immortal ]UTiTp>U of llu* Prince of Peace 
an4 thclattitude of Christianitv tcAvaixN war. 'Hie Tsar invoked 
th;c,'bl^^ings of his Church the other day on the military enterprise 
he is engaged, and at one tinn* the Popes arc^ said to have 
' of the Latin nations f(»r vriiicli non-Christiaa 

In^^SfJhaye no reasons to be thankful. But c‘very age has its 
own sj^aindards of right and wrong, and we are couceriicd more with 
the pfe^iit than with riu past. \Ve iuave little doubt tlial in our 
tentitty the Popes will 1 ivarialdy cast all the weight of their 
authority m tlK ^Calc of pt ace. The i-arly Cliristians understood 
the on the JJmint literaily and refused to participate 

Auy When Clinsliamty l)ecanie a state religion, that Sermbu,’ 

Was diset^tfyWtorprt tL(<\ and in the Middle Ages, Bishops did 
not h(05^lf^t<5 to lead aimus and take active part in war. N^er- ,. 
" Qristian sects have from time to time arisen to ptotcswi 
^ they have* faced persecution and death rather 
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than obey laws which made military or naval service compulsory. 
Among these sects may be mentioned the Catharists 6f Bulgaria 
■ of the ninth century, the Waldenses of the twelfth! tentuiry, the 
Franciscans of the thirteenth century, the Lollards, the Moravian 
. brethren, the Anabaptists, the " Family of Love/^ and, better 
known than all the rest in the English*spcakingworld, the Qiial^ers. 
The socialists oppose war on economic groimd^y Th^ socialist 
leader who was shot in Germany the other day for refusing to serve 
in the army was by no means the first martyr •'to the cause dl 
, peace. Christians with religious scruples have paid a similar 
penalty before for their loyalty to Christ in Christian countries. 
Modern Prussia at least is not distinguished for its loyalty to Jesus. 
Mr. W. E. Wilson, in his book on Christ and War, has discussed the 
reasonableness of disarmament on Christian, humanitarian, and 
economic grounds, it was published last year and the literature 
of peace is abundant. The present war, however, demon- 
strates that it has yet to convince all. War sometimes produces 
unexpectedly good results. The pn^sent war has deferred the* 
fratricidal strife in Ireland, and secured autonomy for Russian 
Poland. The Tsar lias been graciously pleased to grant it in view 
of the war with the ntighbouring Powers. 

Mr. SitEO Pkasada Matituk, in an interesting booklet, 
reads the “ Signs of the Times ” in a somewhat 
Literary original fashion. The faults that he has to .find 
Activity. with educated India arc summed up by him in the 
word '' Puritanism,'* and the reformer is his^ special 
object of disiike. Under the charge of puritanism he includes 
want of graceful manners, such as the Persians of old taught,* 
lack of reverence, such as the old religions inculcate^ ..the 
neglect of the fine arts, hich were patronised by the Qli|^ auto- 
cracy of the land ; and indeed he would attribute even Me absence 
of originality in literary productions to puntani&m, for Indian 
writers are said to be mostly didactic and critical* M?:., Sheo 
Prasada believes that Dr. Coomaraswamy and Mr. Havc^l kp>ve 
rendered the greatest service to this country by aWd^ke%|(g dur 
interest in Indian art. We have no qtiarrel with Indiah 0^ but 
Vwe fail to see why Mr, Shoo Prasada should fall fouX pf 
||baUa puritanism in so many other departments of j^int 

that even anarchism arises out of the neglect of the 
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^praces of life. His remedy for the present state of things appears 
to be to start boarding houses attached to educational institutions, 
where Indian superintendents may inculcate Indian ideals, uiicon-,' 
talninated by contact with the. undesirable features of Western 
^ civilisation. Except that Mr. Sheo Prasada uses the word 
Puritanism ” in a sense not ordinarily attached to it, his 
criticism of th^^roducts of Western education is familiar enough. 
But who is to lay down authoritatively the canons of good taste, 
l^od behaviour, t>f all that is lovely and beautiful in all depart- 
ments of thought and activity ? The ideals of the superin- 
tendents of boarding houses may not be accepted even by the 
professors of the colleges to which they are attached. 

We have before us several other booklets \vhich are more or 
less characteristic of the literary activity and the intellectual 
ferment around us. From the Theosophical Publishing House we 
have received “ Esoteric Christianity,'* The Outer Court,” and 
The Great Teachers.” The authors arc not Indians ; but the 
booklets are didactic and puritanical,” and evidently meet an in- 
tellectual want felt by many Indians. Whatever one may think of 
the esotericism that is contained in them, we are sure that the in- 
fluence of the Puritanism in them will be distinctly wholesome. 
Mr. F. T. Brooks sends us two books in wdiich he explains why he 
has lost all faith in the esotericism of the theosophical teachers, 
and wc expect that many of his readers will sympathise with 
him. Mr. Singara\elu, in his lectures on the ” Interpretation of 
Science/* discourses on life and death, on chemical research 
and psychic research. Some of these lectures appear to have been 
delivered before young Buddhists under the auspices of a scientific 
association which avoids the promotion of any form of theistic or 
metaphysical speculation. The association docs not profess to 
carry on any original research in science, but to popularise the 
teachings of science on subjects of speculative interest as well as 
those which* relate to\he material welfare of the people. It seems 
to combat the popular inclinations towards occultism. Dr. J. J. 
Modi’s ** Horal Extracts from Zoroastrian Books ” are intended , 
for the use of teaqhers who give moral instruction in schools,. 
SimUat"#xtracts"from the cacred books of other religions have 
already been.’published under the auspices of the Bombay Govern- ; , 
ment. Literature of this kind does not appeal to our aesthetic 
sens|^ touch of English poetry is written by Indians, but the 
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fame acquired by tir. Rabindranath Tagore in the West ought to 
remind one thaut educated Indians maj? write vernacular poetry pf 
a superior order. If the fine arts are not studied or patronised by 
educated Indians, English poetry forms largely the groundwork 
of their literary education, and ^English verses are written^ 
Indians of a literary bent of mind. We have before us a littae 
poem by Mr. P. Seshadri, being an English yc^rsion of the 
Sanskrit romance of Bilhana. A poet of Kashmir, who had been 
employed to teach a princess, fi'll in love with her. The irate’ 
king at first condemned him to death, but subsequently pardoned 
him and the lovers were happy Mr. Sesliadri has evidently an 
artistic tempei ament and Icnows now to tell an Indian story to 
English readers? 


Ever since the Government of India disapproved of certain 
appointments made by tlie Calcutta University, the 
Educational cry has been repeatedly raised in Bengal that higher 
Reforms. education is in danger. The precise danger is qot 

indicated, but some vague suspicion is from time 
to time expressed. Th'c educationist is everywhere a dissatisfied 
man, he is always thinking of some improvement, and changes 
must be expected in every department of education in India, where 
progress takes place in sympathy with the movements in England, 
besides being suggested by local experience. The highest autho- 
rities in India have laid down that scholastic education must be 
made more practical and less academical. One way of achieving 
Alls reform is io introduce tlie Sloyd system of manual training. 
It is already introduced in Mysore, and an experienced teacher 
from that State has been appointed to train teachers in the Bombay 
Presidency, so that the system may be introduced iiu this 
Presidency as well. Another way of making the knowledge .pf thf© 
physical world more vivid and realistic, and of training the powers 
of observation, is visual instruction by means of lanterxi ^^Udes a 
stereographs. It appears that English children are howa^ys 
given instruction of this kind about the colomes and other of 
the British Empire, and the Colonial OiSice suggested 
to;, the Indian educational departments some years The 

Ij^bay Government has sanctioned the necessary 
to supply the schools with the slides knd the photography^ , ' 
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Agriculture is the pr^cipal industry of India, and every 
improvement in this industry conduces to the 

# ^4^grt€tiltttra1 solution of the great problem of making the material 
^ ImpTOvemeiit prosperity of the country keep pac e with the growing 

population Experts are employed by Government 
tb^find out what crops may be introduced, how the yield of the 
crops may be increased, hou the pests that destroy the crops may 
be kept away, and the industiy may be otlieiwisc htlped. The 
'' ttiowlcage that the experts ha\e to tommumcalc to the cultivator 
eSumot be imparted through literatuie onl\, parti j?' because the 
cultivator cannot in all cases icad, and paitly because practical 
instruction can best be gi\en through demonstrations and by 
piSz^onal explanation I he diflusiun ol agrKiiltuial knowledge, 
thenefore, requires a special oiganisation and a sullicunt number 
of instructors In Ireland, Japan, and otlici fouiitiies uheie 
' agriculture IS systematically impiovtd, such org«inisations exist 
and are supported parti} by the agii< iiltunsts Agricultural 
associations have done some useful woik in this (cuintr\ but, as 

* the Bombay Go\cinmcnt icmark in a n cent Note they aic 

unable to cany out any svstematic woik ouni., to lac k of staff 
and funds/* It has, thtn foie, been piopo-»cd that the local 
fund cess may be inci eased from tuche to thii teen pies pei tupce 
of land revenue, and tlit cultnators in ceitaiii cli^tiicts appeal to 
lt.ave agreed to the pioposal I-^utthc (jovcinmcnt is unwilling 
to raise the tax without furthci expression of opinion by the 
people, and opinions arc theictore invited 
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ARCHITECTURE-EAST AND WEST. 


"r'lIE mere etymology of the word gives but a very imperfect 
• conception of its meaning : «/'x‘ — Tticrav. being a master- 
builder, architecture is the work of such a master. Wherefore 
“ Building ” comes nearer the mark than any other word, but 
there is^ perhaps none that is sufficiently inclusive to express all 
that we understand by the term “ architecture. ” 

This embraces the construction of dwellings, monuments, 
defences or other conveniences, made b3f human beings for their 
use or pleasure ; leavkig out of consideration for the moment 
all edifices of a merely religious character, such as temples, 
churches, tombs and the like. What were the characteristics 
and accommodation of the earliest dwellings of the most primitive 
races must be to us in these latter days purely matters of conjec- 
ture ; nor can wo safely assert that the process of developnlent 

« cither uniformly dependent on the progress of civilization, 
ovemed bj' other considerations. 

For instance, the Bedawin tents are not inconsistent with ■ 
far higher social and uh«,ious toiuhtion^ *han those prevailing 
in a West African villagt who&e will-built huts are suirounded by 
stockades capable of icsistnig the ittaiks oi x besieging force 
If indeed the type of any bmkhn.,s, ancient oi modem, was 
taken as an absolutely sure indc \ of the ch iracter of builders Oar 
inhabitants, then undoubtidly the dwdlers in the Coramorcial 
Road, or the occupants of the pitiful aitisan’s “ Villas ’* of 
Islington or East Ham, are infinitely lower in the htunanillKcailo 
than those who lived in the villages of ancient Mexico or Phoenicia t 
The cqnsideration of purely monumental erections* need hot 
be pursued at any great length m this short article ; h to 
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say that they are all memorial ” in their nature, and have no 
connection with human convenience. 

* A battle, the death ot a chieftain, or the conclusion of a treaty 
caused the setting up of a heap of stones, a huge tiouldcr. a tall 
moilolith, a pyramid, an arch or an image. Such memorials \ aried 
from the rudest pile of unwn>ughl rocks to the costliest monumenl 
which skill and wealth could product' 

Mil itary architecture, by v\hich term we understand artifinal 
Samem of defence, implies either the strengthening of some 
natural formation with earth or stone, or the employment of 
water diverted or directed into new channels so forming lakes or 
moats; or again the building of walls and towers with gates, 
opened or closed at will. Civil architecture incliiclcs the varioTis 
' works executed not only for safety, but lor comfort and convoni- 
; 'ence; ,the Dam that protects man from Hood, the Ac(piedu(‘t 
pr.t^fe cistern that stores hj^ water, the bridges and Tunnels that 
afford transit over rivers or beneath Ure hills, and the Causeways, 
Quays and Harbours for his slapping. 

, ^ But those buildings occupied as resuian cs. whether })ermanent- 
ly or only on occasion, are those witli whicli we ar«: more iinmc- 
;diately concerned. 

The primary objective of all such was undoubtedly the 
provision of a shelter from the elements and the ineiirsioris of 
'beasts, with which primitive man })erfor(X’ w\uged a ceaseless 

>yarfare. 

This security was attained either by Uj(' adaptation and 
enlargement of some natural cavern, and tlie >>tn ngthening 
its entrance by some rude door. m 

The invention of window or ('himney marks a nuudi Liter and 
more,, advanced stage of architecture, but even in \'erv e‘arly 
times there came into the mind of our ancestors a desire for sc»mc- 
thing beyond mere warmth and comfort in their surroundings. 
This evidenced itself first of all iii rude scratching on their pottery 
and gourds of spots and lines of ornament,’* and the carving 
and polishing of their weapons, whether of flint or bone or bronze, 
an^Kthe tattooing of their own faces and bodies. 

, '^But men emerged from pure savagery, by a natural 

; proGe^ j^^Volution, they were possessed with a desire to convey 
. ;;S0mj^Whafe;of individuality from themselves to their dwellings. 

lines and scratchings of their pottery were* 
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transferred to the walls and doorposts of their hnts, ^nd so in 
course of time they attained to a "style" of buUding, each 
tribe or nation following its own devices ; and progressing stage 
by stage and step by step from the rudest to the most artistic 
and magnificent level of architecture, they arrived finally at the 
highest point of perfection attainable, and there either stayed/ or 
slowly retrograded. 

This progress was indisputably accompanied by the develop- 
ment of what we call " civilization, " but the progress of either 
was by no means concurrent ; that is to say, there was no exact 
ratio of speed which would enable us to assert, with any certsfinty, 
the stage of civilization reached by any pc^ople (in other directions) 
by their advancenuml in the builder's art. Another point maybe 
noticed, which is that in all c'ountries the change of style in buildings 
dedicated to religion has been slower than in those of a civil, 
military, or domesti(‘ sort. Tliis is not to be wondered at, fpr by 
its nature any religion claims a finality, to which neither art 
nor science can }>rctend ; siieh a pretension would, indeed, be 
repiidiated by any iniclligoait professor of worldly learning. 

In any purview ot human art, we cannot fail to be struck 
by the wide divergoncus •>! “ style ” ; while there are of necessity 
certain features common to all, there are differences not to be 
ficcounted for eitlu^r by any purely local conditions, or by the 
presence or absence of suitable material, or mechanical appliances 
for building. 

Compare a Rock Temple in Central India or Mexico with the 
T’artJicnon at Athens, and (say) the Cologne Cathedral. Here in 
c;; . h case \ve see evidence of a plentiful supply of stone, the marks 
ol skilled labour, and proof of the existence of ample facilites for > 
the “ Mastery of Nature yet so great is the contrast that onej;^ 
w^ould almost regard these several edifices to be the work of 
different orders of beings. 

The explanation of the phenomena is threefold. These 
divergences of style fall mainly under the following three : 

[а) Climatic conditions. 

(б) National Characteristics. 

[c) Isolation. ^ 

{a) On the first head little need be said, for it ^is oSyiaw 
that the hut of an Eskimo is more suitable for his hsLhitatlon 
than would be the paper- walled hquse of a Japanese; / So 
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the deeply shadowed portico and the flat ittof of an Egyptian 
Ealace are more fitted for that climate than the steep-roofed, 

, many-storeyed Hotel de Villc of a French or German town. This 
is true enough ; nevertheless, it is impossible to establish an 
exact correlation between climate and style. Suppose we Ipok 
at a map of the world, and thereon follow any given degree of 
latitude round the earth’s circumference ; what do we find ? Let 
us take a line, roughly speaking, 42 degrees north of the equator. 
-This passes through Lisbon, Madrid, Sardinia, Rome, Constan- 
tino^e, Trebizond, Baku, Khiva, Pekin, Mukden, Hakodati, 
Utah and New York. 

Not the wildest stretch of fancy could suggest that climatic 
conditions alone produced the variety of forms and details exhibit- 
ed by the buildings ! 

^me other agency has manifestly been at work to produce 
such^ide differences both in outline and detail. 

(6) When we come to the consideration ol national character 
as the determining factor in the production of "style,” we 
are on firmer ground, whether we legaid the buildings of the 
past or the present daj’. 

Let us return to our 42 degree parallel fora moment, and 
we shall see that just as the Portuguese, the Spaniard, the Italian, 
the Turk, the Caucassian, the Turkoman, the Chinc'se, the Korean, 
the Japanese and the modern North American differ, so do 
the buildings inhabited by them. 

But there is something more noticeable still, and that is the 
fact that the various styles of buildings approach more nearly 
to each other on the border lands than do the characters of the 
builders themselves. 

(c) This brings us to an explanation of distinctive styles 
generally overlooked, but by no means to be lightly put 
aside. Just so far as the designcis and makers of a nation's 
artistic works have been isolated, so far and no further have 
they been able to originate and develop their ideals. Is 
it conceivable that the Temple of Heaven at Pekin and 
the Parthenon uould have been built by two human 
beings had They lived sjde by side, or had their respective 
nations 'be^ neighbouring States, enjo 5 dng close commercial 
and religious intercourse ? 

V, . .Undoubtedly it is this isolation that has forced the stream 
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of invention into such widely distant channels, and given the 
necessary impetus to the artists. 

It would seem, a priori, reasonable that the more one saw of 
one's fellows, the more one would learn in art as in other branches 
of knowledge- On the contrary, it is almost absolutely demon- 
strable that when once the bar of isolation has been removed, art 
has declined and suffered debasement. Certainly, in Europe, 
the so-called Renaissance sounded the kneU of originality ; and 
in England, the downgrade has been a veritable debacle. Let it*, 
not be understood, however, that all modern buildings are absolute 
ly destitute of merit and artistic value ; but this at least is indis- 
putable, style has vanished ; there is no English architecture. 
Unhappily, we see the same canker vitiating the art productions 
of other countries. Noticeably is this the case with the Japanese. 
Compare a fire-screen bought to-day in the Tottenham Court 
Road, with one importc'd 50 years ago, at ten times the price 
(perhap*^), but of a thousand times the value ! What has caused 
this dcteiioration ? Intercourse with the outside world, and 
the absorption of European ideas. 

Where, then, shall we seek a cure, and if no panacea is tO be 
hoped for, where shall some alleviation be found for this world- 
wide evil ? 

We cannot put back the hands on the dial of Time ; we 
cannot (and would not if we could) retire once more to the isola- 
tion of the Middle Ages ; but something must be done to raise the 
level of our modern buildings above the depth into which they 
have fallen. 

Illogical as it may appear, the only hope seems to be the 
abandonment of originality I A reactionary policy, the retracing 
of a progress of which we have been falsely proud, the humble con * 
fession of our inability to rival the attainments of our forefathers^ 
those giants of a generation that is gone. 

Does this imply a mere slavish imitation of the actual buildings 
they erected ? By no means. But it does demand our atCknow- 
ledgment of their superiority to an 5 d:hing we have accomplished 
these many years past, and our fixed resolve to attempt all 

to equal, before dreaming of surpassir^g them. ^ ^ 

Perhaps at this moment these considerations are more worthy 
of thought than ever before, in regard to Anglo^-lndian.^sdrs^ 
when such an opportunity offers as has not occurred for c^tuzies. 
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.electing a new dty which may be the glory ’of the Empire or a 
scorn and derision to the ^es. 

What shall New Delhi be like ? Will its people follow the steps 
of the spoilers of Calcutta, and house itself in buildings that reach 
and overpass the very limits of absurdity in their utter inappro^ 
priatentess to the climate and the place they occupy ? 

Shall New Delhi turn its back on the exquisite delicacy of its 
old buildings, and scorning the national style, rear up piles of 
^Grcpo-Italic-Georgian masonry? 

Shall its loftiest ideals be found in the South Kensington 
Museum, the New Post Office, and the Ritz Hotel ? 

Of A truth it were bettor to reproduce the White City or the 
Earl's Court Exhibition ; for they at Ica^t would be capable of 
easy destruction, should men come to a better mind ; while the 
former would endure to be a lasting reproach. 

India is a part, a great part and perhaps the most glorious 
part, of the British Empire ; is that any reason why a bastard 
style of architecture should be imposed upon a people already 
possessed of buildings beautiful beyond w'ords and faithfully 
reflecting the national character at its best ? Will it make for 
loyalty; will it satisfy the demands of the. people, will it gratify 
any rational subject of our Emperor-King ? Will it further the 
advancement of a single soul to see the art of a thousand years 
belittled and despised ^ 1 trow not. 


.England. 


ERNEST GELDART. 
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^ LUDWIG II. THE LATE KING OF BAVARIA., 

D uring tho latter half of the seventies a better-looking. 

man than Ludwig II. of Bavaria did not exist in the whole 
of Germany, and to see him walk in State processions or on other 
public occasions was a f(.*ast for his people, who shouted Ah ! 
every incli a King ! " 

Ludwig and lii^ brother Otto of E>avaria weie the children 
of King Maxmilian and Queen Marie. 

Queen Marie was the daugliter of Prince William of Prussia, 
who was the son of Frederick William 11. and the uncle of mad 
Frederick William IV. The Queen was born on October 15, 
1825, and died on May *17. 1889, having passed many years in acute 
melancholy. This latter fact, as well as her Prussian-Bavarian 
kinship, has been ( arcfully covered up for tens of years. Ludwig 
IL, suddenly elevated by his father's untimely death, (Maxmilian 
died in his fifty-first year,) gave himself up to the most, extravagant; 
enjoyment of kingly puissance, taking the mediaeval notions for 
his standard, and acting in a general way as if his kingdom, were 
an empire of the vastness of Charlemagne’s realm. This can be 
plainly seen in all the manifestations of his inner life, his relations 
with his mother, with his officials, with his people, and in his': 
government, as well as in his attitude towards and his co^ribu- . 
tions to art and literature. / ; : , > ' 

The present chronicler has neither the technical knowledge' 
nor the material at hand to attempt a complete parallel of the 
cases of Frederick William IV. of Prussia and his grand-nephew 
Ludwig IL of Bavaria ; but that a marked similarity existed 
between the mental condition of Qu^en Louise's son and the* 

. Bavarian grandson of William of Prussia is notorious, as many of 
Frederick William's idiosyncrasies survived in Ludwig it, .Alas, 
that such a thing is a hereditary chain ! And alas, agai^^^hatit 
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shoold be the one which drew Ludwig below the r^ds of the 
mountain lake 1 

' Paranoia (confusion of the senses) was the medical term given 
to the characteristic condition of both Frederick William IV. and 
Ludwig II. 

To begin with, the symptoms of a monomania of grandeur 
showed themselves in Ludwig’s “ I'elat c’est moi,” which he bor- 
rowed from Louis XIV. wth whom, however, he had little in 
common, either outwardly or inwardly. 

Ludwig was endowed w'ith a remarkable memory just as his 
grand-uncle Frederick William IV. was the rhetorical wonder of 
his time — for a German. 

While insanity usually instils an overwhelming passion for 
military things in its victims, Ludwig differed in the point of 
bellicose proclivities. During the last ten years of his life he 
scarcely ever donned uniform, but though trotting and marching 
and counter-marching had no allurements for him, he utilized 
the army for purposes designed to heighten the lustre of his royal 
’appearance. The drives and foot-paths of the Munich royal 
park, {Englisher Garten) were fairly alive with soldiers, gendarmes, 
police, and detectives when the King was a/ home. Ludwig never 
rode or drove out except like the Shah — with cav^alry in the front, 
on both sides, and in the lear. 

A lady-in-waiting of the Court of Munich has written of 
’ several visits she paid the King in his lonely mountain castles, 
on behalf of her mistress. 

"Sometimes, ’’ she says, " I secured permission to gaze upon 
the King’s face for a second or two, that I might be the 
better able to make a minute report to Her Majesty. On other 
occasions I watched, unknown to him, as he drove past in his 
gilded carriage ovei lonely roads regularly patrolled by pickets 
of g<&^-looking horsemen attired in the most fetching uniforms. 
Even after his misanthropy had degenerated into positive hatred 
of mankind — such hatred that he was unable to look a person in 
the face at times — he would not miss his regiments. To him they 
were the representatives of kingly might. He was possessed of 
this passion lor mummiyy (uniforms, liveries, masquerades, in 
and out of season) and sometimes carried it so far as to dress 
his servants as Inihan Rajahs, and sit down to supper in the open, 
while the thermometer was jnear the freezing-point. ’’ 
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Like all victims of morbid impulsiveness, a symptom going 
hand in hand with megalomania, the King thought himsel^bove 
the restrictions of space and time. If he wanted a thing, he 
imagined he had only to say so in order to procure it, whether 
it was a collar-stud dropped under the table, or a historical painting 
for which a dozen square yards of canvas had just been erected. 
The palace regulations stipulated that no servant should be found 
in the King's apartments during his presence in the castle, and as 
it often happened that his coming %\as sudden and unannounced, 
the servants had hardly time to light up the innumerable candles 
in the reception rooms. To drop the woik was impossible, no 
noise or disorder must be noticed by the King ; often the only 
way to avoid the royal displeasure was to run away, trusting to 
good luck that the evidence of disorder in the rooms might not be 
noticed. During the last two years of the King's life the Chinese 
ceremonial was in vogue at Castle Linderhof — the servants had to 
scratch at the woodwork to annouiue someone's presence at the 
door because he could no longer tolerate a lackey. No one wearing 
the royal livery dared look the King in the face, and finally, 
Ludwig even thought tiie sound of his voice too good for his people. 
Ludwig II. had a gretd infatuation for the stage, and he was a 
patron of the drama ot the most legitimate order. The classics 
of German literature appealed mightily to his .sense of the ideal, 
and their foremost interpreters stood high in his favour. Some 
of these were granted the unheard-of privilege to tutoyer the 
King. 1'he King's (oible for the theatrical approached the 
abnormal cuily when his enthusiasm for Richard Wagner degene- 
rated into a cult. It was then that Richard Wagner was drummed 
out of Munich because Ludwig desired to make him his minister 
of finance. 

The manifestations ol his inner life in his relations to his 
mother, his fiancee, and his intimate friends, form a curious 
chapter in his psychology. 

On the 15th of October 1885, half an hour after midnight, 
one of Queen Marie's ladies-in-waiting was called up from bOd 
by the night-w^atch rapping at her door. With her sen^s 
benumbed by sleep, she understood only these words : Wtajesty^ 

wants you." ' ^ 

“ Is Her Majesty ill ? " she cried, much alarmed!, while 
pulling on Her slippers. By that time her maid had aritiVed : 
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** TheJCixig has come iiom Lindeihof, and wants to sec the Queen/" 
she sdld^ " He has had the i andlcs lit in the reception rooms by 
hiS own sei\ant% and is impatienth walking the flooi, wondering 
why Her Majesty keeps him wailim, ' Ihc maid told her this 
while they were iiinninc; to the Qiucn s bcdioom In ten minutes 
the Queen was dies^cd In five nnmilts more the 1 idy-in-w aiting 
heard the noise of wheels m tlu (oint\ ud btlow flie King was 
dnving awav » 

The lady-in-Wciitin^ lii‘^t^.iud downstaiis to accompany Her 
Majesty ba^k to hci ctpiit vents Slit looked awe stiuck, but 
did not speak a wrnd C)i ly when she w is in bed aj^ain and the 
lady-m-wai ting was ^bouttoictne she said M 1 do not 

want you to ret lit with leehngs of mis^nm^ I he King bi ought 
no alarming new s He talked of nothin^, but the WLdthei ind 
at the moment ot dcpai ting idded lodiy, 1 lxli(\t is \oai 
Sixtieth birthda\ \etLpt m\ il itln it itions 

To compel a si\.kh e>iel womm to up in the middle ol the 
night for the pie asm e *>i h ii tu^ums^ lu i with pi itilneUs — who but 
^JSL madman could lontCAt somposteius m uk i ^et if we look 
at the date wc see that it Wc s unh c i^lii nioinhs lx fo e Ludwig - 
torturous career eaine tf» a hoiiibk end 

At the head of the Wa^miini moxeiiKiit tluie walked as 
was fit, a great King That at the end of his hte he became an 
insane King, tortured by moibid restlessness it was only a few 
people's pnvilege and misfortune to know md witness The 
King’s adjutant, militaiy and eivil seeu tines lepicsentativcs 
of the various cabinets, bod\ pli^sieians, xakts, waidiobe-men, 
keeper of the silverware, cellarer maslei of the horse, eoachmen, 
grooms, cooks, kitchen employees and the host of flunkeys who 
accompanied him from one fany castle to anothei, weie so w^ll 
trained in handling the endless actessoiics and baggage*, that 
an order to get ready at an hour’s notice, in the middle of the 
night or the early hours of the morning, neither surpiised nor 
disconcerted them 

Thi3 was all the more wonderful as quite* frequently not one 
of the was able to learn anything beyond the hour of 
deparinre;. ' 

A&4n later times he addressed his attendants only in mono* 
syUahlee^ and did not take the trouble to speak distinctly, they 
had to jtake their chances, and had to work completely m the dark. 
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The adjutants often knew no more of His Majesty's intentions 
than the stable-boys. . * \ * 

: However, long before his idiosyncrasies^ hCd tKi^ ;|r6wn, 
Ludwig proved Wagner’s staunchest friend |^nd prof&tpr; It 
was owing to this great King’s enthusiasm and understanding that 
Wagner owed the early productions of his musical dramas at 
Munich. Without his illustrious friemd he would never have had 
such great success during his life-time, for he had no funds, ]i)Ut 
many debts and many enemies. 

It was summer in Munich when the first performance of one 
of the Master’s oj^eras was to take place on a Sunday night. 

For weeks and weeks Mutiich Jiad spoken of nothing else. Oh 
the critical evenim^ the tlu^atre was crowded with the great and 
chosen ones of the Fatlie^riand. including all the finest represen- 
tatives of music and art. Together with the Master, the King had 
attended thc' last rehearsals, and all the decorations had been 
carried out to his orders and designs. In spite of all the prejudices 
of the critics and the animosity of the crowd for anything new or 
original, llu' success of the opera was one unheard of in the annals^ 
of first productions. I'ht' King's happiness was boundless; to 
see his faitli in tJu Maister's divine j>owers gloriously realized, was 
more than lie had dared expect from liis b(‘]oved Bavarians. Like 
a God, in the light blue uniform of his rc'gimcnt and covered with 
all the orders of his illustrious house, he stood in his Royal box, 
his friend and Master’s hand in his own. bowing to the enthusias- 
tic audience. A lonely and forsaken man, he had listened, not very 
long before, on that same spot, to the message of the “ Holy 
Graal ” when that opera had b(‘on given for him alone. ' 
Over and over again, the Master was called, and acknowledged 
his indebtedness to his Royal friend. Later, they spent the hours, 
of the night together in the Kc*yal conservatory, fulfilling what 
is w;ritten by a (German poet, 

“ Drum soli der Sanger mil dem Konig gehen 
Sie beide wohnen auf der Menschheit Hohen.” ' " 

The Master, with beaming blue eyes, drank in the transcen- 
dental beauty of his friend, who revealed to him his grand ideas 
and 'plans regarding Munich — which hc.intcnded to liteLke a 
centre of art and culture, unsurpassed by anything the! wc^ld ’ 
had known. It was to be a kingly residence of the art, 

and an everlasting blessing to his people. , ‘ 
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Triumphal streets an<i arches, gigantic statues of Wagner's 
heto-hgures in iparble and bronze, were taking shape in the IQng's 
brain : and the man who thus strove for the realisation of his 
ideal in beauty wag dreaming his dicams with another great one 
^ who loved him, and understood something of the vastness of his 
schemes. But what they together planned on this memorable 
night, did not fit in with the annual budgets 1 he lattci never 
reached the millions which the work would have tObt — and these 
master-builders had no heads for figures ^ 1 hat was f'learlv a 
deficiency in both their mental make-ups , and a proper appre- 
ciation of values grew more incomprehensible as Ludwig's brain 
became more clouded 

Unfortunately for Ludwig his grandiose ideas only led him 
towards his doom It co'^t the Ba\andns iliousands of millions 
« to build the King’s fair\ ca-^tlcs Lindcrhof, Ncuschwans.tein and 
Hohen Chicemsee, and they ait still pj\ing the debts which then 
beloved King contracted It wa--. coiisideitd a disgrace foi a 
courtier or a Minister ol Sta*e not to latti loi hi'^ idiosynci imcs 
j^or to refuse to advance liim the sum-, he demanded 

• At the time of In-, betiothal to th< WitttJsbath Pun ess. 
the beautiful Soj>hie ol Baxaiia who 1 itn be* ainc Duchess ol 
Alencon — he showed to what dcgrct he was endowed with a sense 
of the truly beautiful '^pltndour upon spkiidour was -showered 
upon his beloved, and the ap irtmi nts tor litr future Majesty 
he had decorated in a f in\ -hkc ‘-t'yle whi( h well bchtt( d her then 
famous beauty Magnitucnt jtwcls and wonderfully arranged 
flowers were daily lectived by his bndt-ilct 1, and this at any hour 
Which Ludwig chose during tlu* day oi night, »s he (onsideied 
himself beyond the rcstiiftions ot timt Fiom his Kose Lland 
he came to see her rcgiilailj, ciossmg the lake in his swan boat 
The Princess fulfilled all Ludwiv^’-^ cxilted ideas of beauty, and he 
engaged the finest sculjitors to li i\c Iki < \quisittly -,haped head 
and figure modelled On the day that their engagement was 
celebrated publicly with Royal pomp and splendour, the most 
miserable ^person in all that glitttnng issf mblv was he who, 
in thfe light blue unifoim \Mtlj a big diamond on his breast, 
looked as b4hutiful an<l jHifcct as a df nugod — the King himself * 
The great love that he bote the Princess, added to the anxiety of 
preparlag ior the supicme day, liad shown him clearly that 
ho was attempting the impossible, and when thef great event 
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ivas aver and he was back in his mountain castle^ the tortured 
but great Wittelsbach soul was struggling in agonies with the 
powers of darkness which threatened to rob him of his love. 

It caused a sensation in the country, and the cries of indigo 
nation were loud, when shortly before the wedding was to take 
place, the King broke off the engagi*menl. A trifling incident 
was a welcome excuse for his stopping all preparations for the 
forthcoming ceremony, but the underlying deeply-rooted reason 
was Ludwig’s uncontrollable fear oi marriage and his ever- 
growing passion for solitude. He felt lonely t‘vcn when in company 
with his dearly beloved fiancee. Also he felt and knew that 
he could never be the man — the average, normal type of man — ^that 
she was surely expt'cting, and had ev’^ery right to claim. Her 
sunny nature would have to suffer under his gloomy disposition, 
and he could noi bear to think of this union of day and night. 

One solitary creature, if any, fully coniprelunded and under- 
stood the pooi Witlle^bach King slie was his counterpart, his 
alier ego, so much were they alike, and she was Sophie’s charming 
and beautiful sister, the J^nneess Klizabi'th of Bavaria, the future 
Empress of Austria .iiid Hungary. Ludwig compared her beauty 
W'ith that of night, and .Sophie’s witli tliat of day. 

While Sopliie’s beauty and piescncc torturc'd liiin, Elizabeth's 
gave him his soul’s peace, and for the last five or six years of his 
life she and she alone had his full c'onhdence, and was allowed 
to see him w'^hen everyone else, relatives and ministers alike, had 
to keep at a distance. 'Jhe poor Empress sh<ired none of the sad 
suspicions and feais of his entourage. To her loving eyes the 
King’s increasing occcntricilies were but flashes of genius — that 
genius that sh(* delighted to listen to, and of which he liked to 
talk to her. Many Bavarians still btdieve that their sublime, 
mighty, and beloved King was nioie than a man — a demi-god. 
Certainly ho himself had taken Vespasian’s death-bed jest, “,Vae 
puto decis fio ’’ (*' Methinks 1 am becoming a God ”) in earnest, 
from the beginning of his reign at th(‘ age of 18. 

Towards the end ol his life the King used to vary the monotony 
of his exertions in c'arrying out iicw^ building projects, by studying 
minute accounts of battlers and other h< 4 ppenings ; and it is an 
acknowledged fact that it was his dethronement which plungf^him' 
into the hopeless melancholia which finally drove him to suicide. 

For many years the Empress and the King correspond^ 
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TK^th bne another, and any letter bearing the Empress* 
which was in the shape of a swan, which he had once presented to 
her on the Rose Island, was opened, read, and answered by him. 

A letter bearing this seal I shall always read, even in the 
hour of danger or death." All her letters were addressed : 
" From the Dove to the Eagle," and the answer from the Eagle 
to the Dove followed. 

Then out of the grey depths of the Bavarian mountains rose 
that dismal morning and those btlls announced the sad news of 
the King's death. Elizabeth was one of the first who appeared 
in the death-chamber of her late friend. The news of his tragic 
end in Lake Starnberg had broughi her at once. Alone she 
entered the bliu‘ room of Castle Berg wlicre he lay, covered by a 
blue silk eiderdewn, which left only liis face uncovered ; she found 
him, and she plac'ed his favourite flowers upon hi', body. When 
she left the room at the end of an hour, her attendants thought 
she bad gone mad. She cried out : " He is not dead » Let him 
come out of his death-chamber; he caiiy pretends to bc' dead, 
so that they who have tortured him should leave him in peace." 
It was long belorc her entourage suc'ceeded m pacilying the poor 
£isa(press. After SIX clays he was laid to je.',! with great pomp. 
Hundreds of beautiful flower-. arIi^’^ed at Muimh from all the 
countries of the earth, but his body was coveaed walli flowers 
" From Elizabeth ’ — and every year her black veilc d.loncdy figure 
could be seen at tlie foot of his stone collin at about Whitsuntide ; 
and there she would lemain, repeating a long ]>ra\cr, for hours. 
When she had goneg a bunch of hi> fa\’ourite flowei'. et>uld be seen 
lying on his sarcophagus. Now^ she no longer comt s. No one 
comes ! She is dead and gone. All is peace. 

ITiere is one rc'markable feature in the lives oi all the three 
Wittelsbach cousins, Elizabeth, Ludwig, and Sophie. In India 
it would be called twin karma. All three wTrc‘ remarkable for 
their great talents, their extraordinary physical beauty, their 
greiat unhappiness in life, and, last but not least, their tragic 
fat^. Elizabeth was assassinated in Switzerland, and Sophie of 
Alencon succumbed to the flames in the great Charity Bazaar fire 
in Pat^s, ‘ 


MILA SCHAEFER. 
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(Madame Caillaux. the beautiful wife of a former French Minister i 
was tried in Paris for the murder of a ufcU-known French Journalist. 
Several melodramatic scenes were enacted during this trials The 
prisoner sobbed while her husband described the felicity of their married 
life. Overcome with emotion, the latter was per milted to go to the dock 
where he kissed the prisoner's hand. During the perusal of certain 
love-letters between M, Caillaux and his former wife, now divorced ^ the 
prisoner collapsed and had to be carried out insensible, and the sitting 
was suspended amid uproar. Madame Caillaux was finally acquitted.) 

7'hird (^rjminal SitssioNs, High Court, Bombay. 

(Cor : the Hon. M. Je Juge Sympaihatique and a Common Jury.y 

I N this case Mahomed Yusiit, a sturdy young Mahomedan, was 
charged with causing grievous Jiurt to his wife Chandbi by biting 
off her nose. The case liad excited intense excitement, as the parties 
belonged to a wealthy Mahomedan family and the husban(| pleaded 
grave and sudden provocation under circumstances that gave this 
trial the dignity of a cause celebrc. The court was packed with 
spectators, several scats being reserved for Purdah ladies who were 
heard sobbing piteously Jong before the Sessions opened. In 
corner of the court, the men of the Ambulance Brigade rhusteted 
strong with half-a-dozen stretchers. 

Punctually at 11-30, the Hon. M. Je Juge Sympathatiejne took 
his seat on the Bench which was draped in black. His Lordship was 
holding a bottle of smelling-salts in one hand and in the other a fl^k 
containing eau-de-cologne, while his Chobdar, wearing the cnstoni^y 
red robe with a black band round his right arm to mark the 
carried a chest of restoratives in caSc the smelling-salts faded* tb^evivo 
the Judge during one of his swooning* fits. His Lordship already 
seemed overcome with emotion. His eyes were red, and so his 
nose. Lest the thoughtless reader put a wrong mterp^tatkMh on 
2 
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tbi/|fl]ietiojhenon, it should be ex|^ined that the eyes were red 
weeping, while the nose partook ai the same hue owing to constant? 
blowing. The Crier thundered out his customary Silence/’ but he ' 
could not check the choking sound of piteous sobs that ^filled the 
court in every direction. M. le Clerk de Sessions then rose to 
rea^d the charge. For a few minutes he stood like a statue, not. 
being able to utter a word, so overcome was he with emotion. The 
Petit Clerk was fanning him all the while, atid applying eau-de- 
cologne to his feverish forehead. But as it was found impossible 
for the unfortunate officer to dischai'ge his painful duty, the Hang- 
man was summoned to read the charge. He sauntered in jauntily 
and read the charge without even the semblance of a sob. His 
performance was greeted with withering contempt and he was hootM 
as he left the court. But as the latter explained to our reporter 
afterwards, had he takt-n to weeping like the he would have 

been drowned in the ocean of tears, }\ars ago. Tlie accused w^as 
then asked if he pleaded guilty or claimed to be tried. Mahbmed 
Yusuf, who looked defiant till then, now broke down completely and 
fell in the dock with a thud. A doctor was immediately summoned 
and he brought him round \\ith the utmost diffa ully. The accused, 
who was supported b}’ two sturdy warders, contmued to weep like a 
child, and though he made an effort to sp(*ak, lie could not. His 
Lordship thereupon remarked, with tears in [lis oye.s, that though the 
accused could not plead to the cJiarge as iio overcome with grief, 
his eyes bore unmistakable proof that he wanted to plead not guilty. 
The Judge thereupon recorded the plea of not guilty. 

The Jury was then empanelled, a Jur} of nine true men and 
tearful>^ They filed into the box as in a funeral procession, with 
dovmcast eyes and heavy hearts, and were sworn in with difficulty, 
as they were already overcome with emotion. A fat Bania, who had 
applied ashes to his forehead as a mark of penance, and was heard 
to cry ” Rama, Rama ” every now and then, was selected tJie Foreman. 
Each juror was supplied with half-a-dozen cambric handkerchiefs, a 
bottle of smelling-salts and a large flask of eau-de-cologne. A doctor, 
specially qualified in diseases of h5'Steria, was in attendance on them. 
After the charge was read out to the Jury, M. dc Brutus rose and said 
he appeared for the prosecution. It is, as is well known, the boast of 
this eininent counsel that he has never yet wept in the discharge of 
his 4^ties, , and that is no doubt the reason why he is generally, 
retain^ for the. prosecution. Then rose counsel for the accused, 

nicknamed by his friends at the Bar M. Le Crocodile," 
a thin, sailoSy^-faced gentleman, well-known for his infinite capacity for 
she^njg , teais^ something in* a husky voice, but was 
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/Hardly audible. Before resuming his seat, however, he turned round 

A towards the accused ; their eyes met and glistened. The Judge and 
Jury were visibly moved, and two ladies in the visitors' gallery 
fainted outright. 

M. de Brutus briefly explained to the Jury the facts of the case. 
There was not a drop in his eyes ; he did not blow his nose eyen 
once ; and he narrated the story in a voice that never faltered. 
The ladies present in court marvelled at the heartlessness of the 
performance ; they could not understand a man so devoid of emotion ; 
M. de Brutus seemed to them the Hangman’s double. Only once did 
he betray some emotion, and that was when he graphically related the 
circumstances under which Mahomed Yusuf had bitten off Chandbi's 
nose. His voice became hoarse, his eyes filmy. But M. de Brutus soon 
realized that his reputation was at stake ; if he gave way to his 
feelings now, the Prosecution would brief him no more. So, with an 
almost superhuman effort, he swallowed the lump in his throat, pulled 
himself together, and began reading some relevant sections from the 
Code Napoleon. 

Evidence was then led on behalf of the prosecution. The first 
witness called was Chandbi, the unfortunate victim, a pretty little 
woman of four and twenty. She was lying in the vestibule of the 
court in a stupor. Two doctor^ were in attendance, and nurses were 
trying their inmost to keep her quiet. When her name was called out, 
she was brought round witJi considerable difficulty and carried on a 
stretcher to th^^ witness-box. As soon as she was seated in the, box, 
she fainted. Her face was hardly visible ; she had covered it com- 
pletely with her handkercliief. The constant stream that flowed from 
the corners of her eyes showed that she was in a flood of tears. 
The sight was so heart-breaking that several ladies had to be* 
taken out of court on stretchers. The men of the Ambulance Brigade 
were kept exceedingly busy. It was then noticed that the Judge had 
laid his massive head on the table with the exclamation “ Mon Dieu ! 
Mon Dieu I " and fainted. But the Chobdar soon revived his master. 
His Lordship realized that the dignity of the court must be mainr 
tained. So after a sip of water and a liberal application of eau-de ^ 
cologne, he asked M. de Brutus to proceed. Chandbi's voice was so 
choked with sobbing that the Interpreter, himself in tears, had the 
greatest difficulty in catching her words. She deposed that she%w^- 
married to Mahomed Yusuf years ago. She could not say how many 
years had elapsed: she was quite a child then; her , mbth^i# : had^ 
told her/ when she was 12, that she was Mahomed's Tawtid' 
and that was all she knew about her marriage, tbey\ 
bad been very happy. The accused .had been a good- lE^u$^nd - 
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Oil jthe whole, considering that he had three other wives. She was 
l]ds favourite at one time, but with the nose bitten off, she could not 
^ , aspire to his favours any more. Chandbi then described, by ^ slow 
.istigesi the felicity of their married life. The picture she drew pf her 
> domestic happiness was so touching that all the handkerchiefs in court , 
were wet through and bottles of smelling-salts were in constant demand. 
No one cried more piteously than the witness herself. In her agony,, ' 
she, took off her handkerchief from her eyes and thoughtlessly com*» 
menced blowing her nose, when she realized, to her horror, that she 
was . deprived of that organ. This incident was noticed by many 
and ^ded poignancy to their grief. Mahomed Yusuf, on the other 
hand, stood like a statue in the Dock. His eyes were dry, and he 
defiant. It was arranged between him and his counsel that, 
ihjproof of his innocence, the former was not to shed a single tear : 
/^ .weeping part could be safely entrusted to thfj latter. And it 
ihust' be admitted that M. Lachrymose played his part most 
. heiroically. But when Chandbi deposed to her domestic happiness and 
d^cribed her husband as a paragon of virtues, Mahomed Yusuf was 
overcome with emotion and fainted. Thereupon Chandbi begged his 
\^TLordship to allow her to go to the Dock and soothe her husband. The 
permission was readily, though tearfully granted. She was taken to 
tbe Dock on a stretcher. There she fell down on her knees and 
kissed the feet of her lord and master. Mallomcd Yusuf ostensibly 
patted her on the head, though the spectators from the top of the 
gall^l^ observed that he was kicking her violently from below. 
.Neeoless to say, the sitting was suspended for a time and the Judge 
;and !Ju^ retired for much-needed refreshment. 

On resuming her evidence Chandbi, who seemed a little composed, 

' narrate the incidents that actually led to the biting off of her nose, 
de Brutus then asked her to let the Gentlemen of the Jury see the 
axtent, of her injury. He coaxed and cajoled her at first, then 
thiieatened her with dire punishment if she refused. But Chandbi 
re^aained obdurate. Counsel thereupon appealed to his Lordship. 
The; Judge addressed Chandbi thus ; — " My dear and unfortunate 
; sister, {while fully sympathising with you, I must ask you, in the name; 
of '^Justice, to remove your handkerchief and let the Jury see to what 
e^^t,ydu have been deformed. It breaks my heart to insist upon this, 
liat sterii duty makes it imperative." Saying this, he covered his 
eyes and sobbed piteously. Chandbi, finding further resistance useless, 
took Ofi her handkerchief from the place where once rested her 
shapely nos6. Exclamations of horror filled the Court. Chandbi 
fainted immediately after and as most of the spectators followed suit 
and fetors and the whode of the Ambulance Brigade could not 
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cope with the work qf revival, the sitting had again to be suspexifled 
for the day. 

The next day M. Lachrymose cross-examined Chandbi at great 
length. He asked her about her paramour, Ismail Sheriff, and 
Chandbi had to admit that she was on friendly terms with him. He 
put it to her that she was on intimate terms with Ismail : indeed, 
he suggested criminal intimacy. He read letter after letter, punctua- 
ting each with tears and sobs, to show her illicit connection with, 
the paramour, Chandbi was again in a flood of tears, and there 
was hardly an eye in the whole Court that was not wet. At this 
stage the Hindu foreman lifted the end of his dhotar and wiped his 
eyes with it. The Judge, noticing this, sternly reprimanded him, 
characterizing liis action as ** highly indelicate, particularly when a 
woman, even though noseless, was in the witness-box. M, le Fore- 
man, in offering a halting apology, explained that as all his hand- 
kerchiefs were wet through, and he had not a dry rag near by, he 
was obliged to use his dhotar. Moreover, he added, he had put '’on 
his wife’s silk stockings which reached almost up to his hips, so that he 
submitted he could not be accused of wilful indelicacy. His Lordship 
let him off with a sobbing, and ordered the Crier to supply the 
Foreman with a large bath-towel. The cross-examination of Chandbi 
was then resumed, but it soon ended tragically. While M. Lachry- 
mose was reading a letter from Chandbi to Ismail Sheriff,^ containing 
fervent love-passages, the witness fainted and fell down in the box. 
The efforts of the doctor to revive her were unavailing, and she was 
carried out insensible, on a stretcher. The sitting was again suspended 
amid uproar. 

We will not harrow our readers’ feelings any longer by recounting, 
all the evidence in the case. Suffice it to say that while M. de Brutus 
tried to prove, with a callousness that befitted only the Hangman, 
the guilt of the accused to the hilt, M. Lachr5^mose, amidst tears 
and sighs, exerted himself to show that his client had not bitten off 
his wife’s nose and that even if it could be proved that he had, be 
did so under very grave and sudden provocation. At the close; of ^ 
the case for tlie prosecution, M. Lachrymose said he had no 
to adduce on behalf of the accused. Thereupon M. de Brutus addressed^; 
the Jury. He reviewed the fads of the case briefly and asked 
to say that it was the accused who had bitten off his wife’s nos^; 
that he had done this under circumstances that warranted no 
commiseration from them, that jealousy %vas no excuse and tbq-t 
they were satisfied on these points, they were bound to bring in 
verdict of guilty. He implored them not to let sentimentality 
ride their reason. They were empannelled in the as 
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so weeping-willows but as men of the w^d. All the Jurors 
sh^k their heads violently, denoting strong dissent from this viey^» 
but M. de Brutus took no notice. He proceeded to observe that his 
learned and tearful friend (" more tearful than learned, he added 
slyly) had failed to prove the innocence of the accused. He had 
used more tears than words in cross-examining the witnesses, and he 
ventured to predict that in his address for the defence, tears would 
be shed rather than arguments advanced, thus proving/* he added, 
‘'the aptness of hi? professional nickname, M. le Crocodile." M. 
Lachrymose vehemently protested against this remark and appealed 
to his Lordship. But the Judge merely replied with a faint chuckle — 
the only chuclde heard during this trial. Thereupon M. Lachrymose 
challenged M. de Brutus to a duel alter the trial was over — a challenge 
which was readily accepted. 

Then M. Lachrymose rose to delivci his memorable speech for 
the defence. Those who w^ere piivileged to heai it, w’lll remember 
it iong. It was the most melodramatic speech e\ cr delivered in the 
High Court of Judicature at Bombay. Foi the first few minutes, M. 
Lachrymose stood transfixed like a «;tatue, while i mfs flow'ed from his 
eyes as freely as from tw'o jets of a ioiintam. M'lu n it was discovered 
that he was muttering prayers, th(* wliole Court ros< , (*\rrpt the Judge 
and M. de Brutus. These two kept then ••eat^, the one out of con- 
sideration for the dignity of his high olhcc, the other from slieer callous- 
ness. After the trial it was freely remarked in tlie B.ir Library that 
M. de Brutus had committed a tactical blunder in letaining his seat at 
such a solemn moment, for it stiffened the Jury against him. The 
prayers having been said. M. LachrymuhC dramatically turned to 
the Jury and begged lliem, with tears in his eycr., tc; forgive him if 
he added to their intense grief by the remarks he was. about to offer, 
but he owed a sacred duty to his client, and he must discharge it 
regardless of their feelings. His learned but callous friend (" far more 
callous than learned,” he retorted) had asked them to judge of this 
case as men of the world. That wrould b(* possible only if they forgot 
their own humanity, and he ventured to hope tJiat not one of them 
would do that. The prosecuting (he had almost said persecuting) 
counsel had also asked them not to let sentimentality override their 
reason. But he seems to forget that the Jury does not consist of 
nine hangmen, but of nine ordinary human beings with human feelings 
and human ^timents. He could see that their hearts were overflow- 
ing with the milk of humafi kindness just as his own eyes were over- 
flowing with" the salt of human misery. M. de Brutus had twitted him 
"on his capacity for shedding tears : he had also been ridiculed for 
l^ing c^led by his friends Sit the Bar * M. Ic Crocodile/ “ The 
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ridicule will be avenged,'*, he iiercely added, not in tears, but. in 
blood, The Judge here interposed and asked M- Lachrymose to 
confine himself to the trial. M. Lachr 3 miose apologised and proceeded. 
He asked the Jury not to be ashamed of their tears. Even the 
Heavens wept in India almost ceaselessly for four months during 
, the year. He had been at the Bar for five and twenty ye^s* but 
hardly a day could Ije recall when he had not wept. And he was not 
ashamed of it either. M. Brutus here interposed with the remark 
You ought to be, ** but hib rival took no notice. 

M. Lachrymose then placed these three points before the Jury 
for their consideration ; — (1) Whether Chandbi*s nose was bitten off. 
(2) Whether it was the accused wlio had bitten it off, and (3) If 
they were satisfied tliat the accusc'd was tlu^ real culprit, whether he 
had not bitten it oif under such grave and sudden provocation as 
entitled him to acquittal. On the first point, M. Lachrymose frankly 
admitted that Chandbi’s no'^e w’as missing. But why was it not 
produced in Court, Jn; a^krfl. Then it might have V)eeii possible to 
prove, by the imprc'^sioii <>f thetct*th tliereon. that it wa^ the accused 
and the accused alone who had bitten it off. <le Brutus here inter- 
posed wdth the heartless remark that Maiiomerl Yusuf might have 
swallowed it. The Judge, after a shiver or two, begged the prosecut- 
ing counsel not to niakc^his lot and the Jury’s harder to bear than 
was possible under tlie'^cir cuius lances 

Adverting to tlic second point, M. Lachrymose asked the Jury 
to say if they thouglit it possible that a good and loving husband 
like Mahomed Y'usuf would bite off the ^'ery ornament of his wife*s 
beautiful face. The prosecution witnesses had themselves proved 
that the nose wa-. sJiapely : was it likely that the accused, a man of 
refinement and education, would deprive her ol an organ which was 
'' a thing of beauty and jov for ever '’? He asked the Jury to say if 
they would ever dream of inflicting such an injury on their own 
wives or sisters. Loud groans thereupon emanated from the jury- 
box. 

But even conceding,'* exclaimed M- Lachrymose, warming up; 
** for the sake of argument that Chaiulhi s nose was bitten off by 
Mahomed Yusuf, does that make him guilty in tlio eye of l^w, havihg 
regard to the heart-breaking circumstances under which th^ deed 
was done?*’ He then recounted the story of the love-alfair between 
Chandbi and Ismail Sheriff, read all the letters that had passed 
between tlicm, and described the agon^ wliicti his client must hUve 
gone through in consequence. He -upposed some of the Jurors 
'were married *. he asked them to put ihcmsclves in the place of the 
accused. The married Jurors moved uneasily in their seated 
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Ibe ^Iced, continued M. Lachrjrmose, why the accused had bitten off 
the nose, and not any other organ, say the ear. He put forward 
the plausible theory that Mahomed Yusuf having caught hold of 
Chandbi, bit off what came the handiest, and the nose being the most 
prominent and outstretched part of the face, he bit it off before he was 
conscious of what he was doing. Then he turned towards the Foreman 
rather viciously and a«;ked him if, under exactly similar circum- 
stances, he would not be tempted to bite off his wife's nose. The fat 
Bania, horror-struck, cried Kshma, Kshma," and e\plained to his 
Lordship that he was a Jain, and his religion forbade him the pol- 
luting touch of flesh in any shape or form, not even his own wife's. 
M!de Brutus laughed contemptuously at his rival's discomfiture, but 
the latter would not give \%ay. Ik* next turned to an Irish Juror 
and asked him a similar question. “ Begorrah,” Pat replied, '' I'd 
first sae that the bloomin' nose was ( lacn.” M. Lachrjmiose did not 
pursue the subject. He said he had finished, hut would like to read 
a few lines from an author wdio was woild-famoiis. Sa\ing this, he 
took*'Up a fat volume of Shakespeare and began r(*riting the ofl- 
quoted lines “ The quality of Mercy Is not stiained.” But before 
he could finish, he had fainted. 

The Judge then asked the accused if Ik wislw d to make any state- 
ment. Mahomed Yusuf hogged that his wii.* might ho called and 
asked if she wi‘^hed hei husband sent to jail. ‘ M. tie Biulus objected 
to this procedure, but M Lachrvmo‘^e pre'>scd for it, and the Judge 
thought that the dictates of huraanity, it not of ]U'>ti( e, w^arranted 
the procedure. Chandbi was therefore retailed, and tht* Judge 
addressing her gently “ My deai si'^ter,” asked lier the tjuestion. As 
soon as she heard it, she began to pull her haii and tear oil her clothes. 
She implored his Lordship not to send hei b<‘love(l Mahtiined to jail 
for biting off her nose, foi c\en if shr h td a hundred noses, she 
would allow her lord and master to bite them oil, if lie so w^ished. She 
exclaimed that the lot of the noseIes> wite ol a respectable person 
was an unhappy one, but that of the noscle^'^ wife of a gaolbird 
was’ intolerable. The court was visibly moved at this touching 
appeal. , 

His Lordship having summed up very brieflv and tearfully, the 
Jury were^ked to consider their verdict. M. le Foieman observed 
that they were already agreed upon their verdict. The Jury 
thou^t that the accused was guilty, but after carefully weighing all 
the circumstances of the tcase, they unanimously found him not 
guilty., The Judge accepted this verdict and midst tears of joy 
ordered the acci^vsed to be acquitted and discharged, with the warning 
^tha^ he ^should let the nose of his other wives alone. On hearing of 
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Ills' release, Mahomed Yusuf became insensible. . But he. was soon 
brought round and as soon as he regained' consciousne^, he 
rushed towards* M. Lachrymose and , the two were clasped into 
each other's arms for several minutes. It was a most touching sight. 
The gentlemen of the jury were hugging each other prior to departure. 
The Judge thanked them from the bottom of his heart for the trouble 
they had taken and hoped they would not have to sit in' judgment 
over a similar trial again. Speaking for himself he would far rather 
attend a funeral. He promised to recommend them to his GovOrUment 
for some sort of ribbon or decoration in recognition of their arduous 
and tearful labours. He strongly advised them to have complet^iest 
for a few days and added that he was himself leaving for Mat^ble* 
shwar that very afternoon for a rest-cure. The “ Marseillaise ” was 
struck up by the band outside as his Lordship left the Bench. 
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ENGLISH CLx\SSICS. 

{Continued from our last Number.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

The English Revoluti()x. 

Thompson, Pope, Addison, Sujift, et\ 

T he end. of the seventeenth century was almost as important 
England as was the end of its successor in France. It was 
the^'that in their more moderate manner the English broke with 
the past ; and the accession of (icorge I. completed the establish- 
ment of an oligarchic Government of a new pattern that was to 
endure for over one hundred years. Ncvertlu^tess, so far as poetry 
and prose were congerned, no violent change accompanied the 
Revolution. Patronage had been the distinguishing element of 
authorship ever since the Restoration, and patronage went on, 
only with increased proportions. Where Dryden had been fain 
to take ten guineas from Dorset for a dedication, Prior became an 
Amb^sador and Addison a Secrctary-of-State. Such glories 
must have been good for the dignity of letters even if they had 
little power of influencing its inspiration. Accordingly, the chief 
difference between the period of Charles If. and that of the first 
Hanoverians is that the writers of the latter time arc more like 
fine gentlemen and have some ideal of decorum and gold lace where 
their immediate predecessors appeared to write in rags bedizened 
withri)t>i?ohs^ and to oscillate between the extremes of destitution 
and Of debauchery^ On the other hand, their immediate successors 
were to become dependent on a rather low order of publishers 
unless they happened to have private means The lives of James 
Thomson (ITOC^^) and Cowper exactly cover the whole of the 
eighteenth centtSfiy^ the latter dying in 1800 whilst the former was 
bprn in 1700 ; and their fortune illustrates the difference that had 
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entered into the position of literary men during the course of the 
century. One lived in a dull hamlet on the Braford Level in the 
society of his female cousins, and would have starved if he had no 
income but what came from his work : tlie other contemplated 
Nature under the auspices of the Countess of Hertford or in the 
lordly groves of Hagley, supported by since urcb and pensions. 
We think of Cowper as an invalid in a dressing-gown and night- 
cap : Thomson seems to come before us as Surveyor-General 
of the Leeward Islands, wearing a bag-wug and a sword. It must, 
however, in 1 airness be addc'd that Thomson — who was a nativp of 
Scotland — was by no the conventional arti'^t that we might 

expect from such c'onditions. (hi th»" contiary, he almost antici- 
pated the art of seventy year'^ later and wrote — to use Words- 
worth's phrase — wulh lus c-ye on the object." And let us 
never forget that it is tliis objective method rather than any 
peculiarity in the < lioice cd mattc'r that makers the genuine artist. 
The tune wa^^ certciinly not favourable to sincere literature . 
readers' niind^ wTie indolent and ill-trained, so tliat conventional 
epithets w^ere accept(‘d and ti.iditionaJ trc^atmeni \vds not so much 
tolerated as pcTcuiii>t(nily lequircxl ; t)ut, wdicn <illowdnce is made 
for such a state of tilings, w’c shall bo disposed to give Thomson 
something like his due. 1 ake him off his guard and oblivious of the 
Muses, the vernal <iiis, and other literary properties of that age 
of artificiality, and how' oittsi wt‘ shall ( ome ujion a note of truth, 
how often we sh*dl find him thlhcrmg himself like a man of sense 
and describing lik(‘ a .\u e-^jx^id indication of indepen- 

dence is that he does not follow fashion in regai d to fi:)rm. Fashion 
in his day demanded tlie nndie whicli had been adopted by Waller 
and Dryden, to be finally developevl by Pope. Thomson did 
not try to obtain command of this art wdiich consisted in stringing 
together a series ol rhymed couplets — each a complete phrase, 
often an epigram. Pv a sure and happy instinct he reverted to 
the forms ('onsecrated by Milton and Spenser. It is remarkable 
that Pope himself gave advice and active help in this, contri- 
buting occasional passages to “ The Seasons " in which he shdw^d 
that he himself could have been as great an artist in blank vejrse 
as he was in his own more elaborate line. 

Of this poem, on which Thomson's fame chiefly standjis, the 
first part to appear was the " Winter," published in 1726^^ ;( ^.and 
by it the young Scotsman’s position as a poet was at on^e ; 
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a ^^(^5 and a third editian wore called for within a few months. 
In "11728 appeared “The Four Seasons/' and in 1731 the poet 
accompanied a young pupil to France, Switzerland and Italy, 
Soon after his return he obtained a sinecure office in the Court of 
Chan<5er3’ ; and when he lost this, a pension was conferred upon 
the poet by the Prince of Wales ; while a little time later came 
the Surveyor-Generalship above alluded to, which seems to have 
had some duties though they could be discharged by a local 
Deputy. He now settled at Kew whore he bi'fricnded Collins 
and produced his masterpiece The Castle of Indolence" — 
adopting this time the metie of Spenser which he handled with as 
perfect skill as what he had displayed in blank verse. He died 
in 1748 leaving a renown which has never undergone much 
diminution. Pope had aided, Collins mourned him, and soon 
Johnson follow’ed with judicums and discriminating praise. In 
later times good judgc> havt‘ combined to maintain Ins reputation. 
Coliifddge in a v'erj" penetrating jiassagc (rmiptiH's Thomson to 
Co^Rpr, pronouncing the former f)f the two th* born poet." He 
would perhaps have been (like (iray) a stid artist in a 

better age. As it was, he did moie to keep .ilnc the sacred tirt 
than might have been done by a mure divin^^Lvin.'^pired priest like 
Collins. A careful critu’ of our own day ini'- observed that no 
poet ever gave the special pleasure of which poc trj^ i'- the vtdiii k 
to so large a number ot persons or in so largi. a measure * 

The great and exquisite artist whr) has been abov'e named as 
Thomson's adviser, was Iwehe >ear'^ his sciuo* Alexander 
Pope (1688-1744) was the son of a London tradesman, and bred a 
Catholic ; he was horn in the year of the Revolution and lived in- 
to the reign of George II., so that his life nu^ht be taken as exactly 
answering to the beginning of modern time.s. He began to write 
at the age of 12 — which he called " lisping in numbers " — and be- 
fore he was 21 had ( laborated the sj^stem of rhymed couplets above 
described : his “ Pastorals " appeared in 1709 they were well re- 
ceived by a, small but luxurious circle and were followed two years 
later by the “ Essay on Criticism, " a w'ork of remarkable power 
and €6pl juiigmctit for so young an author. In 1712 followed 
The Bape of the Lock^" w'hich Addison justly pronounced 
“ delidotis " ; it is indeed a piece of almost flawless workman- 
ship : , it was enlarged in a subsequent edition when Pope added 

i^^bury in Ward's Poets{ Vol. ili; ~ 
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the purely imaginary portion, the " machmery " (as it was 
called) of Sylphs and Gnomes Between 1715 and 1720 the 
^translation of Homer’s Iliad came out m instalments ; and though 
Pope was no scholar, his public was in the same case, and the ^lody 
of the method compensated for defects of matter In 1717 Pope 
lost his father and he n moved to Twickenham where he spent the 
remamder of his life in a little villa icsidenc e on the Thames bank 
the house has lone since disappcaied but traces lemain of the 
skilfully laid out ^loimds In 1728 Pope sullied his reputation 
as a man by an acrid piece called I he Dunei.id ’ m which he 
lashed a crow d of obsi urc sc i ibbh i s of u honi Poste rity would never 
have heard but lor liis iminort il versi He associated with all 
the best men of the diy and thit ought to hi\c satisfied him 
Swift the wittv Dean of St I*itu< k s . Arbutliiiot the clever and 
benevolent Scots jihysi im, Bolingbroke the ^c^'-itlle and bril- 
liant politician €ill, me] moie were Ills fiiends and visitors, 
but nothin^ would content him unless he could worry a number 
of haek-wntcis on whom the worst that he ccnilcl say <^ldom 
amounted to niou than that they wcic } ooi Su h a deep fault 
as this could not be (toned for by iny sjilendoui of art and the 
Essay on Alan could not e one e al under the splendour 

of its diction the supeitieul nituie of the aulhoi s mind Un- 
happily, Pope nevei showed ^ny sense of his e run , the last work he 
produced being a new edition of the Dmuiud (1712) in which the 
ticatment was revised and strengthened but no ittcmpt made to 
modify the mallet f\>pc dud it fwic kenh im in tin cMrly summer 
of 1744 

A gieat controveisy has b en f,cnng on ilmost ever since 
as to Pope s place on Painassus It Pope be* not a poet, 
who IS?” asked Samuel Johnson in latei days, on the other 
hand, Matthew Arnold, Johnson’s editoi whilst admitting that 
he IS a Classic — says that Pope is a ‘(lassie of our prose.” 
The final award must depend upon the final agreement that 
may be c oneluded as to the natuic' and provmce of poefie^. 
The acute stage of the* ciisis lastc’d about forty years ; front tpfe 
first appeaianee of “ Ihe lask’ to the time of Campbell 
and SheHey Cowper had laid dowrf the proposition ittatl— 
“God made the country and man made the town*’^; and 
Bowles about 1819 aigucd, in the same Spirit, that t)|0«.{>oet 
was to desenbe the doings of God, not those^^jof rule 
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condemn SopHocles and aS Di^U^ as Pope^ 

assigning the name of poetry to Paley's " Natural ThTOlogy/\ 
If “ Nature " was to be used as a term exclusive of man, hi^ 
thoughts, words and deeds, then dramatic, lyric, and even alarg^' 
portiili of narrative verse must go by the board. Pope {liniself 
left a prose note in which he showed that he was not unaware 
of possible criticisms of liis method. “ When Nature, '* he said, 

“ forms the body of a poem, it is as absurd as a feast made up 
entirely of sauces’" : and Gray — ^who certainly was not indifferent to - 
natiiral beauty — laid down the rule that description shcTuld 
never form the bulk of a poem’s matter. Perhaps we should not 
go faiP wrong if we concluded that poetry involves two essentials, 
iddalism and form : the extreme limits being reached by Pope 
^Ipil the one hand and, say, Walt Whitman on the other; while 
the great permanent darlings of mankind were (on this side or on 
that) somewhat nearer the centre. Pope \vas, for whatever reason, 
top indifferent to what Bowles called every variation of Nature 
ill 3^ secret places ” : granted, but his mastery of his own 
jpeculiar form no other has ever equalled. What has partly 
blinded successive generations of critics to this great merit has been 
the decay which unhappily follow'cd sucli. ripe perfection. As 
Cooper wrote less than 40 years from the master’s decease — 

Then Pope as harmony itself exact 
In verse, well -disciplined, complete, compact, 

Levied a tax of wonder and applaust^ 

Even on the fools wlio trampled on their laws : 

' . But he — his musical finesse was such 

' ; So nice his ear, so delicate his touch — 

, , ; Made poetry a mere mechanic art 

Till every w^arbler had his tune b\' heart. *’ 

, pope Acknowledged that he owed his skill to Dryden ; but the 
versificatioip of Dryden has a “ brave negligence," a power of 
climaxv beside which Pope's elegent compactness is felt to tend 
monotonous equilibrium. * 

uny case the question raised by Johnson has a real signi-*' . 

' ' Pope was not a poet, there was none between the\ 

ReyolutjL^' and the forenoon of the Hanoverian dynasty. The 
only of that day who are in any degree alive now . 

, .Blair “ Grave ” was written ' about 1730 - 

thOr^. kipt published till more than 12 years later : and Young. . : 
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wHose Night Though# "’ (1742-4) 'are siill hbticeableS. Both 
, works are like statues with feet of clay ; solemn compositions 
^ but not perfect in point of art or charm. Southey thought the 
former an imitation of the latter, but the chronology forbids the 
view. Parnell, an Anglo- Frish clergyman (1679-1718), is commem- 
orated by the appearance of his ** Hermit ** in books of elegant 
extracts ; and Prior (1664-1721) has been praised by Thackeray. 
These two writers had taste and skill, but their work was con- 
ventional and somewhat insincere : the only thing that need detain 
us further is the Nocturnal Reverie ” by the Countess of Win- 
chelsea (about 1760) which has been excepted by Wordsworth 
from his charge of general indifferoni'e to Nature brought against 
the poets of the period. A critic of our day calls her a poetess 
of singular originality and excellence.”* v*- ^ 

If the period is to maintain its title of Augustan Age ” 
the claim must be based on other grounds than poetic excellence. 
One swallow does not make a summer ; and perhaps a severe 
criticism would not hnd more than out' great metrical artist among 
the poets of tJiis timt‘. In th(‘ matter of prose-writers however, 
tH^ number of classics i.s larger, including one who was an 
u/*^onbtcd master. • I'liis was Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 
9^ whom great judges, from John.son to IMacaulay, have recorded 
jinqualificd approval Addison's style, says the former, is an 
indispensable pattern for everyone who desires to write English 
that shall be familiar but not coarse, and elegant without ostenta- 
tion. Macaulay calls him ” the unsullied statesman, the accom- 
plished scholar, the master of pure English eloquence, the 
consummate painter of life and manners.” " 

Addison's honourable career is a very pleasant cxceptibu to; 
the condemnation that is, with some justice, urged against political’ 
adventurers and liiteratcurs in office. PVom his Oxford ^ays he 
was a marked man, on account partly — as it seems — of verses on 
various occasions which were admired in an unpoctic ago v tti/ 
1699 he has selected for employment by official patrons who 
him abroad with a handsome allowance to prepare him for ogittd^ 
an unusual proceeding surely, and one which suggests that , he, 

♦ Mz. ndimmd CrOs^c, lu Waid Poit<i Vol III , wheic aio preserved isame 
more ot this laay's vf^rses : hei family name was KmgsmiU and $h» diftd in 
1720 : the exact date oi hei birth is unknDwp, it was about the 
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l^ave already displayed some remarkable qualifications. The 
whole official history of the country might be searched, and 
still Addison’s case would remain a record. The son of a 
country clergyman, unconnected with any governing or patri- 
cian house, with no fortune beyond his fellowship at Mag- 
dalen, for no apparent cause oi claims to preferment but the 
reputation of having written some Latin and some English verse, 
he was suddenly selected by the Ministry and prepared at the 
public expense. On his return to England Addison was appointed 
to a sinecure office and he published (1705) an account of his 
travels in Italy which he dedicated to Lord Somers In the 
following year he was made Under-Secretary of State : and for 
the next few years produced nothing beyond one or two half- 
successful dramas In 1709 he was made Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and sat, for two sessions, in the Iri'^h House of C ommons 
where he seems to have taken part in the debat(*s — a thing he 
never did in the Pailiament of England In the summer ot the 
same year he struck what was to piovc the tiue vein ot his genius, 
taking part m The Tuilcr, a new dcpaitiiie in jouinalism whuh 
his friend Steele was setting up in London Oi Addison’s contri- 
butions to the new periodical, wdiich *ij)peared thrice a Veek 
for about a year and a lialf, Macaulay pronounces that ‘‘ never 
had the English language been written with such sweetness, grace, 
and facility ” ; and he adds tliat as a moral satirist the writer 
" stands unrivalled " Tn 1710 the Whigs went out of power, and 
Addison lost his post , but he was returned to the British Parlia- 
ment at the General Election and was recognised as a man of 
influence and popularity on all hands. The Taller being discon- 
tinufed, he collaborated with Steele in a new venture. The 
Spectator, which was to appear e^^ery morning but Sunday, and 
which was much more influenced by Addison and much superior 
to The TaUet in all respects He now adopted a deliberate and 
highly honourable project Social, and what Macaulay terms 
morM satire, had hitherto been chiefly c' nehed in metrical 
fonti and had often been little better or purer dian the conduct it 
professed to thasten. In Addison’s han the thing became a 
delicate instrument of su^tsion winch left London life in a whoUy 
difierent condition from that in which that life had ever before 
been. And the effect was permanent. Never in the deepest 
of the later Georgian epoch was there the same state 
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pf things as we find recorded in Grammont ; the daily duels, 
the nightly drunken orgies, the shameless lives of great ladies. 
This reform was due to Addison's conscious and express efforts, 
conveying reproof with a well-bred smile and enlisting ridicule on 
Ihe side of that decorum and right-doing against which ridicule 
had hitherto been engaged. 

In this wholly commendable ciusade Addison was to the 
end aided and, indeed, inspired by the “ Christian Soldier/^ 
Steele modestly said that he was “ undone by his auxiliary ” ; 
and it is quite possible tliat his fame may have been so far outshone 
by Addison's, that many people forget that he was not only the 
first to set the movement going but was the originator of the 
conception of the Spectator Club and of the famous character of 
Sir Roger de Coveiley To say this is only to do justice to a man 
who has been treated far otherwise ; for instance, in Macaulay's 
Essay on Addison, where Steele hardly receives the notice due 
to a sort of literary Sancho Panza. His reputation was indeed 
restored by Thacki^ray ; and the favour with which the careless 
but amiable journali'^t mt‘t in the Lectures on English 
Humourists " did no more than revive his claims to attention. 
Richard Steele (1672-1729) has therefore a clear right to 
mention in any praise gi\en to his more prudent colleague. After 
being Addison’s schoolfellow at the Charter House, and keeping 
a few terms at Oxfoid, he left the University without a degree. 
Tow^ards the end of the century he became an officer in the 
Coldstream (niaids, and in 1701 produced a sort of “soldiers' 
pocket-book “ under the title of “ Tlie Chiistian Hero." This 
turn of affairs pioving somewhat distasteful to his brother- 
officers, Capt. Steele proceeded to “enliven his character 
by writing a play. He w’^ent on for some time in this way ; a 
courtier, a man about town, and a man of letters ; until the spring 
of 1709, when he started The Tatlei. The Taller was followed by 
the Spectator of which about half was written by Steele and other* 
contributors, wliile ♦ ddison was answerable for the rest — 

274 articles marked by one or other of the letters forming the Xiam^ 
of Clio, the Muse of His ry. The Spectator was discontinuedi in, 
December 1712, after a vigorous reign duriftg which it ha^ been the 
delight of the very classes whose faults and follies it exposed it * 
was collected in book form and an edition of 10,000 copies 
sold out. The distinguished associates next appeared 
^ 3 
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thkdVrature, Guardian, of whicH Macaulay tartly observes 
it “ began in dullness and disappeared in a tempest of. 
;i|action/' Political animosity was now beginning to be excited 
:. to a very high pointy by causes which need not be examined here 
i Addison does not, indeed, appear to have taken a direct part in the 
discussions which preceded the fall of Marlborough and the Peace 
of Utretcht, but he produced a drama which had the singularly 
good fortune to be applauded by the Whigs on account of ^supposed 
allusions to contemporaneous politics; while the Tories were 
.equally favourable as if to disarm those allusions or show that they 
would not acknowledge them. This drama was the once famojis 
tragedy of Cato which would now be as impossible on the stage 
|as it is usually found intolerable in the chamber. 

In 17l‘3 Steele turned ardently to politics, in spite of warnings 
itfrom his calmer friend, who took the opportunity of bringing 
out a supplemental volume of The Spectator ; tlic Ouecn died, 
and the calm author found himself once more a Minister while the 
.'ardent politician had to be content with a knighthood and a 
subordinate place in the household of the ne\v King. Hence- 
forth the two went their several ways : Addison advancing in all 
-iTprbsperity : and Steele going, peciinarily. iVoni bad to wT)rse. 

Addison was now indeed in an cii\ iable position and one 
in which Steele iniplit fairly have hivo expected some measure 
of , assistance. A Seendary-of-Stiite, ])nsses^>oi of a fine country- 
seat,*^ married to a great and laxiulifiil lady — the Countess of 
.Warwick — to sucli heights liad hv rise n by dint of personal 
dignity and serviceable abilities. i3iit nothing came of it for 
, ^^Cpoor Dicky,” and a complete estrangement followed. 

The only draw-back to Addison’:^ liappincss now seems to have 
>beeii that which conies, soon or late, to all but c ame to him too 
‘ soon. 'Losing his health he rcsigii(*d liis ])lace in the Cabinet and 
i went home to his death-bed. 11 was hard to feel that such a life 
wai^^ leaving one before middlc-age ivas ove r ; yet some consola- 
^niu^t have remained to a man who felt that from compara- 
; humble beginnings he had grown to be the head of 

/intellectual life, and master of Holland House. In that 
glorious home Addison expired, calm as ever, on 

Grange^ near Rugby* 
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In a career so complete there is something that harmonises 
with the work that it produced. At the same time one cannot 
help feeling a sense of over-powering perfection almost marred 
.by an element of self-complacency from the time in which 
/Addison claimed to have been personally favoured by Providence 
with a mild day in which to cross Mont Cenis to the moment 
in which he called on his step-son to “ see how a Christian could , 
die." 

Poor Stcclc never recovered his prosperity nor did any good 
work after he lost, what Thackeray has called, his head-bby." 
The comedy of The Conscious Lovers " (1722) was but a 
^#ansient gleam ; he retired to a liouso in Carmarthen and died 
there, desolate and disheartened, in 1729. 

Tl)o last years of vSt cole's literary activity were also years 
of passionate political controversy in which Steele took a vehe- 
ment part. But there was a deserter from the Whig ranks lately 
recruited by tlio enemy before' whom Steele was to fall and fade ; 
the famous Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), best known to 
posterity as Dean of St. Patrick's and author of Gulliver’s 
Travels." Indeed, it may almost be said that Steele's final collapse 
was begun by the coi>temptiiou5 refutation of his paper on the 
fortifications of Dunkirk in 1713.* 

Swift had not alway.s written for the Tories. As a young 
man he had been j)rivate secretary to u retired Whig Statesman, 
Sir William Temjde, and had distinguished himself before 
^Temple’s death by a pamphlet in behalf of Somers and the Whigs : 
and a little latc^ (when no longer a young man) by a prose satire 
which he called " The Tale of a Tub." The defects and the great . 
qualities which were hereafter to distinguish the author were 
already announced in this singular production, which is a wdl-' 
sustained fable intended to exalt the Cluirch of England at the , 
expense of Komo and Geneva : but it is anything but conservative!, 
in tone and docs its work with a cynicism which to many readers ; 
has always appeared to injure the cause of religion at large. 
strange and unconventional pole nu ippt ued in 1704, an<J \y5is 
probably intended to advance the uithoi imbition in the clerical 
j profession, which he had embraced Imding that the Whig$ 

^ *Th<i Guardian’ s pdper was callL*«l “ Cm Imp )i t luco ot Dunkirk ** I 
pamphlet in winch Swift replied wa ijrimly entitled ‘*The Xldpcfiapce of 
!Tha Guardian considered." The base titlt ol Hit out was aUnos^a Of 

. ^he other. • 
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would do nothing for him in political life ; but the reSsult was 
quite otherwise. He obtained some small preferment in Ireland 
but passed a great part of his time in London, where he became 
intimate with some of the most eminent men, chiefly on the 
Tory side. The time has been already noted as one of strong 
party rancour ; the storm of the ( ivil War had left a ground-swell, 
and the fall of a Ministry still implied the possible fall of minis- 
ters' heads. The elements of modern life were fermenting ; the 
Demos — ^not yet crowmed — was beginning to feel that politics had 
an interest for all ; the debates in Parliament being however still 
held wdth closed doors, pamphlets in which grave questions 
were discussed found an eager %vplcome among a fierce, illi* 
instructed community. Men were m a fever of alarm from 
anxiety as to the intentions ol the French King and other triends 
of the exiled tyrant controversy affected their lives, their 
fortunes, and — what they thought of most — their opinions and 
beliefs. In such a state of things the presence of such a gladijtor, 
on pne side or the other, as the dauntless, ‘*rornful Swift, w^as or 
seemed to be a matter of the utmost moment. 

All efforts on belialf of legitimacy came to nothing in the end. 
The Queen died in 1714, when the House ol Hanover w^ys peace- 
fully installed and the Tories fell from ])Ow^ei. Sw'iit, wdio had 
already obtained the Dublin Deanery, shared in the disaster of his 
friends and ceased to w'eigh in English politics. The great work 
of his life, how^ever, remained to be done, had he only knowm it. 
When the “ Condiut of the Allies " has sunk into the dust of a 
back-shelf in the largest public library, " Gulliver " will continue 
to delight children of all ages. “ Gulliver’s Travels " appeared 
in 1726 witnout the author’s name and took the public taste at 
once. The authoi’s incoirigible faults w^cre there; and in the 
Fourth Voyage ” the misanthropy and coarseness w’ere, from the 
first, painfully perceptible. But in an age like that such things 
were less offensive than in oar more squeamish times. And on the 
Other hand what merits there w'crc ! What invention, wit, direct- 
ness of style, and minute attention to detail ! Swift's mind began 
. to way T>efore his death and Gulliver was the last triumph 
of a powerful brain always, it seems, affected by disease. Did 
space allowjMne could show by quoting instances how very peculiar 
'waa irony of Swdft In speaking of a pigmy king he 

Ipl^a almost the breadth of your nail higher than his 
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courtiers — which bred an awe in the beholders/* Among 
objections to the abolition of Christianity he mentions tbai it 
might even prove of danger to the Church, Well might Churchmen 
dread such a defender. 

A contemporary whom it is natural to compare with Swift 
was Daniel Foe (1661-1731) — or Defoe as he preferred to call 
himself — born the year after the Restoration and distinguished as 
a political writer for many years after llie Revolution. Unlike 
Swift, he was always true to the cause of freedom, at whatever risk 
or cost to himself ; but, like Swift in one important respect, he 
has bequeathed an imperishable masterpiece. He also resembled 
Swift in another matter which must interest us here ; the style 
of each was simple, clear, and free from quotation, artifice, or 
negligence. Swift indeed far excelled Defoe in artistic gifts, 
having in abundan('e a wit keeji, n(‘\ibl(\ and deadly as a small- 
sword in the hand of a master. Rut it may be doubted whether 
Swift or any other English author surpassed Defoe in minute 
strokes of realism and what has been ('ailed forging the hand 
of Nature.'* Some of this novels have passed with intelligent 
readers for actual relations ol t*venls ; and, although they may 
not be generally much read now, there at lea->t one — the immortal 
first part of “ Robinson Crusoe " wln^^e fame has gone out into 
all lands. Published in 1719, this marvellous fiction had an instant 
success ; and it has continued ever since to be childhood’s choicest 
treasure. Through the* rest of his life Defoe went on producing 
work only second m value to thK ; his life, which had once been 
agitated and anxious, boneiittcd by the triumph of his principles : 
he made money and settled at Stoke Nc^wington in his own house. 
He died quietly in Ajiril, 1731, wlicn tlv* second Hanoverian King 
had been somv* years upon the throne and a great minister had given 
peace and welfare to the land. 

An importani part of the age's literature was taken by th^ ‘ 
Drama, of which, unfortunately, the s(Tious side was too artificial, 
while the comic portion was inle('ted by the lingering projEiigacy* 
of the Restoration. Tragedy was represented by several writer^ 
of ability, Soullicrne, Rowe, and Congreve, ; but none of 
works can be said to have become classi^. The comedy, howeyet, 
has been very much more durable ; in spite of its iiidelible 
licentiousness it has continued to be studied for its vMt' 
language and the four best writers of .that day have 1^aia4mit|ed 
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masters of that sort of diama ever since, having been excused 
by Charles Lamb and edited by Leigh Hunt Of these it must 
suffice to notice* the best and most ceUbrated Wycherley 
;5;;{fj540-1715), Vanbrugh (1664-1726) and Farquhar (1678-17.07), 
' now little more than names except to special students 
but William Congreve (1670-1730) has influenced later 
writers^ has been revieu'ed by Macaulay, and has been republished 
, as recently as 1888, so that we cannot properly pass him by. 

Macaulay's tssay on the Comic Dramatists has been reprinted 
in , m forms and has also been extracted by way of prefatory 

„ in the best issue of Congreve’s works, so far as that writer 

cbiicemed.* We are thus dispensed from entering into details 
'„>?1>^yond observing once more on the extraordinaiy favour shewn 
ip, authors during the Revolution age. C ongreve was by birth 
tip more than a poor gentleman ; and he never distinguished 
rJ^itnself except by the production of a few plays. Yet he held 
'^J^during his life no less than five public offices ; and he died a chosen 
irinmate of the palace of one of the greatest ladies in the British 
Islands. His tragedy “The Mourning Bride” (1697) shows 
invention and scenic instinct : as literature*, I'.owever, it is only 
‘ 1 redeemed bj^ one over-praised pasi>agc. Th‘ k.ad rdreadj" brought 
Pvt’ Love for Love,” which is still the linest comedy in the 
Bxiglish language : and it will be vaiiu'd by ( onnoissours as long 
as any feeling of regard is left for Jjigii spirits, brilliant talk, and 
piite English. 

-.g;, A; Soon after the appearance o: this play the author, and 
4ude^jd his whole school, received a se vere but wholesome chastise- 
ment from an uncompromising critic in the j:)crson of a non- 
jua*ing priest named Jeremy CollitT. Congreve, after a futile 
defence, produced one more comedy “ The Way of the World ” 
.(I7p!0} irbut Collier’s work had begun to tell ; the play, though as 
ever, was not wedl received and Congreve retired in^ 
‘ dti^eon to private life. 

a lly remaining dramatists of the period whose success* 
lention'arc ( ibbtr (1671-1757). and Steele, already 
under anothci aspect. Their comedies have 
ssics of our liUratuu , but they should be noted 
ite of the improved day whose dawn was due to Collier.;-^ 

. the Mermaid senes (Ed A, E, Ewald) London 18?8. Oiie>of f; 
alys haj^heen occasionally acted in modern times. . . l; . )/ 
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Cibtef ' is^’^b 'boliceable as the author bf' an ainui^g hook of 
Reminiscences — as they would now be called— in which his .oym 
v' character and the manners of the theatric wq^ld of his' time are 
■well and usefully recorded. It is entitled " Aii Apology for the 
‘Ijife of Mr. Colley-Cibber, Comedian” (1740) and has been re^blish- 
in our own day.* The mention of Cibber’s autobiograpi^;!niay 
fitly close our review of a period of artificiality and wit that arose; 
naturally out of the fusion of the French movement of the Restow- 
tion with the prosaic spirit of the years to come, when Collins and ! 
Gray, Chatterton and Goldsmith, were to add some truer totiesi % 
to the almost worn-out instrument. 


{To be Continued. ) 


England. 


H. G. KEENE. 


'New edition b> K. W. Loiiic. London, 1S88, It may be notioM diat the 
title wab bon o^^ecl by such a diUcrent man as Cardinal Newman. ' 



A GREAT LADY AND SOVEREIGN RULER OF 

HEARTS. 

( Conchided from our last number.) 


W HEN* Florence Nightinale was finishing up her work in 
the East, she summarised what she had learned by living 
for the Army during her two years of service. She was, to use 
h€r .biographer's phrase, a passionate statistician, and, as she 
Compared her observations with statistical lists, she found that 
% very large number of our soldiers' deaths were preventable. 
By her own exertions the rate of mortality had been checked, 
but there was a crying need for reforms in sanitation and other 
methods. Her personal knowledge was more intimate, more 
comprehensive, more detailed, than anybody else could have. 
Her personal influence at the War Office was also unique. So was 
her position. The throne erected for her in the public estima- 
tion was nothing to her as a personal tribute ; it abased her 
modesty ; she shrank from it as a place to be noticed in ; but, 
as a position from which she could sway minds in the direction 
of a great purpose to be achieved, she appreciated it as a fact 
to be made use of. Therefore, when she returned to England, 
she did not yield to symptoms of physical reaction until she 
had begun her work of agitation for reform. Throughout the 
long period when she lay critically ill, often nearer the life 
beyond ^death than life on this side, on that narrow border-line 
which tilts us, when we are dangerously ill, swayingly from hour 
to hour, she yet so managed herself, so conserved her strength 
in respOCt of those things we generally spend ourselves in, that 
she was aWe to do for hef cause that which seemed impossibly 
much for her shattered powers to do. If it is asked what her 
cause ipas# we point to a private note made by her in 1856 : 
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I stand at the altar of the murdered men and> while I live, 
I fight their cause." 

She fulfilled her vow. She fought other causes too — Hos- 
Reform ; Nursing Development ; Workhouse Reform at 
Home'; and for India the great Social work of progress and sani- 
tation, and the Cause of the Army. She waged her war against 
ineptitude and wrong ; she fought the battles of the weak 
and suffering ; she strengthened the arms of the righteous and 
and brave, not in spite of her seclusion from ordinary society, 
not in proof that she need not have lived such a do-nothing 
Vfe.” but because she knew and measured her weakness and 
strength and cut oft av.mues of opportunity for using her forces 
indefinitely, in order that she might concentrate those forces, 
peculiarly h(T own, on work that none but she could have 
undertaken. Tl^at she might have emerged from her straitened 
isolation, aftcT a time, and lived a guarded and restricted life, 
but one iar nioic noimalthan she did live, is quite probable. 
But the errrent of thought that issued from the brain of the 
self-impriooned Gr^^at Lady and fed the sea of progress, 
amelioration of <ibu‘nvs, advancement of good to mankind, 
would have bc<.n Ijiiidcred and diverted, if not entirely che&ed. 
Thai she made* minnr mistakes, that her shut-in life encouraged 
O^er-miich intiospcction and the growth of some mental weeds, 
and was not conducive to tolerance of others' short- comings, 
can easily be bc^licved. But we are concerned with the 
question — Why did she live a life of isolated invalidism if she 
could have lived one of greater normality ? And the answer is, 
that in that hfe alone could slio “ follow her Gleam." And 
when we think what Gleam she saw, we can but revere the 
Lady, who not only set her face steadfastly to catch the Light 
and her feet to follow it, but so set herself in her attitude 
towards men, that they might see her Light, be helped and 
guided by it, and might teach others to look for the Gle3,m 


also. 

Many were the subjects considered by this Lady, who shdi 
herself awa}" from the artificial lights of the world^ anijl ^ the 
glare of notoriety in order that she might ponder over them in. 
the light transcending the light of day — subjects for' initiation* 
development, organisation, and reform ; involving 
working out of difficult problems, and ma* “ 
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deniat^ds upon her resourcefulness as Mrere made on the Lzdy^ 
at Scutari* First of all there was the health of the 
Army. Opposition, expected and unexpected, delays, dis- 
appointments, apparent failures, never daunted Miss Nightingale 
though they gave point to her pen and incisiveness to her viva 
voce comments 

In 1869 she could wiitc to an intimate fiiend that she 
found in the repoits upon the last four yeais' returns “ that, 
every year, 729 men were alive who would have been dead but 
for Sidney Heibert's measuies, and 5,184 men ahvays on active 
duty who would have been ‘ constantly sick ' in bed. In India^ 
from the repoits taken of the last two ^ears, the death-rate of 
Bombay, civil, military, native, is lover than that of London, 
the he^thiest citj of Europe The death-rate of Calcutta is 
lower than that of Manche'^tir and Liverpool But that is not 
the greatest victory The ’Municipal Commissionei of Bombay 
writes that the native^ clamuiously m\oke Ih^ aid of the Health 
Department if but one death fioni smill-po\ or thokra occurs 
whereas formerly half of them micrht be swept uw ly and the 
other half think it all iicdil ” 

^^Thesc remaiks about India and the fact that V( have the 
pleasure of writing for Indian readers, induce us to pass over 
those interesting chapters, in which bir L ( ook ^i\ls much 
insight into Miss Nightingale V methods of NurMug Reform and 
her inauguration of new methods, and, most inteu sting of all, her 
careful training of her Nuiscs and ceaseless mttiotsi in them — 
individual as well as gemril — and dwell c-jpecially upon the efforts 
she made on behalf of India The success of tlic>,e efforts may 
not have been as appreciable as that which ciowmc^d some of her 
labours, but w^e cannot forget that Miss Nightingale herself 
considered her Indian work the most impoitaiit of her life's 
labours 

As early as 1859 she wrote to Mis'- Han ict Maitineau that 
for eight long months she had bten iiupoituning Lord Stanley 

give us a Royal Sanitary C omnussioii to do exactly the 
same thing for the Armies in Indi.i which the last did for the 
Army at home. Wc have just won it Ihe Oucen has signed 
the * 

Inhjfi Warrant was issued on May 31st, 1859. Mr, Sidney 
Chairman, until, ^ on a change of Ministry, he went 
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to the War Office and consequently resigned the chairmanship. 
He was succeeded by Lord Stanley. Two of the members were 
members also of Miss Nightingale's inner circle of friends, Dr, 
Sutherland and Dr. Farr, each with the requisite %iowledge bf^ 
and enthusiasm for, sanitation. But the person on whom the 
Chairman relied pre-eminently was the prompter and instigator 
of the whole proceeding, the unseen presiding Genius— Flbrejixce 
Nightingale. Well may her biographer say that upon her fell the 
lion's share of the work. To draft the questions sent to every 
military station in India ; to analyse the answers — van-loads , of 
papers ; to make observations on them, all this was the work . 
of the Lady behind the scenes. 

Of her Observations Lord Stanley remarked that " the 
style alone (apart from the authority which your name carries, 
with it) will ensure their being stuclicd by many who know 
nothing of the subject." 

Presumabiy she shocked the Treasury by illustrating her 
pages with woodcuts of Indian hospitals and ^barracks and 
native customs ( onnerted with \catcr-siipply and drainage. 
Miss Nightingale turned tlie official demur, which took, the 
form of objecting t4) the cost, t<) advantage by paying for the 
printing herself and being thereb}^ able to hurry the printers 
and have copies struck off lor private use. When, years after- 
wards, Sir Bal tic Frere was asked what had set the sanitary 
crusade in motion in India and what had given Miss Night- 
ingale her influence in the countr 3 ^ " not the big Blue Bopk," 
he replied, but a certain little red book of hers which made 
some of us very savage at the time but did us all immense 
good." 

When, towards the close of the labours of the Commission, 


Sir George Lewis, Secretary for War, died, it was through Miss 
Nightingale's strenuous exertions that Lordde Grey w^s appoint- 
ed his successor. She knew that in him a sympathetic^^Iitief. 
would be found. And when the then Viceroy of India, ;.L6rd 
,,, Elgin, died, her whole heart was set on the appointment o^Sir 
John Lawrence to succeed him. Sir John Lawrence 
V appointed. . Miss Nightingale wrote tp congratulate 

congratulationa^^^^c^^^ 
no more 
those , ' . 


“ Among the multitude of affairs and 
will be pouring in upon you, there is 
f4>;^ere are no stronger good wishg^, than 
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humblest of your servants. For there is no greater position for 
usefulness under heaven than that of the government of the vast 
* Empire you saved for us. And you are the only man to fill it. 
, thought a statesman for whom I worked not daily, but 
nourly, for five j^ears — Sidney Herbert — when the last appoint- 
ment was made. In the midst of your pressure pray think of 
us, and of our sanitary things on which millions of lives and 
health depend.'* 

Before the new Viceroy left London for India he called 
^upon Miss Nightingale, and his visit led to a sustained corres- 
„ pondence between them. Sir Bartle Frere, who was Governor 
of Botnbay at the time, used to say that it was always known 
when the Viceroy had had a letter from Florence Nightingale. It 
«»set the bell ringing for sanitary jirogre^s. 

But the progress did not keep pace with the lapidity of 
Miss Nightingale’s mind and wishes. Lord Stank v begged her 
not to be discouraged. ' My ideaot the matter is,” he told her 
once, that the Indian auth(>nties only w..nt tune to set 
things a little in order — that they aie Willmg to mend, but not 
inclined to give us the credit ol haMii^ tiirt put them in the 
right way. That is luiman iiatuie ” Hi • wms right. In one 
direction alone the amcndnanl was so considers ble that wc are 
assured that the death-rate fiuin i)re\entabl( (hsca'=ic among the 
British Arm5i^ m India has fallen fai b^low the hguic named by 
the Royal Commission as a <ounstl of ijcrfcrtion 

This was only one of the many objeUs of interest and 
work in India. Her interest and activity n<‘vcr flagged until 
her busy brain was J into quietness dining the few last 
years of her life on earth. In 1903 her Secretary had to tell the 
India Ofiice that it would be no longei of use to forward 
Papers to her. Of course her courageous expectation was 
frequently checked and her hop(‘s fell, but, as Mr. Jow^ett said 
in his Christmas letter to her in 1886 * — “You are alone in your 
room d[evising plans for the good of the natives of India or of 
the English soldiers as you have been for the last thirty years, 
and always deploring your failures as you have been doing for 
the last thirty years, thoqgli you have had a far greater and 
moraj sntc^ss in life than any other lady of your time. 

There those who respect and love you, not for the halo of 

glory surrounded youc name in the Crimea, but for the 
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patient toil which yoii have endured since on behalf of every 
one who is suffering or wretched.” 

We fear we are encroaching on the space given to us, but^ 
these remarks of Mr. Jowett remind us that our readers ought ^ 
to be allowed a glimpse ot our Gieat Lady at work in the 
solitude of her room, and also that no study of Miss Nightifigale's 
lifeds complete that doco nut include d glance at her friends. 

She herself said “To be alone is nothing ; but to be without 
sympathy in a crowd, this is to be confined in solitude.” And 
in the words of hei ( losely intimate friend, Professor Jow^ett, 

” Friendship should help th * fiiends to work out better the work 
of life.” 

So continuous and stienuous ^^as her work in solitude, 
even in those yci’-soi nvM pi onoun< od illness, when, for weeks 
at a time, she ^^as unable to leave her bed, that an old friend 
told her, aftc: she had wiitten to him about Indian affairs, that 
he was reassured dboul lui health b> the Homeric frame of 
mind she \ve^ in '‘You \Mri live an himdied jears. You will 
write a Sanit-.iuKl in 24 books and Loid Derby will translate 
you into all known languages ” She wrote incessantly, but she 
could not ha\^ got through the vast amount her work involved 
but for the hi. Ip c*f her friend and secretary, Dr. Sutherland. 
We may ca^J him hcrSccietaiy for Slate and Foreign Affairs ! 
She had cithci piivate and Home Seendancs, and not one of 
them could e\ei fid to be m the lanks of the Unemployed. 
Indulgent i d lai .Its and shortcomings in no one, it would seem 
that to stand hiflust in Mis^^ Nightingale's esteem and service was 
to be exposed to the hottest hie of her censiiio and criticism. 

It is impossible not to suspect that Dr. Sutherland took his 
revenge ioi his ticqucnt roastings by a little teasing cloaked 
under the thm disguise of self-mdulgcnc e and truant-pla5dng. 
WTien the business was not too intricate to be directed by 
notes, Dr. Sutherland received his directions , by means of 
written dips j-ent down from the Head (and Bed quarters) of 
the Lady-in-Chief to the room below her ; and the Lady's 
questions, answers and directions certainly went to th^ poWL 
Can >ou answer a plain question ?” ” I cannot 
you on your lucidity.” "Why did you tell me that 
dous banger ?” She addressed him once as her 
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Friend." She answered empbatilially " Oh Lord, no** 
Her dependence upon this loved and trusted friend showed 
itself in her reliance upon him to entertain her friends for her, 
ns notes like the following prove : — 

“ Was the luncheon good ? Did he eat ? Did he walk ? ” 
The answer to her last query elicited, “ Then he’s a liar ; he told 
me he could not move.” 

Miss Nightingale’s rules against invasion of her privacy 
were stringent and admitted of few exceptions. Royal person- 
ages' proposals to visit her were not treated in the way that 
^hdr invitations are treated — as commands ; but she granted the 
requests, if possible, on condition that the personages came 
imescorted. They must come as private, not State, visitors. 
She wrote to her father once that no one would believe how 
much she was interrupted in spite of all precautions. She 
rejoiced to be in London when Society was out of lown. Allud- 
ing to the petitions made to her to allow her sei lusion to be 
broken, she said these would-be irniptioii', were diminished in 
September, for “ theicggnii are out of Town.” Tady Ashburton 
wrote plaintively. “1 wish you would let im sit like a poor 
old rat in the comer while \ou aie at din mi ’ Lady Ashbur- 
ton’s daughter added a still nioie pleading postscript —‘‘Mother 
bids me ask with htr dear love il von (ould see her an\ time to- 
day ; she will talk thiough the keyhole and not detain you 
five minutes. ” 

That Miss Nighting.ile’s inexoiable refusal to throw' wide 
Jier door was in consonance witJi lier resofve to conserve her 
strength for her work, is proved bv side-lights over and over 
again. When a privileged person had bc-en admitted and spoke 
glowingly of her energy and vixatity. Dr. Sutlierland foresaw 
the collapse he would be called upon to witness presently. 
In a letter to the dear friend of her youth, M.idaine Mohl, in 
June 1865, Miss Nightingale confesses a craving to see her : 

But itfe quite, quite, quite impossible. I am sure no one ever 
tgave ’up so much to live, uho longed so much to die as I do 
^nd giye up daily . . . Yesterday because I saw Dr. Sutherland 
for a few minutes-^in the afternoon, after the morning's work, 
ahd my good Mrs. Sutherland after him, 1 was ill with a spasm 
of the bemi: till *7 o'clock this morning and nearly unfit fbr 
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If, however. Miss Nightingale could not personally receive 
and entertain her visitors, she was one of the most thoughtful 
of hostesses as she was also one of the most thorough of house- 
keepers. She thought of her guests' comfort from the largest to 
the smallest detail. Indeed her mind was so large and spacious 

that nothing worthy to be thought of was small in it* She 

said once, when giving coun-icl to one of hci fellow- workers, 
Live your life while you have it Lilc is a splendid gift. 
There is nothing small in it For the greatest things grow 
by God's law out of tlie smallest But to live your life you 
must discipline it You must not fiittci it away in ' fair 

purpose, eriing act, m constant will, ' but must make your 

thought, \oui woid^, youi acts all work to the same end, and 
that end not sell but God Ihis is what wc call Chaiacter " 

^ Twice Aliss Nightingale left her seclusion in London to do 
honour to lioi belf)\’ed soldiers 

In November 1882, when the (jiiards returned from the 
Egyptian C ampaign, Mis?, Nightingale diow to Vic'toria Station 
to see the return oi a legiment oi llie Greiiadier-j. 

''Like shabby sladc-lons ’* tliey returne^d said she—'' And 
not a man ol them all, 1 am sure, but thought he had nothing 
lobe prcuid of in what he liad done ; ihough luc might well be 
proud of Ihcni. 

A few days later she wa^ present at a Royal 'Review on 
the Horse Cbiards' Parade oi tin* lroo])s returned from India. 

She sat between Mr. and ]\hs. GlacKUnie, and Mrs. Gladstone 
remarked that “ there weie toais in :\Iiss Nightingale’s dear eyes 
as the j)oor ragged fellows iniiulied ])ast 

Queen Victoria having been told oi Miss Nightingale's 
presence on this occasion inviteil her to a place on the date of 
the opening of the new Law Courts a few da^s afterwards. So 
pleased was she '‘to see Miss Nightingale then looking well" 
she went to talk her afterwards. 

If Royalty appreciated Miss Nightingale, she, on h^t 3id0, 
appreciated the “ noble simplicity " of Royalty. 

Even a superficial reading ol this longlife, busied wi,ththe 
affairs of men and armies, with the kirgc activities pf thtf body 
and the subtle mysteries of the soul, lets it be seen i that^- Ifiss 
Nightingale came in touch with almost everybody;.y.<5^- re- 
membering in Queen Victoria's reign, and that 
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many And of great distinction in various ways. And after 
livinig in Sir* E. Cook's attention- ri vetting book for some time 
we feel that it is valuable for the vivid presentation of her 
friends given to us as well as inestimably valuable for his 
presentation of our Lady with the Light, 

In this imperfect commentary we can only pick out two 
or three friends so closely associated with Florence Night- 
ingale that her life and character and their lives and character 
acted and reacted upon each other. 

Her friendship with Mr. Sidney Herbert, afterwards Lord 
Herbert, and his wife, is a matter of history : and that with 
Monsieur and Madame Mohl was one of the streams of affection 
anti sympathy that fed and enriched her life from youth to age. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, also fiiends of her youth, were so 
closely bound to the Lady-in-Chief during the Crimean wdtr 
that, if they had no other title to remembrance than that, their 
names would never be forgotten. 

But Charles Holtc Bracebridge and his wife had a place in 
many hearts, irrespective of the part they played at Scutari. 
Their name is one of the oldest in the county <innals of England, 
and they bore that name nobly. In our childhood and early 
youth it was a name often on oui lips and, in every sense of 
the term, a household word. Therefore we find no exaggeration 
in Miss Nightingale's threnody after the death of Mrs. Brace- 
bridge. She wrote to Madame Mohl : 

“ To one living with her, as 1 did once, she was unlike 
any other human being ; as unlike as a pictuie of a sunny 
scene is to the real light and warmth of sunshine," and, writing 
of Mr. Bracebridge, who had died before his wife, she said : 

He and she have been the creators of my life. When I 
think of him at Scutari, the only man in all England who 
would ^haVe lived witli willingness such a pigging life, without the 
interest and responsibility which it had to me, I think that 
we skvaXi never look upon his like again. And when I think of 
Athearstoue (the Bracebridges' Warwickshire home,) of Athens, 
of aiil thA places I have been in with them, of the immense in- 
fluence |]toy ‘JiadT ip shaping my own life — more than earthly 
fathet and to me — I cannot doubt that they leave 

behind having shaped many lives as they did mine, their 

mark 
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And Monsieur Mohl in his letter of sympathy to Miss 
Nightingale replied to her eulogy — It is people like these (the 
Bracebridges) in whom lies the glory of England and the 
strength of the country. They were so genuine, so ready to 
help and impoverish themselves for public purposes, and, tO do 
it unostentatiously and without fishing for popularity." » 

These friends, we see, were associated with Miss 
ingale’s life of affairs; Mr. jowett was bound up with her life as 
thinker, author, mystic. There is a difference in her attitude 
towards him, a difference in the correspondence between them 
from the correspondence between Miss Nightingale and other 
intimate friends, partlv to be accounted for by the fact that the 
ideal was dwelt upon in it more than the actual, the realm of 
thought and boliel more than the world of circumstance and 
<* vents ; partly because, in Ifiose deeper affairs of the mind and 
soul which occ upied hci thoughts, she recognised Mr. Jowett as 
a mental and spiritual peer, if indeed shc^ did not defer to him 
as a Master. She certainly received his contrary opinions, when 
his differed Irom lu'rs, with an acquiescence seldom accordedto any 
other disputant. Their correspondence, however, was not confined 
to mystic'ism, metaphysics, and philosophy by any means. Miss 
Nightingale was as mm Ii interested in Mr. Jowett’s Oxford 
life, as much concerned to know the details of his daily work, 
as Mr. Jowett was interested in her Indian and other affairs 
and in all the daily detaiK of her life that she chose to tell him. 

Perhaps the Lady’s sense of humour, strong though it was, 
did not always follow the Professor’s in all its glidings. For 
instance, when he wrote to tell Miss Nightingale of his great 
desire for Lord Lansdownc to become a really great Viceroy of 
India, and asked her what she could suggest to aid the fulfil- 
ment of his wish, she, in all seriousness, took counsel with 
friends in council upon reforms needed and other means likely 
to further the education of a Viceroy ! Perhaps Mr. Joyrett’ft 
belief in statistics was not so passionate — to use her bio* 
grapher’s word — as the Lady’s, so that his co-operation 
her in her scheme of founding a Professorship or Lectureshit)^ in> 
Applied Statistics at Oxford resulted more from sympathy 
her than with the object of her plan. 

The scheme was not carried out, but Mr, 
sum of £2,000 to Miss Nightingale to be used 
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purpose* He died m 1893, and Mi$$ Nightingale made over 
the £2,000 to Mr, Francis Galton to be used for some educational 
'Work in the use of statistics. 

A characteristic note 'was found among her papers after her 
death explaining the revocation of this gift “ I revoke the 
legacy of £2,000 to Mr Francis tjalton because he does not 
think it sufficient for the purpose 1 wished, and proposes a small 
Endowment for Reseaich, which I bchc\c will only end in 
endowing some bacillus, or microbe, and I do not wish that" 

Another scheme proposed between them failed to be 
fulfilled, a literary one, the suggestion of which c imc from the 
Master of Balliol. This was to make a sekcti »n from the 
writings of Mystics and publish the -^election in book form 

You will do a good work," wrote Mi jewttr to Miss 
Nightingale, ** if you point out the kind oJ nivslKisni winch is 
needed m the present day — not mysticism at ull but as intense 
a feeling as the mystics had, of the powti of tiutli n id reason 
and of the will of God that they should take effect in the world 
The passion of the reason, the fusion of fiith md k ison — li you 
can only describe these, you will teach pcoph a new lesson 
Miss Nightingale entered eagerly into tin work and man\ 
notes that she made to aid her in it are given to us m compress- 
ed form by Sir E Cook In his opinion «-ht did something 
better than finish writing the book — “ She li\ f d n 

No words of Florence Nightingale's that h i\ t been quoted 
in the course of this Memoir," says the writer of tht Memoir, 
" are more mtensely autobiographical, none express more tersely 
the spirit in which she lived and moved and had her being 
than those I have put together from her notes on the Mystics " 

She helped Mr. Jowett greatly in his Introduction to the 
Phaedm^ of Plato by her criticisms and remarks She knew 
loved her Plato deeply She considered that the closing 
prayer in tho^Phaedrus — Give me beauty in the inward soul, 
ailid may the" outward and inward soul be at one ' — put, m 
words, at least half of the doctrine of S John of the 
CrOm/* For us I think it is clear that this mystic state ought 
ocpasional, not a permanent, feeling — a taste of heaven 
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in daily life. Do you think ” — she asks her friend—^'* ttot it 
vrould be possible to write a mystical book which would bO lalso 
the essence of Common Sense ? ” 

Truly, she lived out an answer to this. 

Mr. Jowett said she was the only woman he had ever 
known who put public duty before private. Her remark, that 
Madame Recamier’s going to Romo when M. de Chateaubriand!* 
was made Minister was exactly, to her, as a soldier deserting on 
the eve of a battle, illustrates the truth of her friend’s words. 

“ 1 want to hold fast to you, dear Friend,” wrote Mr. 
Jowett in the faihng health of his later life. “ You and I are 
agreed that the last years of life are, in a sense, the best.” 

The inscription she sent with the flowers to his funeral ran 
thus : 

“ In loving remembrance ot Professor Jowett, the Genius of 
Friendship, above all the Friend of God.” 

Not Robert Drowning himself could have abhorred more 
than Miss Nightingale abhorred a life without purpose and 
definite endeavour to fulfil the reason of existence. It is small 
wonder that one of the poems to which her life was attuned in 
old age wa'' Browning’s ”Rabbi ben Ezra.” One day a young 
relative w<is speaking to her of the death of a kinsman as an 
entrance into rest. “Oh no," objected she, “I am sure it is 
ui immense activity.” 

For note, when evemng shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey 
A whisper from the west 
Shoots — Add this to the rest. 

Take it and try its worth : here dies another day. 

So w'heii Florence Nightingale’s long life’s day died,' W* 
know that in ‘‘another Mom than ours ” she had a 
waking in " Light that hath no ending.” 


Oxford. 
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BRITIbll FOREIGxN RELATIONS. 

INURING the last Conservative regime, before the decision 
Was come to by general absent that loreign iclatioiis in their 
o^cial conduct should be tieated as outside party consideration'^, 
'ttieare was a lively discussion over tlic trend o( these relations, 
aiad especially over the position in winch firitain stood to othei 
countries. This was refen ed to proudly on a certiiin occasiem 
by a leading Minister as one of “ spk ndid isolation " ; which drew 
the retort from a prominent Libeial thaUtlic Right Honourable 
gentleman rejoiced in the hict that his (oiintry had no friends ^ 
What was then uttered a jibe appeared to contain realistic 
truth during the period of the Boer cmbroglio, with its all but 
general expression ot hostility towards Diitain w^herein even 
Arnica was in part involved. Into the causes of this unamiable 
feeling and its reception by British opinion it is beside our present 
pUJ:pO$e to enter. Suffice it to say that, w ith the settlement of our 
South African troubles, British statesmansliip has been concerned 
to Cptne to a working accommodation with tliose Powers whose 
points of difference were most acute and threatening. This 
purpose has been followed up by the present Government and terms 
of agreement and “ ententes ” have replaced, to some extent, 
ttie fWtuer friction and scowds, and it would appear that we have 
^Ijalsp jUahaged to knock up a fuendship or two. What now seems 
to '|roOble c^ain minds among the English Liberals is the charac- 
ter to# friendships j^nd whether they are altogether of the 
whether our affections ought not to be extended in 
aome diirectipn ? 

' idea of cpntinuity in foreign policy is acknow^ 

principle in our affairs, whatever our internal 
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dissensions, responsible Ministers have yet to teckon with public 
opinion in all its vital aspects. Previous to the last quarter of a 
century the British power was virtually isolated, in a geografducal 
sense, as regards contact with European nations. It haxLlong l^n 
a tradition to avoid Continental entanglements — ^to confine 6ur 
attention to the encouragement of trade, and support of the 
principle of organic nationality. Now, as one result of this organic 
consolidation in the last century, modern nation-states haVa 
become keen colonial and industrial rivals, as their commercial 
and imperial expansion has led to a struggle for markets and 
territory. Where previous to these developments British domi- 
nions lay remote for the greater part from spheres of European 
influence, and each distinct division was mainly occupied with its 
own internal business — this situation has now altered completely. 
Through rapid improvement'; in means of intercommunication 
and the expansionist movement in (|uestion, Britain has to meet 
the competition of every important European country the 
world over Points of fi if tion and ( onfliet of interest have 
thus multiplied, and voices have been raised among the influential 
classes of more than one iival openly challenging the peculiar 
territorial position < ccupied by British sovereignty and its 
attendant advantages. Such expressions, beyond the actual 
policy of other States, have had a twofold effect on our 
affairs. One has been to strengthen the movement towards what 
is broadly understood as imperial consolidation. The other has 
led to an approachment on the part ot the British Government , 
in the direction already indicated with fcrtain Powers. Both 
tendencies reveal inhering difficulties in their accomplishment in 
the light of experience and incite difference of opinion as to wsys 
and means ; for the problem of imperial integrity and s^ttjjdty 
in its widest aspect is intimately linked alike with the character 
of our foreign relations and internal imperial policy. Let m 


here examine its external implications. ^ 

Looking back over the period that has witnessed this grfiWjihp 
of the Powers, the greatest danger to British interests ajpj^eafn^ 
at first to lie in the direction of France and Russis,j 
sian expansion towards the Indian frontier culminating'.%<^^' 
i Penjdeh incident, and points of difference with France hf 
Africa and the Far East, made for mistrust 
situations narrowly averted by conciliatory diplo]nstcy.^.it!CNBa!iBMn 
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of Oerman commercial and colonial enterprise 
An^n^German rdations remained friendly if not exact^ cord^. 
tln^ Royal Houses were closely connected. But wh^ Englistlf* 
opiMon was favourable to German unification, the sentiments and 
meifrods <if its n^kers were antipathetic to the leading English 
ideals of the 19th century. Where prior to the rise of Prussia 
under Bismarck the leaders of the movement for unification under 
a frpe Parliament looked to England for inspiration, after the 
failure of this attempt and the success of methods of “ blood 
and iron, *’ a different mental outlook prevailed. A steady 
di^prediation of “ Gladstoneism, ” " Cobdenism ” and current 

liberalism in general was encouraged in high quarters. One 
school of publicists carried this spirit further by representing the 
i^ole British Dominion as an unstable colossus with feet of clay 
standing in the way of German ambitions and world sway — to be 
overthrown when German might became, on a reasonable calcula- 
tion« equal to the task. So beyond the industrial and territorial 
rivalry arising between the two nations, there obtained a conflict 
of cultural status as regards institutions and foundations. The 
realm of art and philosophic culture is of course a field apart where 
vital reactions continue. Following on events connected with the 
Bo<^ trouble, there gradually materialised before alert English 
vision the new spectre of the “ Geiman Peril ” which has received 
ample attention in the Press during the past decade or so. The 
ra]^ growth of a formidable German Navy at the same time, 
accompanied by a public challenge to British sea-power, has 
brought relations within the last two ycai-s to a dangerous strain, 
toge^er with other matters which will be touched upon in the 

seqi«fl> 

Wiifr such portentous forces at work, it was but natural for 
BiiflWh statesmanship to seek how to reduce outside enmfties 
to manageable proportions. An imtial step was taken with France. 
Jhem was nothing in the questions at issue with her to compare 
vdth'tbe glim realities of German rivalry or the elusive yet serious 
qnta^i^liism of Russia in Asia. A satisfactory accommodation was 
yeadhed tainng definite shape in the entente cordiale and one might 
say a<j^plMptete removal of any grounds of quarrel with our historic 
4siiiiaoigr* and-^uondani friend. . We may add, in passing, that 
•material advantages, the cause of popular govemmmit 
^.(!l^^^^|j^5^^luippily benefit by a sound understanding between 
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two neighbours committed in different ways t6 a ptiat ^moctatic 
‘experiment. ‘ ‘ 

Having got so far, the path was open for some tdb# of 
composition with France's ally, Russia. The road there Was 
paved by the Japanese alliance. This is a step, in itself, Contrary 
to British tradition and was regarded with doubt in more than one 
quarter. It may now be treated as a shrewd stroke of statecraft 
at the time, as it preserved the status quo in the Far East toT the 
immediate advantage of both parties, while the contingencies it 
was framed to meet were practically nullified through its means. 
The real implication of the alliance in relation to developing issues 
between the Occident and the Orient remain with the future. In a 
world where only strength is respected, it assisted Britain to meet 
Russia trankly over Central Asian concerns and to aim at reducing, 
as far as possible, causes of political and material conflict. Here 
again, a rough modus vivendi has been arrived at wherein Russia, 
by no means, has the worst of the bargain. In view of the present 
situation in Persia and the manner in which Russia has interpreted 
her share of the agreement so far as that country is concerned, 
this composition has little of finality. Yet, if not exactly “ heroic ” 
achievements, these arrangements have cleared the air, so to 
say, and aftorded to this country time and security for measured 
consideration of a dubious situation and enhancement of its re- 
sources for whatever tasks the course of circumstance may impose. 

There remained a settlement of questions arising out of British 
interests in the Persian Gulf ; interests vital alike to England 
and the Indian Empire. A side-light on recent differences both 
with Turkey and Germany in this connexion comes from a speoch 
the other day in the House of Commons by Sir Edward Grey. He 
said : “ Finally, we get recognition by Turkey of the sftitos 
in the Persian Gulf — the status quo as we have regarded it for 
years past It was the status quo we laid down originally, but for 
which we never secured direct recognition. We shall, imdw tt^ 


agreement, secure, to our mutual advantage 1 am sura, 
understanding about the status quo in the Persian GuU whicn 
prevent either Turkey or ourselves stirring up troiiMe. ' 
In return for all these things, when they are com^:detdc | ^ jW A 
when all the other countries have ma^e the sajpoa airttigaiH 
which are in an advanced stage with the Turkish 
shall increase to 15 per cent, the Turkish Custpnjft 
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fi&otAous relief. The Turks have really vpanted aome 
dlKniaile of revenue if they are to have a chance of putting their 
into a satisfactory condition. We do not desire to prevent 
thhtt On the other hand, we could not agree to a 15 per cent. 
Turkish Customs duty — that is, 4 per cent, increase — ^if the 
increase was going directly or indirectly to facilitate the making 
of the Baghdad Railway, and if that were to be continued to a 
port on the Persian Gulf. On that account, therefore, we had to 
oppose ft, and that brought us into diplomatic opposition with 
Germany. It was a very disagreeable position. It was quite 
dear that the railway was going to be made, and for us to be in the 
positian of continually opposing the increase of revenue which 
Turkey liad really wanted, and doing it because we did not wish 
to'uee a German concession there, could only lead to constant 
ftybtion. But having come to an agreement as to the terms of the 
Baj^dad Railway which secures British interests from disturbance 
in the Persian Gulf, we shall be able, when the agreements are 
{fhblkhed, to say to Turkey definitely, We agree to increase 
your revenue by Customs ! We know that will be necessary, 
asod is not our policy to put obstructions in the way.” 

IJ^yond the points already indicated,, near Eastern affairs 
hove been responsible for Anglo-German friction. The collapse 
of 'Turkish power in Europe and the changed Balkan outlook 
has not only affected German combinations in this quarter, 
bnt 'hdped to modify hostile attitudes. Consequently, a more 
ftjOlMlly tone had lately prevailed in the discussion of outstanding 
concerns, facilitating the agreements above noted. At the same 
tiipe an issue with America over the interpretation of the Panama 
f- anal Treaty was compromised ; and our position following on the 
' late Balkan disturbance might be regarded all round as fairly 
satisfactory. And now suddenly a storm has burst over Europe, 
bribojgblg all contingencies to a fateful determination by arnvs. 

Bitting the conferences between the Powers over the Balkan 
War iha Triple Entente, as it was called, of England, France and 
Rn^^/^Was brought into close association as distinct from the 
Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. Suggestions 
^COlbhlg for improving this working agreement by some 
jdi, definite commitment. 

ions were as strongly opposed by a section of 
Virhich is not only against any alliance with a 
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European Power as such, but is particularly hostile to an intimate 
political friendship with Russia and the Russian state s5^tem. 
Rather curiously, up ttS the catastrophe, this quarter had faVOtired 
a final and definite understanding with Germany herself^ as the 
pivot of our foreign combinations — the natural ally Of Eiligland 
on the Continent." Now from the social point of view, 
previously shown, the governing order of Germany has little UJOre 
in common with British Liberalism than that of Russia/ In 
material civilisation, of course, the German Empire is faST aheald of 
her Russian rival. And in a contest pure and simple for Slav or 
Teuton ascendancy in Central Europe, English sympathies at large 
would lean towards the Teuton in preference to the Slav. Indeed, 
it is the contribution of Teutonic genius to the cultural life of the 
West which appeals to the heart of free-thinking humanist 
England — that new England rising to influence at once within its 
own borders and the outer world. But this cultural force is apart 
from the dominant spirit of Prussian militarism and bureaucracy 
that rules in Germany, which is natively antagonistic to the spirit 
of humanism in its practical application. For German militarism 
to triumph over Western Europe in an aggressive movement at 
the expense of other free nationalities, carrying with it as a conse- 
quence world-wide power, would be as disastrous to all higher 
interests as any conceivable Russo-Slav domination, and a 
supreme menace to the British position. German nationalism, 
to-day, exhibits the paradox of an active industrial and com- 
mercial organisation without a corresponding public will directly 
responsible for the shaping of its destinies. Its Parliament is 
little more than a debating assembly. Executive authority is 
vested in a ruling caste where the military element takes a leading 
place, headed by a monarchy with mediaeval traditions of wide, 
if not absolute, initiative. The passions native to a military 
caste, and the cupidity behind industrial enterprise, have 
been stimulated by a school of opinion which teaches that Germany, 
does not occupy that territorial and commanding place in^ the 
world commensurate with her power lo seize such a 
opportunity shall serve. Might in this connexion 
Hence the justification in German eyes.of recent 
long as it is confined to German territory, it is fot ' 

peoples themselves to settle the system under . 

content to carry on. 
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to the present, Germania has held the balance of power 
as .agaiast Slavdom. If the present struggle ends unfavourably 
to tile first, some fear this will mean an ascOndcncy of the second. ’ 
Already Russia presses steadily towards the frontiers of our Eastern 
domain. Should a real danger to ourselves and associated peoples 
arise from Russia, we are sure it will be met resolutely with 
the entire resources of Imperial Britain. All this, however, 
perfains to the future. 

A ser!bs of actions has rapidly turned the current of Anglo- 
German relations, when they appeared to be taking a favourable 
turn, into one of armed conflict. The highest hopes, the best 
intemsts of modern civilisation are involved in the contest — the 
principles of nationality, of free religious and social advancement. 
As the foremost protagonist of these great principles, Britain can 
appeal confidently to the Empire to sustain her cause, to ensure 
that tb^ shall emerge from the stern ordeal before us, immort- 
ally triumphant. 


Englaw. 
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THE FRUITLESS QUEST. 

/ — P’iychologiae Nnoa Socielat. 

" For mv part, I am apt to join m opinion with those who beheve that alt 
the regions ol nature swarm with spirits . . I am wonderiully pleased to think 
that I am always with such an innumerable society, in searching out the wonders 
of the creation, and joming in the same concert of praise and adoration.’* 

Addison. 

a LITTLE before dusk one dull November afternoon, a small 
but learned committee of the New Psychical Society, 
together with the medium, a young French lady, arrived at the 
Piesidenl’s private house 

Everything had been caiefully prepared. A room was 
specially built foi the use of the Society, and no one but the builders 
of this apartment, the door of which lead from the President's 
study, had even entered it previously. The tumiture was all 
entirely new, and consisted simply of six chairs, a small plain 
table and comfortable sofa, upon which the medium, who showed 
pardonable he&itation and nervousness, was now asked to take 
her place. 

" Before these proceedings begin,” remarked one of tl|e 
committee, " I should like to ask if we cannot discover thtotigh 
Mademoiselle Sylviane St. Audries, why the spirits are so reticent 
about ” 

" No preliminary observations are to be allowed," qnlckly 
retorted the President. * 

And in a dead silence, looking round to see that 
in their places, the door locked, and the curtadn drawn tyiAst' the 
window, he gently took Mademoiselle Sylviane St. Attdrf(Sitlu^l||d 
then glancing at his watch whispered one word 
" Silence ! ” 



f SffotiyAg vety remarkable happened. Daring the fif$t lew 
mhitiieB certainly there were the usual symptoms ; a slight 
cottthlsive movement followed by great quietness and repose. 
But £ben instead of any laboured breathing, to the surprise of 
all the sidentists present, the medium appeared to have fainted, 
lying back in a lifeless way, whilst no manifestation of a spirit’s 
control, either through voice or gesture, rewarded the anxious 
attentitm of the representatives of the “ Now Psychical Society.” 
But no one dared to move or speak. ^ 

Hardly had Sylviane St. Audrics closed her eyes before she 
heard a voice. It was eager, passionate in entieaty 
Come with me ! ” 

With you ? ” she asked. ” But this is impossible. You 
must take my place. I am pledged to act as medium — my word 
of honour is my bond ! ” « 

But come — ^leave them,” urged the voice, which she now 
nmiced grew fainter. “ Aie W'c not weaiy oi mediums, and ail 
this Mychical research ? ” 

^ This is a new society though — one quite new , ’ >he })leaded 
"So is mine. Come with me and learn souk thing of oitr 
new Bsychical Society. Think you we an aiwaj-i to be worried 
by tenqlliries, when we have our own problem'- to solve. No, 
no,, it is our turn now — and you must i omc' ' ” 

Then Sylviane was consc lous that she floated m space, and to 
the mumrar of a rushing wind. But nothing could be seen or 
realised dStetinctly, and yet she knew there were lights like faint 
stars mound her. It w’as as if she tia\ellcd beneath a sombre 
though diaphanous canopy, behind which were all the myriad 
suns.- 'Then’'there w^as a silence most profound. 

Bhe listened with beating heart and straining cai, but no 
sound catne. Nor could she sec anything now but the merest 
glimmer bf those lights, that only made the heavy gloom above 
and bmmath more near and real. Thcic was a terror in this loss 
of rights ami sounds, and so in her dread she tried to speak, to 
see herlitmd^ to feel her pulse, but all without avail. In this 
new the senses could do no work — only was it possible to 

think imd realise the horror pi it all. 

Tlm'l^ trace of those lights was gone ; her spirit was alone 1 
M^tfieaKt ; wan this the end ? Still she could think, and her 
lor thought^ came at her bidding, and chiefly 
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the strong desire to hear a human voice oAce more. 

Presently, however, she was conscious of ideas. Which pene- 
trated and took possession of her mind. Over these she had no 
control whatever, and although there was no sound, they took 
the form of words. That these were not the result of her own 
will-power or imagination was quite certain, since the ideas 
involved concepts which could not possibly belong to her, a frail, 
inexperienced and but poorl 3 ^ -educated giil. 

How long will this last ? " she thought, and there canle 
for answer . — 

There is no sue h thing as Time ! 

• Ah » y<*s/’ sliL thought again. 1 remember being told 

after one ol my trances^ that a spirit once said he had no knowledge 
ot time.*’ 

No mou we have. ’ It vas as if another had spoken. 
“ And that is one n ason why you aie wanted here. For we arc 
now nu*t together to diMuss a diliiiult probl(*m connected, it 
would appeal, with what W( knew as time, before we ^passed 
out ' It l^ tnir wh.it \(m have said 

I did not. l.iannot speak.” 

” Not w’lth .1 voue. nor m this immaterial wwld, do we, but 
in our tlioiights alone wc speak and see and feel ! ” 

Is this possible ^ Oli ^ the honor of it all. Let me leave 
you, spirits ^ ” was Sylviane’s mute appeal to this silent darkness, 
peopled with invisible beings and alive with thoughts innumerable. 
But she was powerless and compelled to follow all that the spirits 
hadtoicwcal, * 

“ First learn this,” came trom a voiceless one. ** There is a 
secret which we yearn to know', as you will now be taught. Qti 
earth, where lile so quickly passes out, you think chie6y ijf the 
present, and forget the past, for that is never with you. But hs^ 


are gathered the spirits of the ages. This gives us thoughts yjpju 
cannot have. Why ask us to send truth back to earthy Whilst 
we are ever w'aiting in confused suspense ? Time aft^r 
speak as mortals do — new truth comes to us from. 4:1^ 
Philosopliy, religion, science, change^ from age to 


* ** Now the communicators in the phenomena we are stjo; 

tretnely vague notion of time, because they say time is not n 
in which they live. *' (Mrs. Piper and the Soci^ fot J| 
M» Sage). * r 
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ever lici<(viag in your Wbrld, its flood of thoughts mingling i^th 
and ohiiterating what has been before. With you the past is 
gOfst: With us the pent-up flood throws all back into our midst, 
like treasured stores from shipwrecked vessels. Why seek from 
us the truth, where all is contradictory or confused, since eaCh 
new life, in passing out. repeats and carries on the never-ending 
story— the birth, the death and resurrection of all thought ? We 
but re<^ve what earth once had, but whereas with you the present 
will supplant the past, with us the two are one. Would you 
receive the past once more ? ” 

This was a reversal of all ideas of the Psychical Societies. 
Had sSfS not the proud position of medium for furnishing new 
trath> that the Spirit World alone could give r 

Then came as from one in authority — 

Attend and follow the leader of our conclave mortal ' Here 
lis the enigma we would solve. In this our w'orld, we know no 
time, and things material are absent from us. But wc remember 
what life was. Here you are wdth the great ones of \ our past — 
Hato, Aristotle, Newton and the rest, who will give evidence 
before you.” 

" Oh, thank you, I would rather not. I vvisli onlv to return," 
thought the miserable Sylviane St. Audrics. 

” You must attend,” came the peremptory reply. " Let us 
suppo^ that in the far off history of your world, man’s knowledge 
Was as nothing.” 

Thfeatening and awful was this idea of knowledge here in the 
darkness, and Sylviane would have shneked in terror had it been 
possihi^. 

" Bnt by degrees it came. Little by little as li a curtain 
bad boeo raised, or the mists lifted from the mountains to disclose 
a view of glory, and gradually through the ages, men have arisen 
with dteaaer vision, until undreamed-of depths are reached. Why 
is this, . why has each new soul that ‘ passes out ’ to bring a 
message of d^pair to those great ones, the thinkers and the 
W(|itims<(d tne past ? Hea'r what Plato cries.” 

' Citf Woe' is me ! Men have disputed and know not what t 
wfolie W|8i4 said «ud what belonged to others. One thing they 

are ndt certainties.” 
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Then came another spirit saying : 

“ And dire was my fate, for there on earth, I, Thales, one 
of the 'seven wise men ’ laboured. I sought the origin of all 
things, and thought 'twas water. Anaximenes of Miletus calls 
it air, and ‘ the weeping philosopher ’ Heraclitus says ‘ tis 
fire. Where is the truth ? ” 

And now arose what may be termed a babel of thoughts. The 
darkness, alive with spirits, brought forth confused and income 
prehcnsible ideas to the mind of the helpless, speechless, Sylviane. 
At times these were given faintly, as from a distance, again with 
startling clearness, and sometimes as by a united chorus, but all 
with the same refrain ; — “When would truth be known, and why 
had it been hidden thus ?” 

Countless spirits clung to obsolete theories of olden days. 

Aristotle explained that when a stone was thrown from the 
hand, its motion continued, owing to the air, the successive parts , 
of which would urge it onwards. Euclid and others maintained 
that rays of light proceeded from the eye and not to it. Thousands 
appeared to still think that the sky was a concave sphere, with 
the stars fixed upon ’its surface, and now as Virgil repe^ed : 

" Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra." Aiistarchus of Samos could 
not believe the sun’s distance from the earth was more than 
5,000,000 miles. Happarchus with enthusiasm described his 
doctrine of “eccentrics” and " epicycles,” and Ptolemy and 
Bullialdus conversed in a friendly way about the moon’s “evection” 

Lucan and Pliny rehearsed the story of the Battle of Actium, 
and marvelled at the wonderful power of a little fish, the Bchineis, 
which had stopped the Admiral’s ship, thereby causing much 
delay. For confirmation of this they appealed to the spirit ol 
Antony, for was he not present at the time ? Then a, ceitoin 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, a writer of the sixth century, yrho believed 
the earth to be an oblong floor, had a long discussioii tyitb 
Augustin, who lived some hundred years previously, and a Bishop 
of Salzburg of the eighth century. The latter supportad'^.iha 
globular theory of the earth, but Augustin’s spirit dei»ft(J,S?"ttli6* 
. existence of any inhabitants on the ont? side of the gloibe, 
supported by an Archbishop of Mentz and Pope 
were shocked by this doctrine, and agreed with 
to the absurdity of supposing that there could' . 
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^ Antipodes, wlfilst Dante who just then floated by; xepoatod 

own words : m v . 

“ How standeth he in posture thus reversed ? ” 

Astrologists, mystics, magicians, alchemists, all were there. 
Some to boast of their powers, others to bewail the fate that had 
met them through the unbelief of the times in which they lived. 

Then as if a scene had changed, fresh schools of thought 
smrounded the bc%vildered Sylviane, who marvelled greatly at , 
these ancient spirits with their new Psychical Society. 

" Tell us, ” one seemed to cry, “ where is the end, if ail 
these are wrong ? ” 

7 Was I, Copernicus, wrong in the matter of epicycles ? And 
Kepler’s elliptic theory, is it really established ? Foolish 
asttdloger ! ” 

■ The answ’er came from Newton : 

“ Altogether so. Yet even he was liable to err, and so was I. 

^Think you still, great Kepler, that the world is an animal ? But 
I have made miscalculations and mistakes at times, and recall 
my error as to the magnitude of the earth, which, thanks to 
Picart, we had rectified. Ah ! Galileo, what think you now of the 
nattUUl circular motion of bodies ? ’ 

. cut here there was no answer, and anoth(u- spirit seemed 
to cry from afar : 

“ Great Newton, I am Arriaga. Tell me why several weights 
produce greater pressure than one, for only the one touches that 
on which it is placed ?’’ 

Patience, Arriaga ! Hear me ! ” interjected the spirit of 
Kepler. " Come to my aid, Descartes — where now is our theory 
oi Vortices ? ” 

Help you ' ” was the mournful answer " As if I could. 
"But even if it be true as once I said Cogiio ago sum, though 
Betkdey* would have it there is no such thing as matter, now the' 
mme I think, the less certain I feel of anything Newton ha$ 
settled the theory of Vortices, and I know not how the planet& 
move. ireinsU gloria mundi" 

'‘And then^ these spirits vamshed. 

* Another group discussed Ptolemy's Harmonics, and talked 
of the glfavenOBS and acuteness of notes. Mersenne and even Bacon ; 

.. V .i. m . II ■ - I ' - I I ■ I I 


ti Bishop. Berkeley (1685-1753), but sidtits oasnot; 
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were interested, and appealed to Newton to decide on doubtful 
points. One spirit was angry with him , and could not be persuaded 
how vibrations of air were produced, unless the air itself moved 
onwards. Curious divergence of opinion appeared to exist as to 
the velocity of sound also. 

There was much disputing over Optics, and moreover great 
confusion. Aristotle explained that the colours of the rainbow 
were due to light being seen through a dark medium, whilst his 
idea of refraction or avakhaitvis was further developed by Alhazett, 
an Arabian, but Seneca still held the opinion that nothing is so 
fallacious as uiir sight ! ” 

An excited throng dealt with Thermolics and Atmology. 
There was Fourier who had bc‘licved that planetary space was not 
absolutely cold, owing to the radiation of the innumerable stars 
of the universe. Boyle, Halky and Bouillct discoursed at length 
concerning vapours, and Hainbergcr explained the solution of 
water in air, to be in his turn reproved by Dc Luc, who denied 
all solution, and insisted on the independent nature of vapour. 

The spirits ol Franklin and Richman were very friendly, for 
had not the toriner attracted electricilv hv a kite, and the 
latter by using a rod,* ins electrical gnomon, brought one experi- 
ment to a successful, if fatal conclusion ^ So they were quite 
happy together, and made merry over an ancient discoverer, 
who affirmed that when a magnet had lost its virtue, it could be 
restored by goat's blood But their merriment ceased, as the 
shade of one James Bowman Lindsay* drew near. 

Then there wen* rhemisls representing the doctrine of th^ 
four elements. Aristotle' and (ialen, also later believers in the 
Spagiric art, teachers of Elective Attractions, Phlogistic theoristf ^ 
and others, and these all to be abashed and cast down when the 
good Quaker Dalton appeared. ‘ “ 

What labours they had been tlirougli ! What sufferings ! 
And how much now seemed superseded, wasted, lost ! 

The spirit of one Haiiy who had studied crystals, pleaded 
that he had filled a volume and more with preliminary geometficai 


* James Bowman Lindsay, born 1799. He liv 
SO far in bis discoveries that he lit up his one room h 
installation in 1835. He also transmitted signals 
the water alone, as a means of joining the stations, 
graphy.**) 
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proportions, and '^drawn 1,000 diagrams. Would all this be 
foif otten ? 

■ But Dalton had a more pathetic story even than this. 

“ Who now knows,” he asked, ‘‘ of niy meteorological 
journal wherein I recorded 200,000 observations ? And the day 
may come when even my atomic theory shall be no more.” 

Then came those lovers of nature, the Botanists and Zoologists, 
learly Greeks who saw the Narcissus bending over a brook, attracted 
by its own loveliness, and the signs of Apollo’s grief, traced in the 
markings on the petals of the Hyacinth ; the Indian spirits who 
recc^^nized the Lotus as the seat of the goddess Lakshmi and 
Egyptians who knew that Osiris used its leaves to n-st in safety 
on the water. 

All ancient lore was represented. Some like Xan hus affil’med 
that a man killed by a dragon, w’ould regain his life if he partook 
of the herb balin ; whilst another spoke of the w onderous power 
, of a plant whose touch would make a wedge spring out of a tree ! 
All had something to relate of their studies and beliefs, but were 
reduced to a state of confusion when Caesalpinus ]uinedthein, and 
struck with awe as Karl Linne explained his system with its 
thousand terms. ‘ 

' Physiologists were there, from thos'* \\ln> had thought the 
heart to be the seat of the ^oul, to G<ilen who, though he believed 
it was the brain, w as inchncd to think the liver might be the home of 
love and Harvey who justly claimed to have discovered the 
riretdation of the blood ; philosophers from Plato to Kant, and 
geologists who added much wrangling to their deliberations. 

The greatest dismay occurred when one bold spirit suggested 
'tbat they should discuss the Nebular Hypothesis. A certain 
section had long been in a dilemma. They could not decide 
whether they should admit the doctrine of transmutation of 
species, or the successive acts of creation and extinction of species, 
andi they considered such a subject as quite irrelevant. But the 
‘Sjurits of Spencer and Darwin arrived at this point and brought 
matters, to such a climax that nothing more could be said. 

''And Sylviane St. Audries, though ignorant of the points 
that were ^puted and bad caused such commotion, was now 
able at feast to gather somethii^. In the heterogeneous assembly 
of spirite inthis world of darkness, all still clung to their old faiths, 

, the destruction of so much they had held dear 






^during the successive stages of discovery and^Svolutionv 

Why should they have had such useless labour ? This indeed 
•was the thought which came with ceaseless reiteration, \ Though 
no sound echoed throughout the depths of that greatest "ihediumi' 
the ethereal space of the universe, the spirit world of 'thought, 
vibrated with one unsatisfied desire to know why truth waS ' hididen // 
Here, to the great spirits of the past, ah things aetiological seemed 
/insignificant compared with tliis one mystery, here where they-'' 
gathered up, as in a storehouse, the intellectual harvest of the ages^ ’ 
this one problem outweighed all else, and seeking and waiting s 
for its solution, they laboured still in speechless agony. 

Once more Sylviane fi;lt they were moved with eager longing.. 
For a new spirit had arrived to shoc k all orthodoxy in the science 
of the past, to discourse of vibrations in air and ether, of X-rays 
and actinic rays, and lead distracted ancients to think in billions 
and trillions. 

Sylviane was stirred with sympathy though she understood 
it not at all. 

A group of chc'misls were struck with something akin to 
terror when another arrival required an immediate solution of 
his problem. • 

“ What is radium ? he asked. 

And when he talked of spontaneous generation of heat, 
electricity, light and rays like the Fathode and Rontgen rays 
of an X-ray aj^paratiis, there was universal dismay. Greatly 
shocked, too, were a number of worthy spirits when one who still 
called himself a Monist, repeatedly asked that search should be 
made for the missing spirit of an ape with a long name, who h^d 
once resided in Borneo. 4 

Produce him yourself, and if you cannot, for ever hold ybur^ 
peace,'* was the stern rebuke of another. 

But the Monist was not satisfied, and urged with bitterne^ 
that he might have been successful, had he not been induced , td 
waste so much energy in trying to find his own astral body.' 

Then came a modern astronomer, who astonished many oldier ; 
\spirits. The Great Nebula in Orion, he said, would cover. 
more than a million times as large as ^ the circle descriliferi|:^^^ 
'Neptune, whose orbit has a diameter more than thiitytiinii^^^^ :' 

the earth's. He also estimated that if the whole 
^j^hotographed, and each plate to cover one degree^ 
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fttli^tshowthi^nebale, and therel^re he ventured to make the 
modest computation that 120,000 might be taken as the probable 
number of nebulae “ within the reach of the photographic 
plates." 

These staggering figures brought a quick response from an 
eaiger physicist who described a Ih ing thing, a certain Procytella 
fimordialis, whose diameter was S.OOOth part of an inch. Then he 
mentioned the little particle of plasm as consisting of hundreds 
of thousands of molecules, and these of hundreds of atoms, which 
in their turn consist of a complex system of small points, or strain 
centres which he called electrons. 

Thoroughly bewildered by these things, there was a cessation 
of all discussion, but the spirit of Pascal took advantage of this 
lull to repeat again one of his thoughts 

“ Car evfin qu’est cc que Vhomme dans la nature ? Un 
niatii a I’Sgard de I 'infini, un tout d Vegard du neant, un milieu 
entre rien et tout ' ” 

And now it seemed to Sylviaiu' that the multitudes of 
thoughts were more indistinct, as if the spirit tluong was passing 
from her ; then only a feebU eltort to reach h( i remained, and 
nothing definite that might be translated njto wcads save one last 
vain appeal — and that she icJt was clear 

" Why was knowledge hidden > ” 

Conscious of this bitter, haunting thought, she heard once 
more the rushing ol the winds, saw again the glimmer of the stars, 
returned to life, and to the othei Psychical Societv she told her 
story. 


kitgUmd. 
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IDEALS IN IRISH POETRY AND DRAMA. 

iMRODUCnON. 

I am going to try and boloro jrour leadcis in this paper some of 
■ the ideals to be found m lush poetry and drama written in the 
English tongue. Some of llies<‘ ideals are indehnile ideals, hauntings 
of the mind and heart, vague whisperings who^e meaning is scarcely ap- 
prehended ; sonic of them are mystical ideals— dreams and visions that 
have gleamed behire t!ie poets of tdl ages and all times, but in this con- 
text touched with Jiisli loJoni and with Iiisli light Ihc ideals that will 
occupy most ol oui attention aie the National Ideals in their various 
shapes: the sMnboJs userl to evoke love of country, the plays and 
poems dealing with the gualness of lieland s past, Iki licroes of myth 
and historv ^lul altn that we sJiall glance* at tlie more specialized 
National Ideals that aie ocuipMug tlie minds i»f lusli men and women 
to-day — ideals connected wilh the* land, the language, industries and 
commerce. 

Till iNDiiiNiri Idivi. 

Let me begin by saying a few wouls about the Indolinitc Ideal. 
By this 1 mean those vague longings those aspiiations constantly 
fiustrated. that aie at ome the spui and the anguish ol the Irish people : 
those gleams ol the jienlous iiglil templing to vain pursuit — those 
glimpses of a beauty that ever vanishes all the* shadowy perfection 
and dim com])lc*tenebs, lamtly visioned, beside which everyday life 
looks impel inanenf and and I hat the lii^h people are haunted 
by such ideals will not, 1 lliink, be denif*d. Obseivers of many times 
and ol many nations have* uncorded tlieir existence, and have puzzled 
over the Celtic tempci ament, and have wandered bewildered the, 
Celtic Twilight, But all aie agreed that in the attitude of the , 
towards Nature, one explanation at least is ti) be lound of these 
ing desires that aie at once lapture and despair. Mr. W. B. Yeats diifiV 
covers the roots of these emotions in far antiquity, and tells pjt thilt 
Irish still practise the ancient worship of Nature, still feet , 

that troubled ecstasy, that certainty of all beautiful 
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lhatmted " so he explains '* the natural magic of the Celts as a 
kind of pnmitive insight into " the mystery of all things " and the 
**londiness of much beautv.*' , 

To make clear what 1 mean by the Iiulefimte Ideal, let me 
recall to you a few verses fiom Ethna Carbery's poem, The Quest, 
This poem thrills with a passionate worship of Nature, and at the same 
time IS characterized by an eager restlessness of desire, following we 
know not what wandering flame. 

* I reach my arms to the Dawn, and I call your name, 
your name, 

0 Sweet whom I seek untiring, are you core oi the ' , 

gold-green flame ? 

Are 3^011 the gate of the sun ? Are 3-()u life of the 
opening flower ? 

Since the garnered beauty of earth God la\'ished on 
3"0U for dower. 

1 see 3^ou in form of the waves, and cla>p it with 

passionate hands. 

Yet ever it vanishes soundless, and vague as a 
dream in the sands. 

An you loo a dream, O Ilcartbreajvei ? Shall I greet 
3’ou some day or some night 

To know 3'ou for Sorrow eternal, or the Star of 
unending delight." 

Foam that vanishes soundless and vague as a dream.” This is the 
veiy image of the Indefinite Ideal. 

It may seem inappropriate to mention Mr. S3'ngc in connection 
with the Indefinite Ideal, for he is one of the Irish writers who has 
lea&t of idealism in his composition. Yet despite the brutality and 
callousness of many of his plays, he does succeed in ('onve3dng with 
remarkable force the haunting qualities of Nature and her mysterious 
influence over the souls of men. No doubt he has largely achieved 
jjfhis by bis close adherence to the spoken words of the people. No one 
will deny to him an exquisite mastery over language, and an almost 
uncanny gift of evoking natural powers. From this point of view 
as illustrative of the sway of nature over the Irish mind, he may be 
quoted here. 

Hear Npia in The Shadow of the Glen : ^ 

l)Wiat good is a bit of a farm with cows on it, and sheep on the 
back hilfe, when you do be sitting looking out from a door the like of 
that and seeing nothing but the mists rolling down the bog^ 

ac^ af aipi they roiling up the bog, and hearing nothijyl 
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but the wind crying out in the bits of broken trees were left rrom the 
great storm, and the streams roaring with the rain/' 

The rhythm and the poetry exercise some strange spells and as 
we listen, we aie held captive. 

Hear Maurya in Riders to the Sea after she has heard of the death 
of her last son . 

** 1*11 have no call now to be up crying and praying when the 
wind breaks from the soiitli cind you can hear the surf is in the east, 
and the surf is in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and 
they hitting one on the other I’ll have no call now to be going down 
and getting Holy Watci in the dark nights, and 1 don*t care what way 
the sea is when the other women will be keening ’* 

The wind's civ and the waters cry. thc'^c, with the curlew's 
cry, aic, thev say the oldest cues in the world and they are the cries 
that the* peasant hears all o\er Ireland Iieland i-> haunted by voices, — 
A voice on the winds A \oice on the waters, Hov(*is and cries . . 

And her poets aie haunted b\ voices also the voices of Twilight people 
crying and calling out of the trees Is it wonder that restlessness 
awakens and \agiii indefinite* longings, and scaicely foiraulated ideals ? 

Perhaps the lo\i ot music that is so stuking a characteristic of the 
Irish race is to soinu extent born ot these Nature- voices. Several 
recent Irish plays lia\(* loi subject the* mighty sway that the fiddle 
exercises omi its inasteis This is the theme ot Rutherford Mayne's 
Turn of the Road it is the theme of Padraic Colum’s more convincing 
play, riiL 1 iddliY s House Heai Conn the Fiddler 

♦ “ No man knows liow his own lile will end ; but those who have 

the gift have to follow the gift Fm leaving this house behind me ; 
and may be the time will come when I II be climbing the hills, and seeing 
this little house wnth the teais in my eyes Fm leaving the land 
behind me too , but what’s the land aftei all against the music that 
comes from the far sliange places, when the night is on the ground 
and the bird in the grass is quiet 

Besides aiming at giving the passion and mystery of musiq, %is 
play presents a picture of the levolt against the settled life. It is the 
Roads that the hiddler longs loi, with their freedom and their wildness ; 
but others who find the dail^. lound ot held and house unbearably 
monotonous and weansomt, seek to escape wholly out of this world 
that IS ruled by the despotism of the fact, and look for their ideal in 
the Land of Faery, the Country of Perpetual Youth, in Tir n'anOge.* 

The Tir n'an Oge of the poets should, I think, not be coidfoUnded 
with the fairyland of folk-1 oie. The poets use Tir n'an a 

^ symbol— a symbol of the Indefinite ideal — a symbol 
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pertectioiis,*^mmortal youth and unfading beauty. Nowhere is the 
coafiict between the actual and this fairy ideal so exquisitely pictured 
as in Mr. Yeats's Land of Heart* s Desire : 

The scene is in the kitchen of a Sligo cabin, and Maire, the young 
wife, is reading in an old book : 





'' How a Princess Adene, 

A daughter of a King of Ireland, heard 
A voice singing on a May eve like this 
And followed, half awake and half asleep. 
Until she came into the land of faery. 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue ; 
And she is still there, busied with a dance 
Deep in the dewy shadow of a wood 
Or where stars walk upon the mountain top.’' 


filer mother-in-law reproaches her bitterly because she will not mind 
thegziddle or milk the cow — the priest bids her put her book away, and 
take joy like her neighbours in minding children, working at the churn 
^d' gossiping of weddings and wakes. The, faeries who knock at 
Alaire's cabin door arc the faeries of Irish folk-lore ; a little old woman 
clothed in green who begs a porringer of milk — a (]ueer old man in a 
green coat who asks for a turf to light his pipe. The faeries hear 
cry of revolt against the petty trivialities of daily life : 


’ “ Come, faeries, take me out of this dull house. 
Faeries, come take me out of this dull world, 
For I would ride with you upon the wind 
Run on the top of the dishevelled tide. 
And dance upon the mountains like a flame." 


In the end even the love of her husband cannot prevail against 
t|^ call of the Faeiy Child that lures hei soul : " Come little bird with 
suver feet." 

This Quality of Dreaming is one so characteri.stic of the Irish ’ 
people that it cannot be dismissed lightly. The question of ideals is\ 
bound Up too closely with it, and pause to ask : Does this dreaming 
help or hinder action ^ Docs it tngcndci hope or despair ? What ' 
(‘Omes of aU this dreaming ^ 

Opihions ate found to differ w^idely on this point. Three principal 
views preV^. Some say that dreaming x>aralyzes action ; Some main-* 
are to be found the finest germs of action ; some hold^ 
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that dreaming is a form of initiation, a preparation for the higher vision. 

Let us first take those who believe that dreams paralyze action. 
Mr. Yeats has represented tliib view in many of his poems. In The 
Hosting of the Sidhe, Niam says ; ' 

And if any gaze on our rushing band 

We come between him and the hope of his heart 

We come between him and the deed of his hand.” 

Again the man who dreamed ol faeryland can find no satisfaction 
in the tenderness ol love, nor m tlie hoarding of money, nor in the 
planning of vengeance, because tlic fishes and the blades of grass and 
the very worm«4 alter he is dead, \^hi‘-j)er to him of remote 
unattainable perfections— of a ihmgiecii isle wheie the Iruitage ripens 
without the care of man and wIuti love i*, immortal. 

The case of the man who dreamed ot faci^land is, however, not so 
hopeless or so appalling as the paralysis iliat sometimes comes from a 
sublimer vision, blighting action and thought. A. E. sums up this 
tragedy in a tew lines 

“ What of all the will to do ^ 

It lias \anislied long ago 
l^or a drcam-shalt pierced it through 
Fronj tlie un-know n \rchcr\s bow. 

What ol all t]ic‘ soul to think ^ 

Someone oilerccl it a cup 
Filled with a dniner drink — 

And the flame has burned it up.*' 

The most vigoious assault on dreaming comes Iroin the lips 
ol Larry Doyle in John BuU\ Other Island. Hroadbent has remarked 
that it is the usual thing to be dull in tJ)<‘ < onntiy, in England as well as 
in Ireland, and Doyle ruidies passioiiatc'ly. 

" No, no. The climate in lieland is ditterciit. Here, if the life is 
dull, you can be dull too, and no great liaun done. But your wits can’t 
thicken in that soft moist air, *)ii those wliite springy roads, on those 
misty rushes and brown bogs, on lho*>o hillsides of granite ricks ai*fl 
magenta heather. You’ve no such colour in the sky, no such lure in 
the distances, no sucli sadness m the evenings. Oh, the dreaming, 
the dreaming. The torturing, liearl-scalding, never-satisfying dream- 
ing, dreaming, dreaming, di earning, (savagely). No debaudhery 
that ever coarsened or brutalized an Englishman can take the work 4^4 
usefulness out of him like that dreaming. ' % f ; 

This is the extreme statement of the case against dr<?aining“^tKat 
it paralyzes thought and action, dissipates energy, and j^en^^s 
despair. ^ - 
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' l^ut, on Ae other hand, there are those who believe that dreams 
are at the roots of ideal‘s, that dreams have creative power, tod that 
in dreams are to be found the finest germs of action. 

" So Arthur O’Shaughnessy sings : 

** We are the music makers 

And we are the dreamers ot dream^^. 

Wandering by lone sea-breaker^ 

And sitting by desolate st reams. 

World losers and woild for&akers, 

On whom the pale moon gleam‘d. 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the woild foi ever, it seems. 

JVith wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the worlds great cities 
And out of a fabulous storj 
Wo fashion an einpiie’s gloiy 

' One man vvith a dream at pleasure 

Shall go forth and conquer a *cro\vn ; 

And three, with a new song’s measure 
Can ti ample an empire down. ’ 

Ireland herself, according to Mis Shorter, is fashioned out of the 
dream of a God : 

*' ' Twas the dream of a (lod 

And the mould of His hand 
That you shook neath His stroke 
That 3’ou trembled and broke 
To this beautiful land. 


Here He loosed from His hold 
A brown tumult of wings 
Till the wind on the sea 
Bore the strange melody 

Of an island that sings. " 


gO tmicb ^<for the creative power of dreams. The third view of 
they are a form of initiation, a preparation for the higher 
threshold of the Mystical Ideal. 
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The Mystical Idi ai . 

Thei c are many who bclit \ e 1 hat Iho Irance-c ondition is a necessary 
preliminary to revelation, and certain poets, either coqspiottrfy or 
. unconsciously, throw their readers into this state, casta spell tipon^em, 
r a glamour, and so make ready their minds to receive the./ 
m 5 ^teries. Much that has been written in recent Irish poetry has tliis 
, power of creating an enchant<‘d atmosphere. We wander through, the 
wet dusk, silver-sweet, by the violet-scented waj^s ; a haunted wiiid 
rustles the giet'n boughs of the hazel trees ; a brooding stillness is lipon 
the soul, stirr(‘d with faint noises, and we know (lurselves in the presence 
of old unquiet inysteriei?. and strange discrowned sjnrits. Immortal, 
mild, proud shadows gather about us 

wlu‘n pale light 

Sliining on water and fallen among leaves 

Anti winds blcnving Irom flowers and whirr of feathers 

And tlie green quiet liave u])lilled the heart." 

Our greatest mystical poet. A. K., i'^ inclined to dispense with what 
w^e may call this ritual ol mysticism, which so preoccupies Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Yeats is a wizard ;,hul A. K. is a seer. He and his school have voiced 
the mystical ideal in images that appeal especially to our nation, 
— in initigcs lit with the light of Irc'land’s past and consecrated by 
Irish tradition. Abox'e a certain height the mystics of all ages breathe 
the same pure keen air ; and as Fiona Maclcod tells us, there is no 
racial road to beauty nor is then* any racial road to truth. But 
nevertheless Ireland, Inisfail, the Isle ol Destiny", tin* Country of the 
Two Mists, dcu's liold a special place in mysticism, and we must pause 
for a brii’i moment on the mystical ideal as represented by her poets. 

So far back as the eighteenth century w'l* And Mrs. Montagu 
noticing liow the awe oi the immediate presence of the deity posse^es 
the Celt. This presence, slic says, which among the vulgar of ot^er 
nations is conflned to temples and altars, is here diffused : oyer jgl^ry 
subject.^ It is not necessary to seek hen* any exact definitib^^P^ 
mysticism, but 1 think it wiil be admitted Ih it this instant peirceptton 
of the One in the Many, this vital sense of the divinity of Nature, is 
an important characteristic of it. A. E., for instance sees " iti the fires 
on the mountains, the rainbow glow of air the magic light on ijlThter 
/ fand earth,” the radiance of deity shin iiy< through our shadowy WWld 
. , This faith is summed up in some lines of striking lovejineSe 
I : Eva Gore-Booth's mystical play Maevc. I call thiS pteV 
;5 for though it deals with the Maevc of Saga it is m y4n 

allegory of the soul, and all its sd^nes are 

T-, ‘ ' ^ ‘i® 
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Mife ;^ii^Booth speaks of primroses, — primroses which occupy so 
large a place in Irish folklore, — ^primroses, she says, 

i ** are but a veil " 

A rag of beauty hiding immortal brows 
From easily daunted -eyes. " 

1 think, as a nation, we may be proud of having given to the world , 
so perfect a rendering of the Light Behind. 

In speaking of the Mystical Ideal, it is impossible not to touch 
on Mr. Yeats's play. Where There is Nothing, probably the greatest 
mystical play in the English tongue. It records the struggles of a soul 
to xeach^^e divine, and in the great scene of tlie play the way taken 
is the Wjay of the East, not the way of the West. 

Paid Ruttledge sickens of the tedium and convention of civilized 
life,;and joins the Tinkers on the roads. He finds there a life a little 
more enlarged. He falls ill by the way. and is taken into a monastery 
whw he becomes a monk. There he teaches many new doctrines 
an<i;’^inpng them protracted meditation. The great scene takes place 
in ihp crypt of the monastery church, where a little hanging lamp 
burns' before the altar, Paul lies in a Iram e, and wlien he recovers, 
his, words sum up the extremest form of myi^ticism. 

For a long time after their making, men cyid women wandered 
hefe and there, half-blind from the drunkenness of eternity. Because 
they thought it would be better to be safe than to be blessed, they made 
the Laws. The Laws were the first sin. Wo must put out the Laws 
as I put out this candle. Then, because they thought it was better 
to be comfortable than to be blessed, they made the towns. We must 
put out the towms as I put out this candle .... We must become 
blind and deaf and dizzy. We must get rid of everything that is not 
measureless eternal life. Wc must put out liope as I put out this candle. 
And memory as I put out this candle. And thought, the waster of life, 
as I put out this candle. And at last we must put out the light of the 
sun and ojf the moon, and all the light of the world and the world it- 
self. We must destroy the world, wc must destroy everything that 
has a law^d number, for wdierc there is nothing, there is God. 

.'■Nothing, that is to say, in our sense : which is in reality every- 
thing. Suit vre are getting into too deep waters. 

",,I must not take up any more time in dwelling upon the many other 
mystical Ideals to be found in Irish poetry. But readers will know how^;, 
rich a flellt lies th^e for their exploration. 

The National Ideal. 

: to the ideal most wide-spread and most potent, 

This ideal falls naturally under two heads. 
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In the first place we have to consider Ireland herself set up befoi^ us 
as an ideal : Ireland under three aspects : mythical Ireland, bodied 
forth in the greatness of her past, — a symbol to evoke faith and hope , 
historical Ireland, shaped in the image of her patriots and heroes. 
— a symbol to evoke coinage and pity ideal Ireland, Ireland clothed 
in the imagination of her lovers and her poets — a symbol to evoke 
endurance and devotion On the other hand, we have to glance at the 
more specialiitcd and mon r<(cnt national ideals — the attempst as 
shown in lileiatiiie, and particularly in the diama, to make these ideals 
actual and piactical the conflictiiu* opinions, often the conflicting 
ideals, which this complex age has introcluccu among us 

And fust a word as to the national ideal embodied in mythical 
Ireland, histone Ireland and ideal Ireland 

There is no epn stion that to set befoie a nation the great figures ol 
their own gieat m\ths and sagas is a potent inspiration, and one of the 
most splendid me entnes to national feeling These ringing deeds of 
heroimi and eiiduiance, the-^c titanic loves and sacrifices and sorrows 
represented on a hirgi* scale with wide swc'eping movements, aie all 
calculated to lift men out ol the furrow ol petty ( are-., and to touch life 
with that romann and emotion without which it is impossible to see 
true 

* Unless literature is t oiKtanth flootUd with the passions and be 
liefsof ane lent tunes says Mi Yeats ' it clwiudk'. to a mere chronicle 
of circumstani e s oi jiassionless pliantasies and passionless meditations.’ 
And now he holds that a new loiinlam ol Ic'gends and as he thinks 
a more abundant fountain than an\ in hairope, is being opened — the 
great fountain ol Gaelic legend I Jk C eltic nin\ emeiit as 1 understand 
it,” he says, ’ is ]>rineipally tlu opening oi tlii^^ fountain, and none 
can mcasuie o, how great impoi tame it ma\ be te> < oming times, for 
every new lountain oi lege^ids is a new intoxication for the 
imagination ol the woild ’ 

Mangan and Ferguson and Ihoma*- Dai is may not have analyzed 
their motives as fully as Mi. Yeats has dnal>/ed his . but I need not 
remind you how they also looked to Ireland's past for their beist 
inspiration. v 

The habii is becoming more and moio common. Out of the mists 
of antiquity the men and women of mythical times tower gUmmoring 
before us. 

Deirdre, the exquisite virgin, palc> as the coat of swads 
Took the flame of love in her heart at the time dew* 

And clad her in ragged wool from a coffer of broozei ^ 

And walked in the chill of night for her soul was^newt. 
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W^hcn we come to histone Ireland, it i«i no more the music 
ot splendour and of Ifnnniph that we hear but the low dirge ot the 
funeral march and wild keening over the dead Mr Stephen Gwynn 
has written a very beautiful Ballad of Dtfcai, wliuh is a recital of all 
the names of the great one s ho have dud Jor Inland, and this is a 
summary of much oi Inland s Instoiy,— hiL,h courage .ind failure and 
defeat and death Many of oui fimst Iraiislitioiis tiom the Gaelic, 
many of our noblest poems, art lamentations for (huftains killed or 
betrayed* The Dii»e of 0 ^ullioan Btar O Hiisst v s Odf in iht Maguire, 
O Woman of iht Panitt^ Wail ihc of Ihsmond and of Rory 

O* More, the Dirgt for Oiicii Rot llu Dtalh Lamint foj john 0 Mahoney, 
— ^ihe hst IS never ending \nd bi'^uks tlust potms tor '-ptti \] lieioes 
we have poems comminioiatmg thost of Icssci note wJio hll in t!ie same 
fight. Among such I think tliat Lioiid folinson s I o tlu l)c id of 
’98 " holds a unique place 

" God rest \ ou n ^>1 ^ ou u \ ou In I incl s ck id ’ 

Peait hi upon you ->h<d 
Peact hum tlu Mtny of llu Ciiu fit I 
\oii wlio toi fuKnd <lur1 
Soft fall on ym tlu diws ind ^,tntk tus 
O f intcritdm^ {)r»\«is 
From lowly cabins of the ini luic ) in I 
Youi-vtf () Sund IkiiKl 
God rest you n st you foi the light \ou lr>U-,lit 
Was His tlu end you sought 
His , from His altar fires you took youi fl imc 

( ailing upon his nam^ 

And you, holy and martyr souls » you pi ay 
In the same faith this d ty 
From forth your dwillin.^ beyond sun ind star 
Where only spirits are 
Not unto lis, you plead Thy goodness ^avc 
Our Mothei to unslave 
To us Thou gavest death loi love of hci 
t Ah, what death lovelier ^ 

Tut to Thy children s ehildrtm give to *-00 
Tfie perfect vu tory ^ 

^ Thy dead beseech Thee to Thy living give 
In liberty to bve 

' fcore than victims the National Ideal, — they were 

think in rnany of thc^e dirges and laments the 

{ 
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object is not so much to wail for life untimely cut off and hopes 
blighted, as to deify sacrifice and exalt Ireland. 

This, too, was the object of that little but great band of writers 
who wrote for the Nation — that world-famous paper started, in the 
autumn of 1842 through Thomas Davis, Gavan Duffy ancl Dillon. 
The leaders of the Young Ireland movement were strong believers 
in the policy of setting the National Ideal before the people through the 
medium of poetry. 1 have come across an artieJe in a magazine by 
Mr. Timothy Sammon, which gives so clearly the aims of Thomas 
, Davis that I venture to make a brief quotation. Thomas DaviSi. 
the writer says, “ concentrated his poetic powers on Ireland's glorious 
past, and poured into tlic columns of the Nation a wealth of graphic 
and dramatic song to tell of the Jives and exploits of those who contri- 
buted most to that ancient glory . . . in the hope that when the 

dazzling brilliance of ancient Eire — her cliiefs, her warriors, her 
poets — met the gaze of tlie people, tlieir wills and hearts would be 
quickly transformed, and tlie torch oJ patriotism lighted, never again 
to be quenched." 

In Thomas Davi*^, tlie writer continues, we find no bigotry, no 
party spirit, no petiy sellishness ; 

What matter that at different slirincs 
We pray unto one (iod 
What matter that at different times 
Your fathers won this sod. 

In lortiine and in name weTe bound 
By stronger links than steel, 

For neither can be safe or sound 
But in the other's weal." 

Before leaving tliis part ol the subject, 1 would like just to mention 
Miss Alice Milligan’s Hero Lays. She is among tlie few who have treated 
of historic Ireland in a more martial and exultant spirit Many of her 
lays, especially Brain of Banha, liave the true trumpct-tall. 

I have hunted no deer since yester-year, 1 have harried rto 
neighbour's cattle, ^ 

I have wooed no love, I liavc joined no game, saye tlie Iriugly 
game of battle. 

The Danes were my prey by night and day in their folT^ pf 
hill and hollow - i \ 

And I come from the desert land* alone since none 
to follow, * 

Some were slain on the plundered plain, and som^ 
night marching ; ^ 
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' Some were lost in the winter floods, and some by the fever 
’ ^ parching. 

Some have perished by wounds of spears, and some by the 
shafts of bowmen. 

And some by hunger and some by thirst 
And all are dead, but they slaughtered first 
Their tenfold more of their foemen.** 

The battle-spirit shouts in this, but the note is unusal. Even 
in Lady Gregory’s beautiful play Ktneora, the Woman of the Grey 
Rock warns Brian that Ireland is a hard sweetheart. 

** Those who serve Ireland take lor their lot lasting quarrels, lasting 
quarrels. They are building, and ever building ; and ever and always 
ruin comes upon them bcfoie their house is built/' 

A hard sweetheart : but not the less loved for that. It is Ireland 
as Sweetheart, ideal Ireland, that wc must now touch upon, — Ireland 
as represented in the imagination ot her lovers, Ireland that is Dark 
Rosaleen, that is Shiela ni Gara, that is Kathleen ni Houlihan, the Swan 
of Slenderness, the Dove ot Tenderness, as Mr, Alfred Percival Graves 
beautifully calls her, whose coming shall dazzle us with her day, the 
Bee^tiful Dark Woman ol Mr. Joseph Campbell, whose hair shall shine 
as a river in the dusk anti hei eyes as blue-bouglis wlien the summer 
is full. 

^ These symbolic love-poems whh Ireland c'- Beloved are as 
passionate as love-lyrics written to a human woman, and have 
often the ecstasy oi religious potmis I believe that Mangan himself 
maintained that Dark KosaJeen w'as only an ordinary love-poem in 
the original-— but he has made it a flame : 

* " Ah, there was lightning in my blood, 

Red lightning lightened through my blood, 

My Dark Rosaleon * 

All day long in unrest 

To and fro do I move 
The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love ^ 

^ The heart ... in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 

, My life of life, my saint of saints 
My Dark Rosaleen,'* 

(21? be Concluded) 
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‘ TOPSYS GOLLIWOG. 


T OPSY had been very naughty, as naughty as it is possibHfor a little 
girl of ten to be, and the most extreme form of punishment had 
to be meted out to her. She was sent to bed for the day although it 
was early in the morning, and as a crowning penalty her golliwog was 
taken and locked up. Thus was the last dam broken down between 
self-control and floods of tears, and her blue eyes almost wept them- 
selves out. 

Golliwog had been for years her friend, never failing, never iin- 
S5rmpathetic. Into its ear she poured all her pleasures, all her little 
excitements. Golliw'og A'ent where she went, saw what she saw and 
felt what she felt, and in the hour of disappointment, of trouble, of 
punishment, it was her supreme source of comfort. Nothing mattered 
as long as golliwog could be cuddled, corrected and spoilt. Ewry 
human being cries out in times of stress for sjTOpathy, for someone 
or something to whom they can open their hearts, and if happy chance 
throws it in the way, then indeed the cloud has a silver lining, the 
angry sea is not utterly remorseless. The philosopher finds it in his 
" system, '* the scientist in his research, the musician in his harmony, ' 
a child in its toys. 

And so, bereft of her golliwog, Topsy lay in bed. Around her she 
heard the accustomed sounds of everyday life, frequently not noticed 
during one's own activities, but insistent and noisy wheOf^e are laid ' 
up inactive. The butcher's cart dashed up tlie street, the boy wfflst- 
ling as was his wont, tfie milk carts with their intolerable rattlei moyed'^ 
from door to door, the pedlar calling brushes for sale could be'’ heafdl;, 
at the top of the road. Everyone seemed to be busy about spisiethingjiA 
only she, Topsy, lay idle. The sun streamed into the 
watched the dust-particles dancing in its l>eams. Birds 
sang in the garden and below^ in the drawing-room her‘ sistet^was prac- 
tising the piano. The poignant misery of the whole 'situation, over^^e . 
her and again she turned over and burst into 
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Then she thought that she would dross the pillow up and turn 
it into a friend in whom to confide. The attempt was a dismal failuri 
and again tears, despite great eflort'* to refrain, forced themselves 
.down her cheeks. Even a picture book she had in the room faded to 
interest. There was no one to replace the golliw^og. Topsy was the 
, picture of a little girl desperately unhappy and miserable. She was 
banning to taste the bitter lesson of life that one lias to stand alone, 
unaided, unassisted. 

The morning seemed frightfully Jong before" tIk clock in a church 
dose at hand struck twelve, ^oon .dlerward^-' lieard her mother 
cornu up to her room and in a few minnies riescend ihe stairs to go out 
and do the shopping. Dead siknet prevailed r\cr the hc*u3e, Topsy 
was not u|>le even to hoar the servant working down^i«iM;:. A great 
temptation came to her. She nsisud it noblv and strove to turn 
her thoughts on different things, ft nnpossihio uiu^t see 

her golliwog. She must see its dear oM fpcc. iigb) • lovibh- How 
hard she endeavoured to overcome this h-nging mu lan even 

faintly guess. She was not a child who enj(>yed binig 
/was too impulsive for that and above all vIlo Ja. . v? 

was sympathy. Her soul cried aloud foi u as irt iatei yca»-^ oc.r ' 
ciy for love, and her golliwog al(me WcW able u gici if 

Slowly and reluctantly she got out of bed^. Shf' 'a i.ni m \.ic i 
'bpened it and listened. Not a sound could be rlvu v cuiu/o- 

stance contributed to the breokdown of l)cr resob: t:oo > h>. >,ood and 
ob^ient. The fatal step wa.-, taken and in a few -ccoud- du was in 
her mother’s bedroom and feeling tor the keys under tii* ruattrcfs where 
she knew of old they were kept. They didn't take lon^ tc iimi and in 
a very little while she w^as kneeling before tin ilu'-t in do.' pa-sag«. 
trying to unfasten the lock. It was still and -die liaaighJ lhat div would 
have/to give up. But after great tdlorls .-Jh‘ nknaged it 'lind there 
right at the top stretched on its back was the golliwog, hs eyes were 
blinking in the strong sunlight and it.s misshapen arms mvi*^ed her to 
bug; it. She refrained. Topsy would not so much as loach it^ sshe 
would onl^look and love. But as .she looked the black clouds rolled 
awuy froin%er soul, and a sweet peace entered in It wa^ no longer 
the puniahed Topsy who knelt there in hir nightdns u was the real 
T<^y at laughter and of romp Ihen she bent lorwaid and kissed 
it. At length she shut the lid down, and prepared to icfasten the 
chest. The lock wouldn't move and she had to exert ail her strength, 
but instead of the lock catqhmg, the key broke m her hand 

The calamity was terrifying and for a moment overwhelmed her. 
She had not only disobeyed her parents but she had smashed the key. 
Again Che dark clou^ descended smd obscured the sunshine and her 
;wh^ jffbme ahook%rith violent sobs. 
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Of course the catastrophe had to be explain^; j&rst ib piother 
and then to father when he arrived home from business. : Never had 
Topsy experienced such an unhappy time, and far into the night she 
stayed awake and tried to think how she could repair the damage. 

Early in the morning she* woke up, and taking the half crown she 
had saved up, crept downstairs and, having written a note, put it on 
the breakfast table. It ran — 

Dear Daddy — 1 am so sony loi having broken the lock pf* your 
chest, here is a half crown to help pay to mend it — Topsy.*' 


Lonuvr., 


ii, * i: Bf'RT COOPER. 


A :^ONNET, 

Wirhiii r.\y .-oV'i ji* •' isket lies. 

Aiid n.:ar to } ‘How >vhiir and smooth, 

0\,r my Ocart i’s '^oiitude — 

vVh<v*i sdcnr.c L.-Zer.'., heed-s my (I'ics. 

File sh.iwt/^vs I-:,s.-,cu I wicki 

A darriczi d casouseni — turn'd toward the* East, 

vvi^o.>c broad gates, the happy light released. 
Fails 10 veil across the tide. 

Grey sea * giey sky ! grey life that missed it's goal^ 

In losing her who dwells so far away. 

Slowly - the Arti-st floods wdth gold the grey — 

The vision deepens till I grasp the whole. 

She waiU for me ! Why then should I forget— 
Beyond the sunbeams is her lattice set. 


Oxford. 


VIOLET DE MALORTE^' 
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CIVILISATION AND THE WAR 


N O definition of civi’’sation can be precise Fhc word sug- 
gests that the contrast between country life and city life 
typifies the distinction between barbarism and civilisation The 
man of the city is better educated , he commands a larger measure 
of the luxuries of life , he has better means of communication 
at his^ disposal , he makes a freci use of the inventions of science 
and art ; his manneis art more refined. [ What about his morals > ] 
Civilisation is said to begin with the invention of the alphabet , 
it rises a degree higher with the introdiulion of pnnting . with 
the m^i^ufaiturc of gunpowdti it bttoinc* nou formidable, as 
the backward ratts vil the earth can Itsti \ st« .ini and electricity 
mvest it with the powti-> of d giant Side b\ side with thi'- 
advancement, what has bttn the nioial piOfUss of man? On 
this question opinions sti ni to be vn\ Mudi divided It is not 
easy to dt\ist salisfattorv Usts of inoi.il Civilisation 

has mtroduetd hosjatuls, sthtnicsof]) mi'i r ufu f c Id age pensions, 
insurance against aciidints It lijihls with Ixttti success against 
disease, povertj and lamm< Doc-, it piodiuc better men or 
only better oiganisalions Dailiimis -ocict^ has its own laws 
of hospitality ..ntl eli.mtv (nin tioii bas < hoi e lied slavery, 
but the working rlassi s in th' Wc t bittc ronijiJ<an that it has 
established a new foini of ‘-I'mu Adiii'icis of the natural 
SimpUcity of the taihci "Plages <1 socictj ailcic thil civilisation 
has made chanty moie cffictuc, but bis not made man more 
righteous, compas'-ionalc , or pure Oidni.inlv, this discussion 
is not of much impoitancc , foi when it is admitted that civilisation 
ma^es eharity and gcc^lness moic eflieient m practice through 
organisation, we need not lc<ok into people’*^ hearts, compare the 
subjective values of benevolence, and distuss whether any 
, fOtpntrwemwt is visible tjicre In limes of war, however, the 
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contrast between the methods of barbansm and civilisation 
may assume vivid and vital importance, and both during the late 
Balkan war and during the present war m Europe the world has 
been reminded that if you scratch the civilised man, you may; 
discover the barbaiian in him 

The civilised nations do not admit that wai itsell is barbarous. 
On the contrary, philosopliors among them argue that war is 
beneficial to mankind in Ihat it pieservts Ihc lough energy of the 
soldier, the proud mdiffororue to personal Io-»s ioi the sake of 
national honour oi advantage and, as i (i(‘iman philosopher 
phrases it, “the conscieme born of iniiidci ond told bloodedness/* 
One would ha\i thought that whin i m<in b< nt upon cold- 
blooded murdci his (oiisdontf depirts from him But the 
necessitj^ ol <i edit mg the < ivihsed ind pat not it murderei with 
cl tonscunrt (<>in])tN tht jilnlosopher to jugglt witlj bis words 
ind speak of i < u nt t hoi n ol mui dv r 1 lowt v( i , the c ultured 

soldiei has a (oii-,utint, aiul tlu tivihbtd nations, notwith- 
standing tluir mabiliU to dispt nst' with vv u and with armaments, 
have taiitlv oi by t\])Rss t oaventions agued upon teitain rules 
of warfare amon^ tlu mst Ives llu luuivihscd laces would 
appeal to be luyoiul the piU t)t tiuse iiitornational obligations 
or rights Iklgmni t uniplams of (icimin atiotilus, as both 
lountries ait tn ilistd Not long ago the Biitish pi ess was full 
of Belgian atuuities in ( ongo \s the jiilivo Atm ms aie not 
civilised, the Bcl^^iaiis did not think th it llu y dioiild do unto others 
as they daim othds slunild do unto them It li is been said that 
the highest aim ol nioiality is the gu Uc-.t v,ood of the greatest 
number, and tliai tlu luv,hest pioot ol t iv ills itioii is that the whole < 
public action of » State is diru ted tow luls st i uring this greatest 
good Judged l>v tins test, Belgium 1 ills shoit ot tlu ideal asmuch 
as any othei State llowevci llu present wai is between twa 
groups of highly civilised Stales, and each has carefully watched 
the conduct ot the ollui It 's i nih ot the iivilised nations 
that an ambassidoj s pc i son is to be luate'd as sacred, and the 
first charge of barbaiity .igainst (reimin soldieis is that 
conduct towaids the ambassadois who weie leaving their 
was grossly disiespectful and improper •Another rule of 
warfare requires that the civil population, which is not 
of any act of hostility against the enemy, ought not to be nw^feSitea^ 
the German soldiers aie said to have so shamefully y 
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this rule that ev«n ^vomen and children were not exempt from their 
license, not to speak ol the burning and pillage of innocent 
villages and world-famous cathedral towns. The use of 
' explosive bullets is considered barbarous by certain nations : 
Germany and France* have* accused each other of vio- 
' lating the agreement not to use tliem Mining the sea is 
regulsutcd by certain conventions, and a qiu^stion has been raised 
whether the German sliips have observc'd these rules. President 
Wilson assured a Belgian deputation that public opinion will not 
be indifferent to the various allegations madi* against the German 
army, and that ihv day of reckoning will come, and he hoped it 
would come soon. To some of the allegations Ihemililaryauthorities 
will perhaps reply that ihv utmost that c an bo (‘xpccted from the 
Government for the unauthorised acts ol mdividiuil soldiers is 
some compensation to the victims. It appears that in the largei 
cities the soldiers were more (arefiii and selt-iistrained than 
in the villages In addition to the encjinrus imtituted by the 
Belgian authorities, Mr. Asquith has promised an independent 
enquiry. In the East the German naval olheers an* reported 
to have acted in a manner worthy of their ( ivilisation. The 
crew of the British ships sunk in the Bay of Bengal by the light 
cruiser " Emden " had nothing to say against their treatment 
by the German officers ; indeed, they have spoken very apprecia- 
tively of it. The tact seems to be that the civilised man keeps his 
temj^rand behaves consideratelv when he easily manages to have 
his own way, but w’hen he is thwarted, he forgets his civilisation 
and betrays the savage in him. It is said of Lord l/aNvrence that 
while driving with a visitor from England, he once grew eloquent 
and exceedingly generous on the duty ot treating natives with 
kindness and condescension, and imin<‘diatoly afterwards, when he 
got down, he was displeased with some trivial fault of a syce 
and boxed his ears soundly. The German statesman knows no 
law^ under necessity, and a treaty becomes a mere scrap of paper 
when it hampers his designs. 

lo barbarous society w^ar is not economically disastrous 
to the victorious party. The cost of a war is more than 
made up by the spoil. The burden of the w'ar falls largely 
on the inhabitants of the country through which the army passes, 
and the Germans seem to have expected that in the present war 
. to revert to some extent to the practice of their 

A* , 
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barbaric ancestors* Both Belgium and France are rich countries; 
and the military authorities appear to have thought that by 
fleecing them, the financial burden of the war could be relieved 
during its progress, and if it was successful, it would necessarily 
pay itself. It is not known how far the plan has succeeded, btMi 
it is well known that to the civil population of the belligerent 
countries the economic effects of the war have already been 
disastrous. The property which a German light cruiser has sent 
down to the bottom of the Bay of Bengal must have been worth 
more than the funds which are likely to be patiently collected 
in India for the relief of the widows, orphan?,, and other sufferers* 
Millions sterling are daily spent on the military operations by the 
Governments concerned. That is war, the remedy which the 
civilised nations find themselves unable to replace by any other 
for the settlement of their disputes. The barbarians of old lost 
mostly their lives m a war. When the present war between the 
foremost civilised nations comes to a close — and President Wilson 
hopes it will end soon — and the Governments concerned cast their 
accounts, while the commercial firms total up the losses sustained 
by them, the world will assuredly ask itself whether anything 
can be more barbarous than civilised warfare. 

” INDOPHILUS/' 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Man builds a house, and seems to think , 
He's safe from rain and storm. 

And in the heat of youth forgets 
He's food for worm. 

Immers'd in sin and sordid vice. 

He is his passion's slave. 

But he would make the world believe 
He is a captain brave. 

He drags his way, thro' guilt and shame 
To hideous ruin and woe. 

Regretting in his evil course 
No further can he go. 



&■ w.ESTi^ 

•Existence &ere is none, he says. 
Save that sustain’d by breath^ 
And transient is the life of Man : ' 
Oh, how perverse his faith ! 

He's loth to love, yet longs to live; 

And is afraid of death. 
Forgetting life is love divine. 

And cannot end with breath. 

Death is of garments overworn. 

And wisely meant to save. 
Should not then Man be pious, and 
Aim at a glorious grave ? 


i}a£cai 
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Experts with a s(*iise of humour have ceased to make 
predictions about the course of the war, and readers 
The War. of newspapers have ceased to look up to journal- 
istic ji;uidan(e. The public are content to read 
the telegrams and form their own independent opinions, for 
Ihc war has been rathei full ol surprises to the experts as 
well as to laymen. In view ol the lon;.^ preparation that 
(Germany had been making lor the present outbreak of hostilities, 
of the self“Coniidenc(' wTth which the Kaisei hastened to declare 
war on her neighbours, cutting short the prospects of diplomatic 
action to secure peace, and in view of the reputation which 
Germany liad earned for the pluck, perseverance, knowledge of 
science and resoun efulness of her sons, experts prepared us to 
expect that France wwild collapse* aftei a bnef resistance and 
Russia would be glad to sue foi peace directly the little state of 
Servia was crushed. This gloomy forecast has so far been falsified. 
When foi a fortnight after the (oiumcnciinent of the war, not 
a German soldier had set foot on French soil, we were told that 
a warmer reception was awaiting the* <k‘rmaii army i^i France 
than it had been accorded in Belgium, and the march to Paris 
would be much delayed, if not altogether prevented, by the 
combined armies of the tw'o great Powers in the western theatre 
of the war As a matter of fact, Namur fell much sooner 
the experts expected, the enemy pul more men into the field lihan 
the British and French generals were prepared for/ and th^ 
onslaught of the enemy at Mons was so vigorous and iriDO^^ble 
that the combined armies had to fall back conti|^OjUi^j'until 
they reached the Somme. Lord Kitchener told the Kbnsjeii^^lxirds 
that this position was strategically more defensible, the 

line was broken through and until the German right 
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withiiiHweuty-five miles of Paris, all resistance proved practically 
unavailing. The French capital was transferred far away, to 
Bordeaux, Pans was put in a state of defence, the inhabitants 
were advised to withdraw from the city, when lo ! as if by magic, 
the (Jermans stopped their advance in that direction for some 
reason or other, marcht'd south-east, and were successfully resist- 
ed on the Mamc. The Germans themselves have not explained 
this mystery to the world. It is surmised that the Russians had 
created so dangerous a situation in Kastern Prussia that a consi- 
derable numbei of troops had to the withdrawn for despatch 
to the easteni theatre, and secondly that the advance in France 
had been much too rapid foi succcssfullv maintaining the line of 
communications with the rest ol the army or with the base of 
operations. Anyhow\ the enemy's troops arrived in an exhausted 
condition at the Marne, the supply of ammunition seems to have 
run short, and many soldiers wTie apparently starving for lack of 
sufficient food. The allied armies found that their opportunity 
had come and took full advantage of it Th(* enemj had to retreat 
as rapidly as he could, and was vigorously pursued until the river 
Aisne was crossed. The British losses have been Jieavy, the 
enemy’s losses must hav(‘ been heaMcr, Avhile nothing is knowm 
definitely about the French losses , but these must also have been 
enormous. In Eastern Prussia the Russian aimv does not seem 
to have made much progress during the month, but its success in 
Galicia was phenomenal. All the imjiortant places therein fell ; 
the Austrians were invariably beaten, notwithstanding the 
assistance received from Germany; they sustaiiufl enoiinous 
losses in men and material , w'hile the Servi.uis and Monte- 
negrins have invaded Bosnia. 




Pros^eets of 
Peace. 


The civilised world must cordiallj^ thank President Wilson 
for the attempts made by him to bring about 
peace in Europe. After ascertaining the attitude 
of each party, he is reported to have arrived at the 
conclnsiqn i^t his services* will lead to no practical result at the 
{Hesent/ -Though this is much to be regretted, it is not 

surprisiril:^ ’ Smaller States might have consented to come to 
tigrnis a couple of months' fighting. Tlie Powrers engaged^ 
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in the present conflict have a prestige to maintain J and none of 
them seems willing to admit that it has been compelled to sue 
for peace within six weeks. Yet from the replies given to the 
American President we are led to expect an early termination of 
the war. Germany, it appears, is willing to desist if tfaa result of 
the war is declared to be a draw. It is not clear what the implica- 
tions of such a declaration would be. Is Belgium to be . com- 
pensated or not ? France would probably insist upon a heavy 
indemnity being levied from Germany, as she was made to pay 
an exorbitant price for peace in 1870. In the countries of the 
Allies the cry has been raised that the German militarism ought 
to be crushed. It is difficult to say what this demand implies. 
Docs^ it mean that tlu^ war must continue until the Kaiser 
acknowledges that his army is beaten, and he agrees to pay a 
huge sum which will ever remind the (icrman tax-payer that it 
is dangerous to allow’ the upper hand to the military party ? 
If a movement springs up spontaneously in Germany to subordi- 
nate the army and tlie Emperor to the will of the people, it would 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of peace. But if a constitu- 
tional reform is forced u})on a country from outside at the point of 
the bayonet, either directly — which seems impossible — -or indirectly 
by imposing a heavy financial burden, one can hardly foresee at 
the present juncture whether the tax-payer wall be led to ,^assert 
himself more than before, or if he will realise the necessity of the 
soldier all the more to defend his nationality in the future. As 
English statesmen have declared their preparedness to fight to 
the finish, Germany appears to throw the responsibility for the 
continuance of the war on England. However, theJlAlUes have 
agreed that they will join in concludiiig peace as they I have 
joined in carrying on the war, and therefore the responsibility 
must be joint. The prime cause of the w^ar was France^ is 

probable that she is most unw’illing to conclude peaiCje; Juntil 
every German soldier i^etircs from French, or perhaps also from 
Belgian, soil. It is doubtful w^hether (Germany .will evacuate 
France and Belgium until France evacuates Alsace and Lorraine. 
Meanwhile, the casuality lists are daily speaking more eloquently 
than Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George. Berlin is smd to^ sli^ck 
dumb. Tlie retreat of the enemy from the Marhe^j coup^ with 
the discovery of starving soldiers and lads of less 
in the German army, appears toha^vc filled the Allies hope 
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that the tide has turned and that the enemy's resources in men 
and material are not quite so gpreat as the world had been led to 
believe. Mr. Lloyd George admits that the crushing of German 
militarism will be a " long job/' but he holds that it is not an 
impossible undertaking, and perhaps all the Allies are agreed 
that it is a necessary’ condition of anything like a lasting peace. 
An Indian political maxim teaches that a serpent should never be 
scotched, it must either be let alone or be killed The Allies may 
well apprehend that the result of scotching German militarism 
will be to create a new danger, and to add the rancour of a dis- 
appointed foe to the opportunity ot piep.iriiig, better than ever 
before, for a successful attack on the weaker and smaller States. 
But how long can the “ ]<>b ” be made c'ndurable bv the nations 
concerned ? 




JShfore the Imperial Lcgislati\e (\nincil had an opportunity 
to speak on behalf of tht‘ country on tlie subject of 
India and the the war and of the satnfn c's to be made by this part 
War. of the Empire, the (Fovernnient had dt'r id<*d up>on 
the despatch of tioops to Europe' tfu Imperial 
KclieiifFiind had been stalled, jmbhc meeting-, in support of that 
fund and for assuring the C»o\ eminent of tlie ])o]mlai '-ympathy 
and support generally had bc'cii held and Piinces and pe^oples had 
come forward to offei then seivice-. and siibsc i iptions The 
question of defraying the cost of tlu < xpcdition s<‘i‘ms to have 
escaped thdihttcntion of the public in gcneial I'lie law requires 
that the sanction of Parliament should be obtainc'd belore the 
Indian exchequer is made to j>ay lor an <‘xp(‘dition to Europe. 
That sanction would no doubt havt' been gi anted without debate, 
but the Government's iiancK were st lengthened by a resolution 
passed by the Legislative ('oniuil on Sir G ('hitnavis' motion 
approving of a contribution from tlu Indian leveiiuc's. If the 
Council was actuated by a high sense of duty, its enthusiasm 
was further excited by a gracious message from His Majesty 
the King-Einperor, in whi(h*the efforts made to secure peace were 
referred ^o, ^d the sentiments of loyalty that had stirred the whole 
Empire yrere handsomely acknowledged. H. E. the Viceroy 
his liersonal experience of European politics and had 
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no ^fficulty in convincing the Council t^at the Wr 'had been 
forced upon England by a Power that had for years been preparing 
for it and was waiting for an opportunity. The day ^n which a 
despatch submitted by His Excellency to the Secretary of State 
on India's offers was read out in Parliament, has been recorded 
by the British press as a memorable day in the history pf the 
Empire. Parliament and the British nation appear to have gone 
into raptures over the demonstrations of loyalty reported frpid a 
country where unrest and anarchism had been too long talked 
about. The Indian public opinion is generally adverse to war 
and it jealously scrutinises the reasons that are advanced for it. 
In the present case righteousness, honour, and expediency are 
all felt to be on one side. Belligerents are forbidden to move 
troops or convoys of cither munitions of war or supplies across 
the territory of a neutral Power ” — so runs a Hague Convention 
of only seven years ago, to which (iermany was a signatory. A 
Power which openly claims to treat solemn international agree- 
ments as scraps of paper, on the infamous pretext that necessity 
knows no law, easily forfeits the sympathy of the civilised world, 
and not a word has been said in” India in (extenuation of the mili- 
tarism which (exalts < onvenience into a necessity, and which is as 
much detested by Indians as war itself. The Relief Fund is 
growing by le aps and bounds, and wliile men come forward with 
money, women have in addition contributed their handiwork to 
the stock of those artiele> which the care of sf>ldiers, especiaxly 
the wounded, will demand at the ^eat of the war. Besides the 
presence of Indian troops and Indian Princes at the theatre of 
the war, the tel (grams received about Lord Ilardinge's and. Lord 
Willingdon's sons, whi^'h suggest the probability of othdr prbnc^ent 
European^? in India liaving tiu*ir Relatives iu the army/i 'lent 
a personal touch to the great event wLich is now discussed 'jlib^ly 
all over the civilised world. One wishes the t^legr'^lhs^liad 
conveyed more cheerful news, tidings of glory rather than'^lOjP'JiCisfc ; 
but unfortunately the two are inseparable, and perhaps iris/the 
risk that t oilstitutes tlu^ glory. As for mere loyaltyi v'^&w^ 
so much consequence used to be attached in times ^pf^rp^ce, 
it sounds like a commonplace virtue by the side of the 'Oratriqal 
proofs that are given in the more trying perioci of riot 

human nature to be* other than loyal to the 
.. that a generation has known since its childhoodi^ 
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€^man and Austrian trade with the British Empire tdinng 
ceased for the time being, proposals have li>een 
Vljtk and I made both in England and in India that this 
CMimeree. trade should, if possible, be permanently wrested 
from the enemy's hands. As it is only two months 
since the war began, wc do not expect that much practical good 
como out of these proposals. As many private ships are . 
r^uired by the Government for its own purposes, it is said 
that the trade between India and the United Kingdom cannot/ 
be brisk. The exports to one country cannot be easily diverted 
to another, where there may be no demand for them. It is 
believed that, during the war, foreign countries will require more 
of wheat than of oil-seeds from India, and accordingly Cham-, 
bers of Commerce are requesting Government to advise culti- 
vators, , concerned to change the next crop. Perhaps the culti- 
vators will have to be assured that the war will not close before 
the crop is ready for export. The Government may not like 
to commit itself to such a prediction^ but if the cultivators are 
made to understand the risk in each case, they may. of their 
Own accord, choose what appears to be the smaller risk. The 
slackness of the import trade, as far as we know , has not yet 
given a fresh impetus to local industries. On tin; other hand, 
s>ome. of the local industries have suffered by the war. Two 
of the ships sunk by the German cruiser “ Emden ” were carry- 
ing a cargo of tea, and merchants in Calcutta complain that 
this, episode has caused appreciable damage to the trade 

of that city. The destruction of oil tanks in Madras by the 
saip^ cruiser is another illustration of the direct damage which 
the wiar may be causing to trade. In Bombay it is complained 
that iirade\in local cotton manuiactures )ias grown somewhat 
slack// eithet because the middlemen, who were making contracts 
on fehaif bf up-country merchants, have withdrawn to their 
homte money, or because money is also otherwise 

getting . and the share market is temporarily closed. As , 
local are not entirely self-dependent, the prolongation . 
of the ; Wkr will cause inconvenience to them. Special oflftcers 
in sever^ : provinces are considering how Swadeshi enterprise 
may- )^iiQL^de':^to benefit by the present situation. The Madras, 

has reminded the public that new in- 
dustrif^/tjiSjSBtim more capital and the necessary technical 
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skiU. No one can tell how long the war will last and what 
guarantees will be provided to enable the new industries to 
withstand competition, if necessary, after the war People will 
hesitate to launch their capital on new ventures and to import 
technical skill when the future conditions of their success are 
so uncertain. However, the subject is receiving the closest 
consideration m India as it perhaps is m England. ^ 

At the lime a ( mninission was onquiimg into Indian gnev- 
anres m Sf»uth Afiua, newspapers reported 
India and the that Lord Hardm:;e'b (lovcinmcnt had put for- 
Colonies. ward certain proposals <lodlm« with the question 
of Indian cmu::ra<io*' +o the volonies generally. 
These proposals, it ical, hive not be m published We remark- 
ed at the time tlndt tht\ wcic conceived in a spirit of compro- 
mise and give and-takt, and not ol ict illation At the last 
meeting of the Ic/i-lativc ( His Lxcellency reterred to the 

Komageta Afai i affair *t sonu l^igth, and thiow out a proposal^ 
m a goneial w ry or the txpression of public opinion The 
Viceroy voul * not ippruvt oi Mi (jiiiiidit Siiigli s plan of 
lefying the law-^ of tlif' sc If governing colonies, and all that 
the Goveriirmnt louid proniw' ti tlie m* mbars oi his ex 
pedition wa> linannw.! help to stkIi of lli ni as won in need 
if It until the v' (c«nt bath to ta* n nitivc land As regards the 
futuie, Ills Lxctlhncv^ w is int hnt d to tj,vt)ui a policy oi co- 
operation and ucipiotilv with t olouh The emigration 
IS to be rt sine ted, but it is <c' coanmu I he Colonies are 

not to object to the present t ot Ind uis alto a ther lu the midst 
of their artisans md oth^i sortion'- ot tli<‘ population, while 
India is not to objeci to r --trutions The piess has not 

pronounced any definite opinion cn the pioposa) and perhaps it 
cannot without knowing f ui thei dc tails and what the emigrants 
already in Canada think of them But it seems to be gener^ 
ally agreed that there may be no piactical alternative to the 
policy foreshadowed by the Viceroy ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


. THE REMARRIAGE OF HINDU WIDOWS— A REPLY. 

To the Editor^ East & West. 

' Sir, — ^A s one who has always taken the deepest interest, unabat- 
ed by age, in the all-important question of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows, I have read with great care and attention Mr. Tripura 
Charan Banerjea's article published in the June number of ** East & 
West..*' Those who are opposed to reforms, social, political, or reli- 
gibus, have, generally speaking, certain stock arguments, and Mr. 
^anerjea is no exception. Like Phoenix of Greek mythology, their 
^arguments revive again and again from the ashes. But before pro- 
^ceeding to examine them, I will make two preliminary remarks. 

, 1. Those who believe that Hindu widows ought to be remarried 

are» according to Mr. Banerjea. mere ‘‘imitators.” and "too emo- 
tional in their nature.” But Mr. Banerjea should have paused fora 
moment to -consider whether his description can properly apply to 
men-^Md the reader shotild know that of the two gentlemen 
mentioned by him one stands pre-eminent in Bengali Society — whose 
o^y sin is that they hold a particular opinion. 

2. Mr. Banerjea sa 3 ^s that the Hindu widow marriage act, 
enacted by the strong advocac}^ of Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
has " proved a dead letter.” It is so, no doubt ; but it zms not so 
witen it Tyas first enacted. lYrhaps Mr. Banerjea is not aware 
oL, widow marriages celebrated llirough the efforts of the 
gr^t Pundit. ‘‘ I have,” ^aid he to tlie writer of this a,tticle when 
hel. , young, got the law enacted; I have shown it is 
pFacti^blc.f it is for you, yr^ung men. lo carry on the work.” And, 
have been carried on, had not public oxnnion, which 
was'.'^t:,iBmf .an ardent admirer of everything European, went to the ' 
of condeminng w^Jiatcvcr was un- Hindu. The object 
of . Jndiah'Hrefoi'mers is not to induce men '' by hook or by crook/' 

V as MuTv^ B anerjea says, to join in any particular movement, but to ■ 
edi|^a^.J.}^ublic opinion^ and enable it to think for itself. 
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I will now proceed to examine Mr. Banerjea's arguments, which I 
lead with a keen sense of disappointment ; for I did not expect that 
he would shoot the very arrows which had been shot by his predeces- 
sors, and had recoiled. He asks, how could the Hindu law-givers, who 
out of humanity forbade animal food, be so hard-hearted as not to 
feel for their young widows. But is it true that animal food was 
forbidden by our law-givers ? Is it not rather the fact that certain 
animals were recommended by them for food ; and that even the 
cow was not too sacred to our ancestors ^ Certainly, the argument 
comes with a bad grace from one in whoso province no one, from 
the most pious Brahman to the most illiterate* rustic, ever takes a 
single mead without fish. But even granting that our law-givers 
actually forbade animal food, one fails to sc(‘ tlK' relevancy of this 
argument. The question is not between man and the lower animals, 
but between man and uoman. The idea that on his death another will 
l)e in his shoes as a companion to Jiis wile may prove too strong for 
a man's feelings, and turn him into a tjTant. I do not for a moment 
('Oiitcnd that our law-givt'rs were actually led by any such motive; 
blit I think Mr. Baneriea’s aiginnenl based on the humanity of our 
law-givers (which, however, 1 seiiou->ly doubt when I think of their 
attitude towards the Siidias) has been sufficiently answered. 

“But why,” asks Mr. Baiuiica, “ notwithstanding all the 
strenuous agitation .... do the Iliinliis in general ding to it (per- 
])etual widowhood) ^ ” Tlie answer is plain enough. \\^oever has 
any knowledge oi human nature need not be told that man is a 
slave to custom, and that wdiat he has l>(‘en doing for ages he cannot 
easily give up, however noMoiis it may be. Mr. Banerjca speaks 
of “strenuous agitation ” against peipetnal widowhood; but the 
fact is that since* the enactment of tlu* law in favour ol the remar- 
riage of widows, there has been no agitation worth the name. 

Mr. Banerjea then goes on to say that early marriage “ will be a » 

thing oi the past in a ilecadt* or so ” This would, no 

doubt, be a consummation devoutly to be wished ; but I suspect Mr. 
Banerjea did not notice that his argument was a little suicidal. 
Every Hindu knows, or is expected to know, the terrible curse upon 
the marriage of a Hindu girl after a certain important event in her 
life. If in spite of the terrible cuis^* w’c Hindus are raising the 
marriageable age of our girls, is it not ridiculous to say that. the 
“ landmarks of Hinduism will be removed for ever ” by the abolition ' 
of perpetual widowhood, upon which ther5 is no such curse? 

Bebar (if not in some other provinces also) all but the BrahfiQlaij!^> * 
Bhumihars, Rajputs, and Kayasths, freely remarry their 
Have they thereby ceased to be as good Hindus as any one 
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Mr. Banerjea then goes on to dilate on the spiritual side of 
marriage. But while doing so he has the fairness to admit that the 
original object of marriage was the satisfaction of one of the most 
exacting ** instincts of animal nature.*' I would be the last man to 
contend that this instinct, exacting as it is, should be satisfied under 
all circumstances. But 1 do contend that no man or woman should 
be forcibly prevented from satisfying, by all legitimate means, any 
instinct which Nature in Her wisdom has implanted in us for the 
preservation and continuation of the race. Educate and encourage 
both men and women to control these instincts ; but do not, for the 
sake of the Great God who has created both man and woman, force 
a particular class of frail \^omen to practise a self-denial which the 
men will not do. We let alone the latter, because they are too 
strong for us ; and preach oui loftv ideals to the former, because 
we can force them to obey Sensual enjoyment, however, is nevei 
thought of at all when a father mariics hi^ girl He marries her, 
because he wants to settle her in life. And is she settled in life, 
if she is married to-dav, andl)e(onies a widow to-moriow ^ It is 
no exaggeration to say that a child widow’’^ whole lilc is a long, 
dreary one, which death alone can terminate. Everyone admits — 
I hope Mr, Banerjea, too, admits — that nothing can be so disastrous 
to a Hindu as the dcatli of tlic lm‘*.band of a young daughter — 
especially of a childless one Should wc not, if we have any regard 
for the dictates of conscience, try our utmost to save her from the 
horrible nightmare 


But I have not yet come to the consideration of the much 
vaunted spiritual side of marriage. Infuse into it as much spiritu- 
ality as you can — only let there be no cant about it. One is con- 
strained to think that it is a mockery to harp upon “ ideality " 
and '‘spirituality,*’ wdien one knows too well that our law-givers 
allowed the men to marry wives without number. It i5» tyranny, 
pure and unmixed — though in the disguise of spirituality — that 
claims for its votaries the weak only, and allows the strong to do 
what they like. Mr. Banerjea has, indeed, the candour to admit 
that to maintain the loft}/ conception ol marriage, perpetual widow- 
hood should be enforced in the case of both widows and widowers. 


a sort of special pleading, however, he exempts the men, and 
'^h^ves the jmatter to their discretion, because, as he says, they are 
more prudent and educa|ed, and less emotional than women. Why 
not foy they are too strong for us ? And what has been the result 
of prudence and education ? Among widowers under fifty the 

tuvniber of those who do not remarry may be counted at the fingers' 
above that ag^ the number of those who do remarry is 
.Mr. Ban/rjea says that public opinion is against 
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them, but the fact is that if^ young widower does not remarry, 
his fnends and relations grow disconsolate 

Mr. Banerjca then comes down to the consideration of certain 
practical questions fhe first of tlieso tlie risk to sexual morality. 
While admitting that there arc black sheep among the Hindu 
widows, Mr Baneijca compaios tJuii moials with those of European 
women, and proves by statistics that Hindu Society is purity 
itself by the side of the WcsUin coiiiitiR-. I am not prepared 

to dispute his figuies But I mu t si'v his argument is not to the 
point Instead of going to Luropc is it not more to the point to 
make the comparison at home '' to com] lu tlie morals of young .. 
Hindu widowb with those of Hindu women with husbands ^ Now, 
to obMdte misconception I must tdl iii\ icaclei^ that I am an old 
Hindu (p(ihaj)s moit oithodox m Mune respects than many of my 
( o-icligioiiists) — tint I liimh belie m* that most of the Hindu widows 
are the \ci} embodiments of ])iuit\ ind ‘■ilf siciihcc — that I look 
upon them <?s a c/ass with ui admnalion which I have for no 
other t^^pes oi humiintx — nid \et J am thoioughly pcisuaded that 
tlieii moials an eapible oi im]no\enunt J lie tiiitli must be spoken 
— most (ii-> igi( 1 able is it is and clisp naming to a cl iss of my country- 
women loi whom I line tit cit itesl admiiation Limited as my 
expeneme is T bili(\t tlun aie manv Hindu widows, belonging 
to the hi^htsi e isits who au le ulin*^ a hit of shame, and I know 
of many otluis who hi\e,b\ no means a \civ spotless reputation. 
On the other liand I am not toenisint oi i case in which 

a Ingli t ist( Hindu woman with a husb md e\er threw herself into 
the depths of infaniy Is it then iinre ison ible to argue that if the 
unfortunate widows, of whom f ha\t s])oken ibo\c, were remarried, 
lhe\, loo would ha^t led t\implxi\ h\cs^ 1 anticipate, however, 
Mr Banerjeas rt])l\ He will sav tint it a numbei of widows were 
lemarned, the same number ot giils would never have a husband, 
and, consequently would be likely to eominit the same vices as are 
asenbed to the widows To this 1 will answci in the next paragraph*^ 
Mr. Baneijca's next argument is based on population. If, he 
argues, a ceitain number of widows be remarried, they will deprive 
the corresponding iiumbci of giils of the chance of marnage. 
our female pojiulation, if not slightly m excess, is, at least, equal 
to the male populition Moi cover, the number of marriagmhU^iii^ 
widows must \k small in comparison with that of marriagealAa 
girls The wldow*^, therefore, will not practically increase the diffi** 
culty, which is more theoretical than practical. But what ^ 

difficulty weie a real one ^ So far as the chief purpose of 
concerned, namely, settlement m life, a young, childless ^ 
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in too respect, in a better posiuon than an unmarried girl. After 
Ikii^ parents* death she is utterly helpless, and has to depend on 
the charity of her relations. Would it, then, be very selfish on 
,,^,her part to try to get remarried? Should she be denied a second 
chance if that were possible? But the difficulty pointed out by Mr. 
Banerjea, is, as I have already remarked, more theoretical than prac- 
,tical. in Behar the remarriage, not of young, childless widows 
only, but of grown-up widows with a number of children, is very 
* common ; and yet the people there do not experience the difiiculty 
which Mr. Bancrjea is so afraid. He further thinks that if a 
^father had to marry some of his daughters more than once, he 
; would be financially ruined. Quite so. But let us consider a little. 
The custom of demanding dowry from the bride’s father is artificial. 
It did ‘"not exist in our society fifty years ago, and is doomed to 
^'ihdie in course of time. But w'hat if the people of Bengal, who are so 
of their superior civilization, choose to continue it ? The answer 
j.iis h very simple one — one iniquitous custom cannot justify another. 

; Mr. Bancrjea creates difficulties where there arc none. He says 
O'ljlthat by the introduction of widow marriage a new set of heirs will 
S^Soine into being. But the fact is that, lliough not a few widows 
have been remarried since Vidyasagar’s time, tlierc has never been 
^^atjy legal difficulty to justify Mr. BanerjeaV apprelicnsion. 

' . J think I should stop hen* ; for 1 have answered Mr. Banerjea’s 

^objections to the remarriage of widows as best as I could. I would 
i'only add that Mr. Bancrjea seems a little too stoical, though his 
stpjmm is somewhat illogic al. He says that a daughter’s widowhood 
ought to be patiently borne, just as one has to bear tlie loss of a son. 
,;/'iJ<iriously enough, he fails to see the ditlerencc between the remediable 
'"^d the irremediable. A deceased child cannot be brought back To 
:Ufe ; hut a widowed daughter may have a second husband. 


Htdm. 
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If the safety of a nation is the best justification of a law, 
the development of human civilisation is the best justification for 
conquest. Let us take a glance at how the Americans have dealt 
.%ith the novel situation into which the force of events dragged 
them in the Philippines. 

Let us take a competent guide to take us through the ground. 
Who more competent than Mr. Dean C. Worcester ? A keen 
zoologist, he went with two scientific expeditions to the Philippines 
in 1887 and 1890. After the Spanish War he served as a Member 
of the United States Philippine Commission from i899 to 1900. 
He was the only Member of the first Commissioj: who was re- 
appointed to the second Commission m 1900. Since 1901 he ha^ 
b^n Secretary of the interior to the Philippine Government, 
with an intimate first-hand knowledge of the various movements 
making for the development of the islands. He has written 
two books on the Island. In 1899 he published The Philippine 
Islands and their People. This year he lias published The* 

, Philippines, Past and Present, bringing the hi^tj»r\- and the 
facts up to date, and giving a clear view of the process by which 
order was restored from chaos, and a stable systen^^ of Govern- 
ment, education and social and political institutions was begun 
and is Wing worked out in this East Indian Archipeiaeo. A guide 
with such credentials can tell us many tilings which ve can learn 
with interest and profit. 

We axe not interested in controversiai matters. We are 
noCepneemed with the point of view of Judge Blount whom Mr. 
Worcester severely criticises. Nor need we follow the proclama- 
tioie and arguments of Aguinaldo, who made a bid for power 
Spanish rule ceased in the Island and the United States 
stood forth as heirs to the complicated problems of an Archipelego 
inyribii^ a Latinised Roman Catholic population were feeling their 
..:''txi^;'('liim;the Mexicans) in modem politics, with a back-ground 
'ofjtweni^'aeven non-Christian tribes who occupied half the terri- 
toiy..' 'Pur interest chiefly centres in the establishment of civil 
gqveidtjjii^t and liberty ; the constitution of the public services ; 
the-deye^j^to^t of education in all its branches ; the opening up 
- <k[ to material and moral I progress ; and the introduc- 

< 5 ^. itho,; inhabitants of one little piece of God's earth into 
-harmony and com^y of nations. 
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llie military authorities in the early period of Occupation 
had already been brought face to face with civil problems. If 
they had had to deal with a homogeneous population, with recog- 
nised leaders and well-established institutions, the transfer of 
authority from General Otis and Admiral Dewey to the civil 
power could have been cfle^ ted in a short measure of time. As 
it was. President McKinley had to set up some sort of transition 
machinery, whoso shape was to be constantly ('hanging in the 
direction ot institutions with which the Sov(Teign Power was in 
sympathy and would yet accoui with I lie undeveloped 

condition o) tljc Kiands and their inhabitants. Board — ^the 
se<x'>nd ( t CO mission - was 'onstituted. wliic'h was to exercise the 
legislative' p* wct . rid cstr’dish popular nuinicipjl government 
in wl!i< h n.tt ves wore to be given the opportunity to manage 
their local aiiuii'- the tuilost extent and with tin; least supervision 
and control 1o ‘pd Uf be pra ticable. One of their duties was to 
give special TinpOitanO'. to die extension of free primary education, 
tending to in' []u, cvopK for the dutic^^ of citizenship and 
the e*rdinaM c^vof:aL^on‘^ of a civilised eominunity. President 
McKinlt > - nu ; ions did not overlook the necessity of 
provitiing \h w ioi the reception ol the new wine: — 

At die -..tni' ume die <'o:nmission slmuld bear in mind, and 
the pet'5p!»' I'd.niJi) dumld be made plainly to understand 

that ibeiv \ v CKiiU wr.at principles of government which have 
been made- the bjsi>. oi our Gavernmt?ntal systc'm which we deem 
jsscntial tc: the- vele u law and die nriinlenance of individual 
freedom, anti of whirl? they have unfortunately been denied the 
experience possessed by uti . that there are also certain practical 
rules ol govoruTuent which we have found to be essential to the 
preservation of these great principles of liberty and law, and that 
these principles and these rules of government must be 
established and maintained in their islands for the sake M 
their liberty and happiness, however much they may conflict 
with the customs or laws of procedure with which they, jstre 
familiar/* -/ . 

The constitution of the Philippine Government hash bj^n' 
slightly altered from time to time, but its main features^ ^AS; it. 
exists at the present day, may be summarised. As regarfos'-^tilie 
United States Congress, the Philippines send twqji- 
both Philipinos. They are called l^esident 
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hold'oi&ce for four years. They arc members of the United States 
House of Representatives, and can speak in the House, address 
questions and air grievances, but they have no vote. 

The executive government is vested in the Governor-General 
and four. Secretaries (to Government), all appointed by the 
President of the Unites States, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. One of the Secretaries is a Philipino, and the other three 
are Americans. A fifth portfolio has been authorised but not yet 
created. This " Executive Council of five, as wc might call it 
in India, is strengthened with four " Additional Members, " all 
Phi]i{unos, to form the Upper House of the Philippine Legislature. 
In framing the Constitution of the Philippines, American phraseo- 
logy appears studiously to have been avoided. The Upper House 
is not the Philippine Senate but the Philippine Commission. The 
Lower House is the Philippine Assembly and not the House of 
Representatives. It consists of eighty-one elected members, all 
I^ulipinos. Only thirty-four out of the thirty-nine provinces 
elect representatives, the remaining five bring consideied to be in 
t;oo rudimentary a stage to fit into the scheme On the other hand, 
the provinces not represented in the Assembly arc not subject 
to riie jurisdiction of the Philippine Legislature. Obviously, 
jf there is to be tutelage, the powois of guardianship should not 
be shared in by those who have only half ( merged from tutelage 
themselves. The Philippine Commission alone has legislative 
jurisdiction over these backward provinces, inhabited as they arc 
by the Moros (Muhammadans) or members of other non-Christian 
tribes. ^ It is proposed, however, to abolish this reservation, 
not without a stiong protest from conservative- American 
administratois. 

The franchise for an elector for municipal (and presumably 
for other) purposes is simple, but it only gives 248,000 qualified 
vdtfSip out of a population of more than eight millions. The elector 
must be a male citizi-n of at least 23 years of age, with a residen- 
tial qualification of 6 months, and an alternative test of position, 
pnq^ti^ or language. He must either have belonged to certain 
of the Spanish rdgime, or hold property to the value 
of ,or pay taxes to the extent of Rs. 45, or be able to speak 

read English or Spanish. It will be noticed that the 

test is pc^ Mlgraiity but language ; a Moro learned in Malay is not 

(t$ ^iuiA'i.lfi|imted to a vote (although he might come in imder the 

’At . O 
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property qualification), but an illiterate Phillippine would have 
the vote without the property qualification. ' \ 

We need not follow the details of Provincial Gowmmehts. 
The provinces are not organised on the model of the, (Central 
Government, but shade off gradually into municipal institutions. 
The provincial Governor is usually elected, but the TB^asurer is 
appointed by the Governor-General with the approval of the 
Commission. I'ht; municipalities elect their own officei^VVS^^ 
control their own affairs generally, but municipal expenditure 
is ^subject to the control of the provincial Treasurer, who is in 
a special sense a colleague of the Governor. Finance is tjlus 
specially safe-guarded, not only in regard to municipalities but also 
in regard to townshi]>s, which form a further subordinate 'unit 
of self-government. 

The Philippine (.'ival Service is non-political. Wlierever 
practicable, not only recruitment, but also promotion is by com- 
petitive examination. In promotion, however, previous experience 
and efficiency are given clue consideration. The examina- 
tions for recruitment are held botli in the United States and in 
the Philippine Islands and the test is in both English and Spanish. 
Disloyalty to the United States as th(‘ supreme authority in the 
Islands is made a complete disqualification for holding office. 
An oath of loyalty has to be taken before admission to the 
examination. The limits of age are very wide ; the minimum is 
18, but th<" maximum is as high as 40. The service is very com- 
pletely graded, or, as it is called, classified. Even teachers, the 
treasurers of Municipedities, and the holders of many posts usucdJiy 
held outsider the Civil Service elsewhere fall under the'^as^fied 
Civil Service. Neither the Governor-Ch neral nor any suboirdifiate 
authority can exempt any post in the < lassifu d sei vice from the 
requirement of i lie oxa m i nation . Km poi a» v employees mu$t be 
discharged when the occasion for tln‘ir employment has pa^fed 
away. The proportion of Philipinos to Americans in the Service 
has risen fn>m 49‘51 in 1903 to 71 29 in 1913 More axid mpre 
■of the Philipinos take the examinations in Engli<^h insijbo^ of 
Spanish. ^ ^ 

"fhe salaries and leave rules ait rfairly liberal, of 

the Philippine Commission without poitf olios leceive nittp 
Rs. 22y500 per annum ; and those with portfoUos;,J|r^0^ii^ fti<>re 
^ihau double, Rs. 46,500 per annum Member$v of 
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AssemWjy receive Rs. 45 a daj^ for each day the Assembly is 
in ' Session. The Philippine Civil Service Board collected 
and compared statistics for the Dutch Civil Service in Java 
and Madura, and the British Service in the Straits 
Settlements, much to the advantage of the Philippine Civil 
Service. All natives, '' they say, ** in positions of lower grades 
in th^ Philippine Islands fare far better than their Malay brethren, 
either in the Straits Settlements or in the East Indies.'’ {scilice^' 
Dutch East Indies.) The leave rules and other privileges for 
the Philippine Service arc not less liberal than for other Colo^al 
Servdc^„. All classified employes are entitled to visit the United 
States of foreign countries once in three years on liberal terms 
as to 'leave allowances and certain travelling expenses. 

/y Sanitary problems have been attacked with c(»mmcndable 
American enthusiasm, and research work has been vigorously 
pushed on. The pliysique of the average Philipino is not good. 
As many as 69 out of 178 University students recently examined 
showed signs of serious organic troubles, and an unscientific 
ri^' dietary yields insufficient nourishment tf» flu pop^ilation 
, Sanitary reform, however, either in this or in other matters, 
is not popular ; and a good many wholesome laws rules remain 
dead letters. But the hill station established at l»aguio, wiUi a 
good road to it, appears to have, caught on. It boasts of a very 
democratic club, to which any person of good charac ter is eligible 
if can pay an entrance fee of Rs. 75 and an annued subscription 
ofiRs. 60. Manly games and c*pcn air life are encouraged. A 
uniqne,&ature in this hill station is a natural amphitheatn which 
Art'tia^elped to render an ideal meeting ground for sport, recrea- 
tiqn.and the more serious pursuits of life. The delights of an 
eqjmble tiimate, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, amid gently rolling 
flowe^ .'hills and pine scenery, deservedly draw enthusiastic praise 
Mr. Worcester. 

.the chief feature of the Philippine Administration on which 
the Ammeans deserv-edly take pride is the educational machinery 
which they have set up and which is rapidly transforming the 
people (from vague. idle dreamers, forcv-cr fighting among them* 
selves .fajnd’ distrustful of teach other, into active citizens, with 
a gfdy^Qlg r.^pect for manual labour and an increasing under- 
privileges and responsibilities of civil, political, 
liberty. 
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The chief difficulty in all educationally infant countries 
is the dearth of teachers. A thousand American teachers were 
appointed in 1901-02 to carry out a well-thought-out school 
system in English. One of the first duties of these teachers 
wsls to train Philipino assistants who should take their place in 
the permanent Philipino scheme of education. The number of 
Philipino pupiU preparing for the duties of teaching in different 
departments, hrid already reached the respectable total of 37,000 
last yccH I whole of the Archipelago is divided into educational 
districts i >i scattered units in each district are not only 
I ontrollfd by Inspectors who have several Districts under their 
charge and who, tlierefoie, do not belong to any particular District ; 
f ach Distiict has a super vising teacher who lives in the District, 
and who i- o'-pt>nsibIe for the ‘educational efficiency of his whole 
District 

For a pof^ulation of about 8 millions then' are 8,500 Philipino 
ttrichers and 530,000 pupils Thus there is one teacher in every 
1,000 per^-MTis (men. women and children^ m the Philippine 
population at large*, and the number of pupils under instruction 
about H 0 r cent of the population. The proportions would 
he apprecicddv higlni if wo left out of account the non-Christian 
population wlio havt hardly yet taken much advantage of the 
e ducational fa> dities provided. They form about one-eighth of 
the total jHipulation of the islands The educational statistics 
are, of course. \vr\ f«u behind those of the progressive countries 
in Fairoyx j\ Ainc'iici, but thev are good for an Oriental 
Dependenev wJurh has been under tlic protcr tion of the (Jnited 
States foi little niou* than 15 yeais. Oui own proportion of 
school pupils to the total jiopulation is about 3 per cent. — or con- 
siderably less than hall that of the Philippines. I have no detailed 
figures sliowin^ sep iratt'ly tin* numbers ot boys and girls at school^ 
but 1 fancy that if the hgiires are analysed in that directio^^ 
it will be found that boy-.' education is on a par in the two 
countries, and that the* main disproportion arises out of 
extreme! V backward ediu ation of guls in India. ' 

The pra< tiral genius ol the American people set its face ftoiix 
the outset against a purely literary education. Manual 
industrial training, practical agriculture, household Industrie 16)134^ 
arts, trades and commerce, were held in view from the 
and are the main objectives of their educational 
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of x& ibai^'Sided activities vrill be realised from the institutHHis 
established at Manila, the capital of the Philippines. There is 
fir^ and foremost the Normal School, attended by 638 pupils, 
to feed the ever-growing need of teachers as the educational 
system advances. The School of Arts and Trades has an 
attendance of 641. There is a School of Commerce and a School 
for Deaf and Blind, supported directly from State funds. The 
needs of, women have not been forgotten. The School of House- 
hold Industries trains adult women in embroidery, lace-work and^ 
other art-work, for which the patience and delicacy of touch of 
Philipina women makes them specially fitted This, however, 
carries on the tradition of women's work from Spanish times, only 
in a more systematised way The needs of girls are met by 
specialised courses in hygiene, in the care of the sick, in household 
sanitation, in the feeding and care of infants and in general 
instruction in house-keeping and the household arts These 
coilcses are taken by over 15,000 girls alread> The training 
of Philipina nurses is a feature of the Amencan organisation of 
Philippine society. 

Sanitation, agnculture, industnes and education all go hand 
I in hand, and every device for disseminating ideas among teachers 
themselves, such as teachers’ camps and confeiences, is adopted 
and encouraged. A goodly number of bulletins and circulars are 
issued by the Bureau of Education for the benefit of teachers 
on all matters of current interest Their scope is very liberally 
interpreted. Manners and conduct, school buildings and grounds, 
embroidery and athletics, health and hygiene, food values and 
do^tkestic science, citizenship and co-operation- anything that 
budds up healthy and bright homes, to be the basis for an orderly 
and progressive State, is enlarged upon, repeated and illustrated 
with special reference to local conditions and local needs. The 
teacher is taught to take a pride in his or her work, and to realise 
that fhe*|;ateway of knowledge opens enchanting vistas in all 
directions in the limitless field of life. 

A> practical spirit pervades the instruction in agriculture 
and' gardening. A Experience showed that the first impulse in_ 
that dinectioif tmly resulted in a theoretical compliance with the 
leqtdrk^lsnts of the Educational Bureau, and in no way awakened 
practical interest or stimulated the test which comes of realised 
life. A pupil might be given a plot three^feet 
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by , six. on whic^ Itie inigbt laboriously nurtuiie one tomato plant, 
one camoU vine, half a dozen ears of rice, and perhaps soine'^g- 
plants or flowering plants.' The whole thing was a^fic!ial,''iand 
it taught nothing about practical agriculture. St^dai;d 's^ool 
and home gardens and farm schools or large settlemimt/^u^ 
have now been taken up, where the school-boys produ^. teal 
crops* on large plots of land under economic conditions, '^^n 
new and valuable plants, fruits, and vegetables have been introdu- 
ced through the school gardens and nurseries. Every central 
school is to have a minimum area of 21 acres of land attached., to 
it. • . ' '-i: 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details of road-ma^dng, 
bridge-making, harbour construction, public works and other 
adjuncts of material civilisation, in which the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has inherited and developed the genius of Roman 
civilisation. These inarch with the advance of all the foremost 
nations of the modern world. But an appreciation of some of 
the problems of the Administration of a Dependency by a 
Republic will not fail to help us in understanding the problems 
of our own country and administration. 


London. 


A. YUSUFALl. 
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THE WORLD WkR 

J Sidelights from London. 

* f 

.Of' “ Ouoth the Raven. Nevermore! " 

C PGi4R ALLAN POE'S grim hird oi wisdom, the black croaker 
' on his study door, sums up what .-vtrybody in London is 
this moment. “ Nevermore ■ ” And there are ravens 
dWtigb, Heaven knows, on the red battl.-hclds of Europe, corpses 
enough for birds of prey to feast upon. Hut v/itli one consent folks 
ai^e paying ; “This must never happen .igam. Europe must 
. nev*^.' n^ore be an armed camp in which angr, jealousies and 
sos^doa^. and the sharptming of swords drown everything else. 
The ‘ mailed fist ' must be bruised and .‘^hatt': red for ever. The 
.ouj|:st)retched hand of human fellowship must take its place. Let’s 
have'hearts, not clubs^ for trumps. ’ 

• Mr. H. G. Wells, famous author and sttr, i.s leading a campaign 
for 'the,4festniction of what he calls Krr.ppism. The War ought 
noL^O'jdid, he says, until the power of th^ Kiupps over the people 
of ;Geiflh,any and of Europe is utterly smashed. A few months 
ago Bhrbh Krupp von Bohlen paid a visit to England. He was 
lawshly entertained, but all London is indignant to-day at the 
un^dbted fact that under the wing oi British hospitality, he was 
spyi^ out, how the land lay. He asked to be taken a tour of 
iospectlcm over armament works such as Armstrong Whitworth’s 
ai^ Vicfc^ Maxim’s and so on. Needless to say, Britain was not 
i!J^iind.h,p4:'£aron Krupp got lunches and dinners but no plans, no’ 

. Km ’’ says Mr. Wells — and Mr. Bernard Shaw*^’ 

the- |)laywrighf,Ts at one ^with him — “ is a commercial traveller 
■ "Sp long as Europe allows Krupps to make arms few; ' 

pi^te'^ain/sqmng discord along the coasts of the Mediterranean , 
a bribed press, so long will there be war’.ahd ' 
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not blessed peace upon the earth/' The Raven is right ; it 
mustn’t happen again Some far-seeing British statesmen with 
whom I have talked, descry m this World War nothing less .than 
the Death of War. 

The price of blood, making Europe one stretch of scarlet, 
is too bitter a price to pay for helmets and bayonets and shining 
armour and imperial ambitions. Eyes look wonderingly acr<»s 
” the herring pond " and dream of the peace which America o^rs;„ 
dream of that vast continental frontier and that line of ,la^s 
absolutely wthout fortress or battleship and yearn that such an 
ideal may come to pass in Europe. The United States in Europe 
that's what we want, say most people. Or, as I heard the late 
Rev. Sylvester Horne, M.P., pleasantly put it ; “ Let’s niake 
the Atlantic the Pacifu' Ocean.*' " 

'' While London sleeps," to quote the title of a popular 
drama, Biitish troops have been pouring over to the Continent. 
The whole thing has been a miracle of organization. No parade, 
no pomj), just quii't business. A quarter of a million British 
soldiers were landt'd in Belgium and Franct^ before anybody 
in London, ex('ept Lord Kitchener, had the ghost of an idea what 
was going on. I met one man who couldn’t sleep o’nights for the 
noise and rumble of trains. He went to his bathroom window 
which ox'crlooks the railioad and rubbed his eyes with astonish- 
ment. He saw troop trains steaming along in a. constant proces- 
sion. They were all in darkness — “ lights out " is the rule at 
some of the sea-side towns. But the grim business was going pn, 
sternly and well. 1 iiave had a letter from an officer tha 
British licet. It couldn't be published in England because of 
the Censor, but here it is in the blunt brusque language of the J 
sea, the smell of the salt waves upon it. It was writtei^ from ^ 
Southami)ton. . , : 

I got your letter after dinner to-night. It got here qUjej^; 
for a w'ondei', the raihvay is jambed with troop trains befWieeS/^ 
here and London. The country has very little idea what is gbin^ 
on,, but when I tell you something like 36 troop-ships, and $ot)rie 
of them carrying 3,000 troops each, have left here these last few 
days, you can form an idea what is goiii^* on, especially when ypu 
take into account that other large shipping centres are 
as .many and some places more ships than Southamptoiv^^ 
aire 200 . ships carrying troops, not one voyage onjy^ btot 
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a-'t(isgtilar line between this country and France and Belgium. 

••IBii^des the troops there are hor''»‘s, field guns, ammunition, wagons 
and all the other gear that goes with •'oldiers. Kaiser Bill ha** 
o^pexted a hornet's nest this time, as lie w'iil find. This country 
has bt'cn ready for his little game for some months past, our trans- 

. port arrangements aie all loo i oinplet*- to h.ive been done under 
months of consideration. As one transport leaves, the flags fly 
out and up comes anothei dirty-looking old tramp all ready to 
receive men and horses who are standing ready in the sheds to walk 
on board. It's a perfectly arranged affair and going without 
a hitch day and night You wouldn’t know a single soldier w.w 
leaving unless you were on the inside of things and knew and saw. 
Trodps march or tram into the docks here .md disappear into the 
mist,*' a disreputable old ship leaves apparently with nobody 
on board except a few odd '•oldieis here and there, and that «. 
the end of the stoiy 

"By and by anothei old wa\ e-punt lur leaves and .mot In i 
comes up from somewheie round about, fills up with her toi 
plement and off sht goes There i«n’t a sound of any kind, the 
local rag doc.sn’t comment on it » ven I lie press rensorsh p 
is perfect. One train iam<* in to-day with «,omc lush regiments, 
•With a notice on th( (arriag^- ‘.Summer trip from Tippcrai'y :<> 
Berlin ’’ ; the train wa-. also dot oi.it -d with green flags everywhei i 
Those are the people wht* wen going to fight us the other da\ , 
only somebody else interltred with the row. I'll bet that Irish 
regiment will let some beei i>ut of the (h-iinans 

" I’ll bet the ('.erman nation will squeal , the letter you 
enclosed from tli< ‘ ftlohi tin first squeal. They foresee 

Germany paying a big unit nmity and the same old dodge " Please 
Sir, it wasn’t n«*. ’’ No fim will ever pen-uadc me this war wasn't 
pc^ular in Germany to start with ; it was , but they didn’t reckon 
on us joining in, we wi rt lesetved for later when they had a nearer 
and more extensive sea front where they could make a naval base. 
For once a Liberal Government has done the right thing and chip- 
ped 'in in iitpc when we had other nations to help us. A German 
wtar against En^^and and England’.s downfall has been Germany’s 
reason for existence. Wljat did all (xermans mean when their 
tpast over a drink was' To the day. ' lhave it from Germans 
themiudifii^ ' the day ’ ^^was the day the Union Jack came down. 

, ^1^ the ' Globe ’ doesn’t suit my stomach ; it’s the first 
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yell of a soft'nose when he finds it’s hkely lo be pulled. 1 have 
met people who have been in Germany, people who speak German 
hke a German, and who have not been out of Germany until a 
fortnight ago They have lived as Germans, hke Germans. They 
know what they an talking about The German hatred of 
England is a national feeling, let Mi Fredrik — spout what 
he likes, if he has nothing else ht haa his own fish to fry. 

" Had it not been for Germany and distrust of Germans, 
England could easily have engineered a world’s peace any time 
during the last ten years 'I he world is ripe for peace. The only 
war possible would have been between white and coloured races. 
Win over Japan to th( white side and that possibility would 
be wiped out We want r't> mote German lies, no more 
Fredrik — 's 

“The SS IS btin, httid out as a hospital 

ship lore and aft to de il with surgical < ast^ Thcie are all modem 
appliances for surgical work ind ‘-ix sui goons under a Fleet 
surgeon, with sixty hospital attendants and a staff of trained 
nurses It’s all operating rooms X lay rooms, and the Lord knows 
what sort of other chamber or h irrois thru* isn't What I do 
know IS that bf^des th‘ oidmary sttam tlectm and refrigerator 
gear usual on board t •^liip ot thi'- -lOit then are some dozens 
of other ‘contraptions’ 1 havf nevei been shipmates with 
before Good luck to them 

" If the Germans don't punch i Lolt in us loo soon we ought 
to have an inti testing voyagi or d we don’t get within range, 
stnkc a mine or get torpedoed WJi< ii we do leave, there will be 
no letters of any kind from the sh'p Wi don’t know when we 
arc going, nor when wc sre > oming bark ft alt depends on 
circumstances and Admiril Jelhroe ic (o 

" I will be home for 'Xmas, 1 think, and will carve the old 
goose again for you That’s the spit it of prophecy moving die, 
but as it's after midnight 1 hnd theie s another spirit under 4}ie 
blanket also moving me into my bunk ( 

" We are under niaitial law here in the docks, we can't 
unless in uniform Go ashore in Mufti if you want to, but be 
your pasi 'S in \our Land Anyone who can’t produce h&^j^Qeie 
in the dock is pionipllv cun in To offci resistance woti^'AM^ 
sudden death . they aie lunning no iisks of GenxiptlUkdiewieg 
at the troop-slups The docks are full of soldieiSy^g^^ggg^ 
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«aiieTever 3 nvhere day and night and fuU|!: armed, bfdeirs to 
<lshoot first and argue the point afterwards. A man in a boat 
“ Ibidn't answer quick enough last night. They said he wasn’t 
in the bo^t when they looked for him afterwards.” 

' , It’s a perfect picture of what’s been going on beneath the 

^quiet surface of London life. 

^ * >.! ’ V ' ♦ * Hs Hi * 

. Mr. Andrew t'arnegie is a centre of interest just now. He’s 
l>een'. 'putting in a gentle plea for the Kaiser in the shape of 
an article which was printed in a Dunfermline paper — 
Dimtqnnline is Carnegie’s native heath where he can talk frankly. 
Instantly that Dunfermline article was telegraphed throughour 
Britain. ^'Mr. Carnegie claims that the Kaiser has kept the peace 
for a.' quarter of a century, despite the ravings of a Prussian War 
Baity, and credit should be given him for that. True, but behind 
it all. the Laird of Skibo is bitterly disappointed. I had a long 
, ttdk with him in London last Summer when be was on his way t' > 

, Berlin as the guest of the Kaiser. " Tm going to tell the Kaiser,” 

j;aily said to me, ” that he alone of all the monarchs of Europe 
.has in his keeping the keys of peace or war, life or death. I hav-.' 
Wtb me a petition signed by thousands in the States praying him 
to use his vast influence on the side of wor]d-peat;e. He’s given 
me qrecial audience, setting aside other important engagement.^ 
in order that he may receive me and hear me. I’m right proud, 
1' cab tell you.’' Mr. Carnegie, I know, had a great time at 
Potsdam. Personally, the Kaiser is a very delightful man and 
always, ready to smoke a cigar with an American inilhonaire. 
One of these days Mr. Carnegie may tell us word for word what 
■the Kaiser said in these conversations. The Private Diary 
of .Mr. Carnegie would be a book worth having. 

‘ ;A party of distinguished Londoners led by Lord Weardale, 
Sir Frank LasccUes, and others, were busy just before 
the jinittnreak of War, arranging the Celebration of a Thousand .; 
3r^$tj^:^.’.Peboe Jt>etween Great Britain and Germany. The id^ ' 
sprj^' ftqra the! fertile brgin of Mr. Norman Angell, author of 
'V'The-fSceat Illusion, ” a book read and known by the Kaiser 
tdmaielf 'sudd every other crowned head of Europe. It was intended ' 
the Anglo-American festival of a hundred years' 
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peace, by setting the joy-befis in motion over ten centuries of* 
peace between Berlin and London. The brazen tongue of waj* 
struck in. Joy-bells gave place to battle-blows. I kriow that 
letters had been sent out to the superintendents of day-schools 
and arrangements were being made on a vast and picturesque 
scale. One striking feature was to be the sending of a large choji^ 
Of British schoolboys and schoolgirls to Berlin to give bperi-air 
concerts consisting of Old English folk-songs and folk^dahces. 
The Lord Mayor of Berlin promised hospitality. Behold the ruin 
an hour can bring ! An avalanche swept down and smashed 
these peaceful chimes. It is curious to look and see how long 
it is since Germany and Britain clashed together. More than 
a thousand years vi>u have to go back into the dim distance and 
twilights of history. Cut as a man said to me last night : “ This 

War moans a thousand years of peace. That is the confident 
feeling here. 

Ik *.fC 4: ♦ 

A distinguished Har\ard professor who shall be nameless, 
X3oints out to me that the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 had, as a 
kind of prelude, a Wai with Mexico. History repeats itself. 
President Wilson has scarcely disentangled himself from the 
brambles of Mexico in the year of grace 1914, before Armageddon 
begins. The 1870 circumstances are interesting to recall. Napoleon 
" HI. of France sent an expedition to Mexico. It had its origin in 
the decision of the Mexican Congress, confirmed by the President 
Juarez, on July 17th, 1861, to suspend all payments to foreign 
creditors for two years. Developments ensued, of course, and it 
is a . common story how Napoleon III. sent the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria to be Emperor of Mexico. ' Tis a common 
story too, how the French troops had to be withdrawn and the 
Emperor Maximilian remained behind at Vera Cruz to die/ On the. 
19th of June, 1867, he was tried by court-martial andshot^ ; Sa 
Napoleon's defiance of the Monroe doctrine ended in disgrace and 
failure which re-acted upon Europe and helped to pave 
Sedan. I mention this old fragment of history to shbWB^I^^ 
strangely history duplicates itself — ^and yet with infinite 
IThe Irish Question was alive and •passionate in the 
/immediately preceding Waterloo, but when the 
Napoleon Buonaparte was threatening the difis of 
political division was hushed and healed, as it has 
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tj^nnany has given Home Rule to Ireland. At any rate, the 
iQLaiser's *' mailed fist ” has forged the links firm and strong which 
land England to Ireland and Ireland to England. 

Hyde' Park is a kind of “ Peacock Parade V just now and 
^sitors from the United States are making, in their summer 
dresses, a gay embroidery to the military squads which are 
drilling every hour in the Park and preparing for the battle-field. 
Rotten Row resounds to the march of soldiers, or rather of 
civilians who arc turning into soldiers. 1 met Professor Bright, 
of Yjale, in the Row last night He is busy with his studies at 
the British Museum, though the war papers make it difficult 
for him to concentrate on learned manuscripts. Among other 
things, be tells me he had come over to represent the Ameri- 
can Spelling Board in an important conference with their 
'O^nglish brethren. Professor Grandgcnt of Harvard was to 
have come too, but the war which throws the whole world into 
chaos has spoiled these lesser schemes. Here in London most 
people are having trouble in pronouncing French and German 
and Russian names of cities. A fearful hash is being made 
of it all and if the spelling reformers would give as a common 
medium into which we might translate such names as Liege and 
Charleroi and Strassburg and Konigsbcrg and a host of Russian 
towns and viUages which are unpronouncable, there's a chance 
for a European Esperanto of names 

* * m * * * 

As I write, London is tumultuous for news from the vast 
arena of war ; tumultuous, 1 say, and yet superficially calm and 
steadfast. The ultimate issue cannot be in doubt. Military pas- 
sion and ambition which has cowed Europe for a generation must 
be hrok^ and Britain is determined to fight for liberty and peace 
ujatd her last breath has been given up. I hear a man singing 
at Ihis moment - 

" Fortune turns her wheel with smile or frown, 

But with that wheel we go not up nor down 
Our hoards are little, but our hearts are great. ” 

h noble song and the words express the spirit of fhis 
, gr^t LjCtodon, save that, thanks to the British Navy, our hoards 
are am|^, and Hother Hubbard can go to her cupboard and find 
, it s^ in]^li|^ hty the ships of the seven seas. But we are all 
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praying for peace, glorious peace, which “ hath her victoii^ ho 
less renowned than war.” And the magnificent loyalty ,6f tndii 
is thrilling the whole of Britain with strange and deep emotiwj 


London. 


SYDNEY WALTbN; 


SHIVA AND GAURI. 


Ill human guises they did roam, 

Amongst the farmer and his home. 

They drank the honeyed milk and water, 
With Tulsi leaves from the farmer’s daughter, 
They begged a loaf of bread with joy. 

And blessed the farmer’s happy boy. 

In rain, in light, in stars and wind. 

The farmer of the Ancient Hind 
Did see a thousand gifts returning 
When virgin clays and sands were earning 
From Mother Earth and Father Heaven, 

The wheat and rice and pulses seven. 

The only reason they did know — 

The Shambhu Gauri made them grow, 

The secrets of the fields they knew 
The race and blood of crops they grew. 

And they did more than all we do 
For they had love and faith so true. 


PURAN SING«„ niv; 
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( Continued from our last number. ) 

CHAPTER V. 

The Restoration. 

Waller, Milton, Dry den. Clarendon, Fuller, Bun van, etc. 

I N passing from the period of the Revolution to tliat by which it 
was preceded, one does not find any exact brcacli of c onlinuit\ , 
much less any of that absolute and aimost internecine iiostiliiv 
that has sometimes prevailed between two coiitij;iK)us epochs. 
But the current is no longer uniform* and we are struc'k bv 
O'Sserving the presence of two parallel and nv’\er-to-be-united 
Jiues of thought and manner. Side by side with i>oinething .stately, 
allhost puritanic, coming down from the iK voic a,i;e of Sidney and 
Shakspere, we find an ungirt Latinised Muse, with moist lips 
and dishevelled ha ‘ ; and the difference bctwecui these two styles 
reflects, undoubtt .iy, a similar difference in the thoughts and 
manners of the time in England. The old Cavaliers had loved 
an outspoken coarseness, and some of their plays and poems 
had dealt with delicate topics in an indelicate way. Yet they and 
their adversaries were not so much separate in manners and in 
speech as we might at first suppose. Certainly, the younger 
exiles who came back with the graceless Stuart brought from 
France the manners of a Court whose central figure was a magni- 
ficent Voluptuary, one whose flowing perukes and fluttering ribbons 
wei^ as easy to copy as any other outward frivolity. With these 
the ^Restoration men joined a sort of un-English ribaldry and 
reckless with an extravagant love of pleasure and 

intrigtie that a Grammont or a Hamilton could find himself 
almost ‘e<}U£3ly at home in bright Paris and in foggy London. 

that Waller and Milton were relished by 
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coevals; and that Bunyan and Aphra Behn were successful in 
pleasing the same period. Fortunately, the courtiers had little 
taste for mental pleasures ; and consequently the respectable 
people had the advantage, as regards books, alike in quantity 
and in quality. J'hese things sliould be remembered when we 
think of the anti-puritanic reaction ” ; such there was, no 
doubt, in tlie life of tlie Court and a portion of the aristocracy. 
But that is never tlie especial region of virtue : and elsewhere 
virtue was far from sikTit in tlio lime of Charles II., however little 
her voice may h:ivol>eun Ih-aru by ioyal or lordly cars. On, the 
other hand, a cci tain boisloroiib uncicanness, as of lewd school- 
boys, was notiiing new. 

Edmund Waller (1605-87) belongs as a poet to the time 
before the* Kestoratioii, although his life as a man was extended 
to the year before the Kevolution. But his poems were published 
in their complete form in 1665, and they influenced the writing 
of that period and of }>eriods far later. Pope has praised his 
sweetness, and Dryden acknowledged him as master. He produced 
a gre.al (juantity of highly arun('ial verse, but is only known 
to mocicni rtnujers by a h'w lovely lyrics such as The Girdle 
and '■ Th( ’ 

Waller’'. pu])il has almost entirely eclipsed him. John 
Dryden 1700) \va.^ born of a good county family profess- 

iiig laber.’jf })i ijieiples . iii‘ was i^ducated at Westminster School 
and .it (.ambudge and in 1657 went to reside in London on the 
proeeeds oi a Muail ost.ite wliicl? be had inlieritcd from his father. 
Dryden first came into untie e ])v a flue ode, in rhymed quatrains, 
on the death of Olivcu' (’romwell ; and a comparison of this piece 
vjtli Waller’s lines on the same subject might have convinced 
a vigilant critic that the disciple was going to be the greater ppieL 
After the Restoration -w^hich they commemorated with .equal 
zeal, thoughtless inspiration — both poets became ardent 
ists,* and Dryden took up the profession of dramatic writer.v , 
this he had few special qualifications ; but his energy and 
ability enabled him to make a living out of it and to 
to English dramatic literature a few passages which, 
preserved in books of “ Extracts.*' *His attachment 

* Waller was asked by the King why liis poem on the Rcstoratidti 
o that in whicli he had sung the praises of the deceased Prpt^ctpx} ; to 'tll'hiph 
he poet made the facile answer that Poetry always dealt best * 
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cause of Monarchy was rewarded by the Laureateshipj^and a 
pension : and he continued to produce lo5^al poems — in the 
intervals of most prolific plaj^-writing — until the Revolution. Of 
the most famous was the satiie on the Whigs entitled 
^ Ap^om and Achitophel,” in which, under the disguise of 
characters m Hebrew history, the events of the twenty years 
succeeding the Restoration were treated from the High Tory 
point of view. This magnificent piece of political sarcasm and 
invective appeared in 1681, during the Tory reaction which follow- 
ed upon tlie dissolution of the short-lived Parlia- 

’Imerit year which sate at Oxford. The Whigs were now 

persecuted, and Shaftesbury — the Achitophel of DrydcJi's satire — 
would have been tried for his life had not the I.ondon grand jury 
thrown out the bill. Drydcn then wrote a not Ik ‘ i* short poem — 

‘' The Medal — bearing on this oeeasion, and he afterwards 
Contributed to a continuation of the Ahsolow by another hand. 
Abpnt/' the same time appeared the “ Religio i-aici,” a fine 
reasoning in verse wJiich showed that the author’s submis- 
j^&n tb the Church of England was becoming imperfect. In 1685 
;theJ:l£ing died and was succeeded by his Catholic brother : soon 
^aft€ir;which event Drydcn went over to the Royal c reed, of whicli, 
he produced a splendid di.fenet‘. This poem was called 
" Th^^Hind and the Pantlier,” and was in thc‘ form of a long 
fable in which the parts of various beasts woi e assigned to various 
forms of Christianity, the Church of Rome being ‘‘ a milk-white 
Hind unspotted and unchanged." 

; ' Besides all this varied work Dryden went on producing odes 
which' are still read with admiration, and a collection of stories 
modernized from Chaucer and Boccaccio. Lastly, to complete 
record of a laborious life, wc must notice the fine transla- 
tion 'df Virgil's Acneid, and versions of many of the Satires of 
■Juvena)/ In all this prodigious quantity of work we observe the 
.sam^/;junfl^ging vigour and a sustained glow of diction often, 
bur^ng into unquenchable splendour. His couplets, it is true, 
generaQy^^^^ the phrase, after the fashion introduced by . 

Widlef ; yet th&e is* none of Pope's subsequent poise and seesaw, 
buti^c^ ^distich soars b^vond the last until the poet attains. . 
his clliijuliRy At a time when the “ Nature " controversy was . 

Wordsworth imputed to Dryden the reproach that 
a single image from Nature in the whole body of “ 
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his works *' ; later critics have however reversed the verdict, and 
one of great and deserved authority has gone so faras to aflftrni that 
Dryden is " almost always happy m hfs images from Nature/'* 
Translating Juvenal was only too congenial to Dryden's uncon- 
verted soul; attcrwaid'i, howevei, he showed shame for past 
foulness His frank and manly apology to Collier has been 
recorded by Macaulay “ If Mi ( oilier be my friend, he will 
rejoice at my repentance." 

One could hardly imagint i mon ( omplete contrast to Dryden 
than the othci gieat poet of his time John Milton (1608-74) 
was sent to Cambridge and bud ioi the tkiical profession for 
which h(' wa-.wcll suited by the gia\ e ])uritY which won for him 
the nickname of “ Lad> I>ut this did not pievont him from 
harbouiing an ind(»pend< me whicli sometimes bordered on 
insuboidmation He giaduatcd inch cd, though after a somewhat 
tioublcd a< ad( mu al ( oiiise «it tlu t ml of whu h he utterly refused 
the oaths and '^llbs( nptions which \\(ie a ncccssaiy preliminary 
to Holy Oidiis, and in ‘Lydcla-* * — an degy on a fellow- 
collegian iiaim 1 King -he wioto ol the Anglican community and 
its piobab]( dt stinu s m a st\le of almost feiocioiis hostility. He 
next iravdltd m Italy (1638-39) but abiidgecl his stay by reason 
of the tliu atdiing aspci t ol attaiis in England. Fiom 1641 to 
1659, he was fi^si a hooirnaster and then took employment under 
the Pailiamcnt and the Prt>tc‘doiat * , whilst h( also served the 
cause in a iinmbt i ol ]>rose writings of which the ‘ Areopagitica /’ 
or defeme of a lut has often been ic'])iintcd and cited down 

to onr own da\ f l^nhappily,in the c\i itcmcmt of the times the best 
of tempers uiiddwciit some stiam and Milton’s w'as not of the 
best . hence Ins pro^e is tex' often defar cd by uncharitable thought 
and indecorous langiiagt^ lie defended the evTution of Charles L 
in 1649-57 , and soon alter lost his cycNight from overwork. 


At the Rcstoiation Milton ajipears to have felt an appre-^* 
hension wdiich was liaidlv justified by c\ents, and he retired into 
strict privacy to finish the task which he had set himself sopn 
after bliiidm ss had diminished his fa( ulties for public life. , The 


idea of treating poctiLally the Srnptural story of the Fall of - 
appears to hav<* long haunted his mind , and he for 


• James Russell Lowell, ^ . 

t There is a beautiful edition among Mr Arber's Engltsh 
’in London about 25 years ago. ^ - 
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meditated giving it a dramatic form, but fortunately abwdbned 
the project. In 1667 appeared " Paradise Lost/' the famous 
epiO ;On the subject whfch has ever since maintained its place 
atnong the chief glories of English literary art. Th^teen hundred 
' Copies were sold in 20 months which — when one considers the 
smair number of the reading public — is a proof that taste was. 
not even then so low as is sometimes supposed. In the course 
of the next few years the circulation more than doubled ; and in 
Queen Anne's reign a further impulse was given by the criticism 
of Addison in T/ic Spectator. 

In 1671 appeared “ Paradise Regained — in the judgment 
of Coleridge the finest poem in our language. It was closely 
followed by Samson Agonistes/' a sacred drama which repro- 
duced the Athenian form but only confirms modern readers in 
rejoicing that Milton's original design for his chief work was not 
adopted : evidently his genius was not dramatic. Milton died 
ip' 1674, and Drj’dcn lost no time in expressing the admiration 
which * no difference of political opinion or of character ever 
disturbed. Milton has ever since remained the greatest of English 
poets : Shakspcrc has an airier grace of diction, more sympathy, 
moire knowledge of mankind : and in later times modem writers 
may have surpassed in descriptive ])icturesquencss of representa- 
tion. But, taken for an artist in words, there is no one so great, 
so dignified, so universal. Tht' light preludes of Comiis " and 
other works of the poet's youth, the stern beauty of “ Lycidas/' 
are as ftill of their own music a^ the organ-toned symphonies of the 
epics.,, In the Georgian age this was but dimly felt : and Johnson 
criticised Milton in a manner which, while it showed a 
just .sense of the subject's greatness, betrayed weak sensibility 
and strong prejudice on the part of the critic. Better justice 
has beeh done to Milton's reputation by the awakened taste of 
iatef Indeed, it is impossibk* to overrate the service; 

fendere^’ i6‘ literature by this mighty master. Taking up the 
simple sinewy English of Shakspcrc and the Authorised Version ' 
^c.BibJe, he elaborated a style which is at once true to old 
tradition and agreeable to modern feeling ; he is the Dante 
..our language which he has fixed for succeeding ages in a mould, 
of t^iou^^d consummate fashion. This “ dead but sceptred 
^yfes laws to 120 millions of to-day. We should 
'^?^'PBd>%?5di5appointed if we looked for any poetry of a customary 
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kind from Milton. He was no specialist, he took the world 
for his province and gathered his revenue wherever he found it. 
He was neither Cavalier nor Puritan ; in the well-chosen language 
of Wordsworth, his soul was like a star and dwelt apart. If 
therefore " Paradise Lost be considered artificial — and by some 
critics it has been so considered — ^we must recollect that it is no 
amorous lyric or idyllic picture, but what its author calls it, a 
“ great argument/' and one which had perhaps occupied his 
thoughts for a quarter of a century. All epic poetry must of 
necessity be highly artificial : and in Milton's time the old- 
fashioned epic, of which the Aeneid is the leading case, had 
become almost obsolete. Tasso in Italy and Camoens in 
Portugal had endeavoured to weave personal adventures into a 
back-ground of historic narrative ; and Milton himself had in 
his youth taken a j-)absing glance at the story of King Arthur 
as a subject foi similar treatment. But Milton's view soon rose 
above a men' historic object ; we learn from a pamphlet on 
Church Government publislu'd in 1642 that, soon after his return 
from Italy, he had already begun to take a more serious view of 
the matter. He would undertake some work that should do his 
land permanent service : yet to do this was a privilege which he 
could not contemplate lightly. It was not, he said, “ to be 
obtained but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be added industrious 
and select reading, steady observation, and insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and affairs,." The 14 years' service of Israel 
for his Rachel was hardly too long a time for such an appren- 
ticeship ; Milton did not, it is believed, begin his great work 
till 1657 nor complete it before 1665. The theme was not the fall 


or foimding of a city, nor even the discovery of a continent, but 
as Johnson nobly says, " the fate of worlds, the revolutions of 
heaven and earth : rebellion against the King of Kings raised ,by 
the highest order of created beings ; the overthrow of thejr 
host and punishment of their crime ; the creation of a new t^ce 


of reasonable creatures, their original happiness and innoce^o^, 
their forfeiture of immortality and th^ir restoration to hop^aild 
peace. 

Great as Milton’s work is, nothing in the rest of 
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tbe ftalw* magnificence with which this task has been performed ; 
and the mastery with which its inherent difficulties and defects 
are overcome is the completest proof of his artistic genius. In 
the 1st book we have a noble exposition of the general design, 
and that very invocation to the Spirit of God which he had 
promised to make so long before. The fallen angels arc described, 
and we hear them harangued in council by their mighty Chief, 
in a manner which blends the Hebrew mystery with the Hellenic 
clearness in a fashion never seen before. In the 2nd book 
we learn how 'those unhappy beings had met their rum. Then 
foUow the departure of Satan on his errand of mischief and the 
appalling pictures of Sin and Death. The 4th book begins with 
Satan's address to the Sun, said to be the first passage of the 
poem ever written : the lovely description of Eden follows ; 
and the beautiful Evening, of unccjualled sublime svieetness. 
The 5th book contains an equally beautiful passage on 
Morning, the interest in the remainder of the poem suffers 
perhaps from sueh a climax. The theologic portions ar<- a weari- 
ness ; and the war in Heaven is a stiff business for most modem 
readers. But the human interest of the concluding books is a 
great compensation ; and the rejientance of Adam and, still 
more of Eve, have in them a simple pathos that pierces through 
the solemn language in whidi it is always mvc.sti d 

Such are some of the scenes which compensate the i ourageous 
reader who girds up his loins to accomjiany Milton as he goes 
sounding on his penlous way ; and , even m seasons m hen the 
mind suspects the authentu ity of the sub]ect-matt( i , soothes it 
with beauty or elevates it with high thought Befoic such, a 
genius criticism stands abashed and praise itself is dumb. 

Only one other metrical writer of this period can be at all 
regarded as a classic now ; and he scarcely deserves the title of 
" poet.” Samuel Butler (1612-80) differed from Dryden 
as much as he did from Milton : while the first filled life with 
glow and glory 'and the other purified it with the light of Heaven 
and the music of the spheres, the object of Butler was apparently 
io make it dark, discordant, laughable and small. 

There are few authors equally distinguished of whom so little 
is koclWQ as Butler : he i^s, however, evidently a poor man for 
the most part : neglected by those whom he amused : he had 
r<i||id)ed the age of 40 before he did anything. ” Hudibras,” the 

" * .1 u ^ 
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^*Ork By which he is best known to us, was'^ublished in 1663 and 
took |he town by storm. Its coarse pleasantry and shrewd 
-observation were easily relished, while the minimising tone , was 
•exactly suitable to a cynical and profligate society. Dorset, and 
Buckingham introduced the book at Court : the JCing was 
‘diverted ; even the grave Clarendon promised to patronise the 
author. For some reason not now clear, Butler never received any 
benefit from all this success. In the following year appea^d! a 
second part of “ Hudibras,” and a third was published before 
the authors death, which happened in 1680. It was recorded of 
him by a contemporary poet that he died in poverty. 

Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to buy him flannel and a grave.’** 

The writing of '' Hudibras ” cost undoubtedly a prodigious 
effort ; but to read it through would require hardly less. The 
idea is taken from the Don Quixote of Cervantes ; but the 
Spaniard, wen while ridiculing romance and chivalry seems to 
preserve their antiseptic forces : the common elements of our 
sordid existence are, so to speak, deodorised, and Burlesque itself 
grows beautiful. Butler, on the other hand, breathes a blight on 
all he touc hes. His chief character is more of a zany than a 
hero, and ho comes out of all his ridiculous adventures more and 
more contemptible. What redeems this prolix farrago of cynicism, 
is the marvellous combination of cntertainmejit that it contains ; 
the blended product of learning, wisdom, wit, and unsurpassed 
skill in rhyme. Butler’s epigrammatic couplets in eight-syllable, 
jingle have takcji rank as j>rovcrbs wherever people speak the 
English language. . x. 

The first favourite of those days was probably Abraham- 
Cowley (1618-67) who wrote indeed (like WiUlcr and Miltbix ) 
before the Restoration. He can only, however, receive a pacing 
notice in any part of these chapters ; and that only as ^ 

•of the worthlessness of contemporaneous praise as 
.true merit or an earnest of immortal fame. Cow'ley ha4 
.gifts ; almost as witty as Butler, as fine an artist as Drydevt 
as Milton, and fired by a noble and strenuous ambition^;.i^^^ 9 . 

* Oldham. Aubrey attributes Butler's misfoi tunes to his 
that would not be satisfied with minor favours. It may be femeiAheiSibd hy 

Che law of the time the dead weie to be buned in woollen shrouds,, r ^ ^ 
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admired and pensioned ; he devoted himself to being: an echo for 
the voices of his day ; and he had his reward. Fifty years later 
Pope could write : — ^ 

' " Who now reads Cowley ? " 

Tlie best commentary upon such a case is to be found in 
Shelley’s able and judicious sentences ; No living poet ever 
arrived at the fullness of his fame : the jury which sits in judgment 
upon a poet must be composed of his peers.” Elsewhere he has 
written : ” There must be a resemblance, which does not depend 
on their own will, between all the waiters of a particular age ” ; 
but he implies that a great poet will be eminently above all his 
comtemporarics : and this is just wdiat is not the case with writers 
like Abraham Cowley who deliberately lay themselves out to meet 
the passing fashions. Cowley w'lote beautiful prose : and it 
would probably be w'oith a modern publishers while to reprint 
some of his Essays as has bee ii done with other j^rose writers of that 
epoch: for example, with Izaak Walton. Amongst English 
authors of the Restoration pciiod must rot be lorgotten this 
universal favourite (1593-1683). wdiosc lori^ life almost extends 
over the w'holc Stuart {period, and wdiosc immecli ite success and 
subsequent popularity an most truly remarkable in sucli an age. 
Walton was a native of Stafford who passed about half of his 
life-time as a London shopkeejiei, yet always <\ lovtr of the fields 
and closely connected with learned men and dignitaiies of the 
English Church. In 1645 Walton had retired fioin business ; and 
ten years later he produced hi^ ” fompleaf Anghr ’* of which 
five editions appeared during his life-tinie Croiii 1651 to 1678 
he brought out various '*idvis" oi distinguished men whom 
he had known ; and these have been oft(*n rei)ublished in a 
collected form. Of the* Angler ninety-seven principal reprints 
are on record, besides translations and imitations. Walton is 
remarkable for quiet nature-painting, and an unostentatious piety, 
leading to a gentle optimism almost unicjue amongst English 
writers. 

The truth is that all the best Restoration men dated back 
towards England's Heroic Ago ; and some of the declining rays 
of that bright day touched tlie highest of them. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, (1613-^7) and hiv Thomas Browne (1605-82) were not 
wnters of verse ; but in their prose there was an inspiration 
that made them almost poets and of kin (however remote) ta 
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the contemporaries of Shakspere. Both of these men have leU 
volumes of rjiiythmic eloquence which, if not generally read, affoid 
pleasant quotations and extracts * 

Another and a more important wiitei of the period undtr 
review was Edward Hyde, Eatl of Claiendon, ( 1608 - 74 ) whost 
" History of the Rebellion — in spiU oi inevitable bias- — remains 
the best souicc of infoimation as to the events by which the 
Restoration was immediately preceded This most interesting 
work — which was not published until 1704 —gives an account of 
the Civil W'ars of the 17th centiuy in a style of well-bred ease 
occasionally iisiii into a liighei , and some ot the 

chaiacter-paiiitnig his become justlv f iniou'^ 

Hyde was the M>n of a countiy gentleman who, after 
a short ab(»dc at )id entered as t htw '.Indent at the Middle 
Temple in I62S iK <iss<ki ited with tlie best men of the day and 
became a Iilnial M V in 1640 Being a man of balance and 
compromisi he dioi^id sides aflii tin evecution of Stafford’s 
sentence', and both he and Ins liuncl lord 1 alkland gradually 
became siippoitcis of the loval <«iube, though never approving 
the King’s t \tu im \ u w^ or being party to -.ueh parts of his conduct 
as precipit itcd tie (inal iiiptuie In 1645 lu < onduc tod the Prince 
of Wales to Jms( V tind tluie be'gan hi-> Ilisfmy In 1658 he was 
\ested with tlu then hoiioiary title'* of l.oid lli^h Chancellor of 
England, obtainniv^ Hit ical po:>t at the Rcstoiation two years 
latei It soon appe aic d that his good and b id points were equally 
against Inin he w is too viituous ioi tlu t oart, too sclf-seekmg 
for the count! \ his hist sue cess was the m linage of his daughter 
to the Duke ot \oik and in 1667 he was depnved of the Great 
Seal and thu itinecl wath impeachment r>cing now old aud 
gouty, ho iLtiied to 1 laiicc by the King s desne and there he spent 
the remamdei of his days, dying at Rouen <it the end of 1674. 
His works lay uiinotucd until the leign ot Qiu'on Anne, who was 
his giand-child , and liis autobiogiaphy did not appear even then„ 
the 1st edition being publislu'd at the Univeisity Press, Oxford, 
m 1759. Of the Hisloiy wo have already spoken; the 

* Brownes magic !•> mir iculou*. . as when he sa>s “Even Earth i^eU hi ^ 
di3(M)very. That gieat antiquity America lay bnned for a thousand years.*' 
n the perfection of Nature Nature is the Art of Godw^' By* Am he 

belongs to the pre-Restoration peiiod, but his language has given aith 
among the moderns. His “ Religio Medim ” {A Physiaan*s Cmd ) - 

in 1901, 
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degree its continuation and a book of instoction if 
/^S&breetly used. The author was an estimable man though an 
impossible statesman ; his view of the constitution was alike 
' and unpractical.* But there is a stately moderation 

and even suppressed passion in the style; and the “Life;'' 
like the “ History/' palpitates with the interests of human 
nature and the actuality of participation. By these things it is , 
preserved even when its authority is questioned. 

A historian of the same class as Clarendon, though of a some- ' 
what later date, is Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), a native of. 
Scotland who, through a long and prosperous life, was always;: 
noted for honesty and moderation. He distinguished himself, 
as a theologian in his native country where — although he was in, 
episcopalian orders — he had the honour to incur the hostility of 
the oppressor Lauderdale ; and in 1674 he removed to London"^ 
where his eloquence and fine presence soon rendered him a most 
popular preacher. In 1679-81 he published a History of the 
Reformation " which is still a work of authority ; and the Court 
"fittempted to bribe him by preferment to abandon the Liberal 
cause. But Burnet resisted these temptations : and in 1683 . 
attended Russell to tlie scaffold. Having thus offended the King, 
Burnet judged it prudent to retire to tln^ Continent where he 
became an adviser of William of Orange and accompanied him to 
England at the Revolution. In 1689 he was made Bishop of 
Salisbury, in which position he was active and useful till his death. 
The work on which his fame chiefly rests — History of His Own 
Time" — did not make its appearance until 1723-4 : it has been 
twice reprinted and is an indispensable source of information ' 
for historical students. 

The mention of Burnet reminds us of a class of writers very 
noticeable in an age commonly thought to have been wholly 
devoted to frivolity and vice ; the Anglican Church was never 
‘adorned by such famous preachers and defenders ; and the genius ; 
^ , of. some pf these men was of a high literary value. Jeremy Taylor 
5%as b^n already noticed for his pcetical style ; other names, more i 
''^eminwt, professionally ,if not as producers of pure literature, aroY; 

Sherlodc (1641-1707), Robert South (1633-1716), Isaab’) 

V'-i , seems to have really believed that the English Constitution 

.'consisted co-ordinate elements, of which each was of the same 
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Bajxow (1630-77) and Robert Leighton (1611-84). These Divines- 
were all remarkable for quaintness, earnestness,^ learning, 
wisdom, in some cases even for wit ; but it cannot be 
said that they arc general favourites now ; theii;> point 
of view being very different from that taken in , , later 
times, even by the most orthodox. A similar reason nlust 
exclude the chief Nonconformist authors from the list of Classics; 
it must suffice just to mention Henry ( 1662-1714), Calaihy: , 

( 1600-66), Baxter ( 1615-91 ), all better known to us by iiame , 
than by actual experience at the present day. This exclusion,, 
however, will hardly extend to Fuller among Churchmen, or tV 
Bunyan among Dissenters. 

Thomas Fuller ( 1608-61 ) only just survived the Restora- 
tion, but his stylo belongs rather to that period than to the 
preceding. Ih* was a Cambridge man who, after ordination, 
obtained a 1(*< tureshi]) in London : in 1639 he had published an 
account of tin* ( rusados, but his literary labours were soon after- 
wards 5uspendc*d by the war in which he took part as a military 
chaplain. Aftia- the King’s death he returned :o London where 
he was for a short time permitted to preach at St. Bride's, Fleet 
Street, and otlier Cit^' churches, though not to hold a living. 
At the Restoration he was restored to his various preferments, 
including a royal (iiaj)laincy ; but his premature death cut short 
all hopes of further advancement. Besides his '' Holy War/", 
already cited, he u rote a Church History ” and the Worthies 
of England ” published in 1662 by his son ; this last is ati/' 
extraordinary collection of anecdotes about the heroes of 
various English counties, a sort of biographical gazetteer 
ancient home. These arc the best known works of one 
deserves attention as a good and pure writer, who was master; of ' 
a matchless wit by reason of which he has remained dear, td ' 
good judges ever since his works appeared. Charles Lamb well 
spoke of it as a wit whose " conceits are often deeply steeped 
in human feeling;" and many Lives, Extracts, and 
editions arc forthcoming to attest the appreciation of later 

Of all the religious writers of that time, who, whether, 
ing or not intending to be theologians, established 
,as literary artists, the most famous name remains to 
John Bunyan ( 1628-88 ) was born in Bedfordshire of 
yeoman stock ; and was bred to the humble 
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bfasder, or " tinker " as is usually said Yet he leceived some 
instruction at the Bedford Grammar School, and was early 
imbued with the watei of our great pool of English, the Authoris- 
ed Version of the Bible According to his own Icutcr account he 
seems to have led a wild sort of youth, but the wuldness may 
<asily have been exaggerated in passing thiough the memory of 
a ** conveittd man " 

For a few months Bunj^an seived as a soldier, but he 
never seems to have thought proper to sa\ on which side . his 
latest biographer* thinks he was undti the King whose defeat 
at Naseby closed tlu w ii in 1645 He was app ik ntly a picssed 
man, and he returned to his peaceful lih as soon as possible. 
But the tincture of military expeiience colouKd his subsequent 
Avritmgs When the Restoration brought bac k tlu Bishops 
Bunyan was arrested as an unlicensed puathci and committed 
to Bedfoid jail in whnh he was pt dmm^ tlu long jienod of 
twelve years by reason of his icfusal to promisi not to preach 
but the imprisonment was by no amans iigoious Bunyan doe 
not seem to have had any labour or svin 1 > ha\e undergon 
any specially dost ustiamt or h<rsh tititiiunt his imprison 
ment w^as merely detention m a luge and any j nl where he wa > 
allowed to rcecnc his fntnds, and t\tn to kIi to liis fellow 
pnSoners J In 1672 (\(.n this mild (otreion ( une to an end b, 
the first Royal “ Dec lar >tion of Indulge nee uiuh r this Bunyai 
become a licensed pieachcr and so imnained until the Decliration 
V as withdrawn in 1675 Runyan then uffiudfresli arrest and 
^*as c^lfcifincd for anoti r half year, this time in the town jail , 
and it was during this brief second impiisi>nmtn that he wrote 
the first part of I he Ihlgnm's Progress '' tlie gic it jirose epir 
of Protestant Christianity Three editions with eonsiderable 
improvements — appeared in thn e years , and a second part 
appeared m 1684 Bunyan wrote other books, tliough of inferior* 
popularity ; and spent the remainder of his life unmolested, and 
generally respected, dying rather suddenly in 1688 During the 
last tett years of his life 100,000 copies of the Pilgrim were 
sold, it wag also ic printed in America and translated into 
Dutch* No less than 84rvcisions have since appeared, including 

* PwoU Ffoiide, in Mficmillan'^ Men of Letters^ 

^ John Brovrn of Bedford is positive that the place was the 

art, Bunyan ' in Chambers* Lncyclopcedta Vol. II.) 
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one in the language of China and another in that of Japan. The 
author in a simple, manly way expressed pleasure at his success, 
of which he gives an explanation in the verses prefixed to the 
second part, where he says ; — 

'' I did it mine own self to gratify ..... 

Thus I set pen to paper with delight,** 

Among the books which have been preserved and canonised 
by the worlds love none have more truly deserved their fortune 
than the spontaneous, loving alh^gory of the Elstow tinker. But its 
immediate surc'ens also speaks loudly in favour of an age usually 
made a bye-word for wickedness and impiety. 

What chiefly discredits the Restoration period is doubtless 
the picture left by Anthony Hamillon wliosc ** Memoir of Count 
Grammont is a very gr^at favourit(‘ still, though in all respects 
a sad contrast to the book last mentiom'd. Having been originally 
written m Fnmcli, it will not come undt'i notic'o as an English 
Classic ; its only claim to coiiMderation here being the view it 
presents ni London life among the titl^^d and wealthy classes. 
Nothing certainly could bt‘ worse , but we must recollect what a 
small portion of the population the courtiers of a capital always 
are, how small is Iheir sense of responsibility and how limited 
their influence. If Sodom could have been saved for ten righteous 
men, it does not follow that London ought to be condemned for the 
wickedness of ton per rent, of her pojmlation. Nor is the tone 
of the stage a safer guide * it may become the fashion — as indeed 
we have seen for many years past in a c ountiy very near the shores 
of England- for dramatic writers to c.xhibit the society for which 
they cater as more widely and deeply licentious than it is : and 
the classes th.it frequent theatres may love to have it so. But 
the only condition of which the stage can be a true mirror of the 
time is that theatrical representations shall be attended by all 
classes ; or, at least, by all but those whose creed and custom^ 
expressly prohibit that and almost every other species of refined', 
pleasure. ^ U' 

The taste, indeed, of the habitual patrons of Davenant 
Killgrew was as low in morals as in art. ^ Dryden disfigUiedii.Siil^ . 
spere and further prostituted his glorious Muse for 
the comedies of Ethercdge and Wycherley had nothin|f 
pensate for their hard and heartless profligacy but a 
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Tragedy however, as was natural, preserved a somewhat healthier 
tCKUe ; though the rhymed dialogue, introduced from Tjrance, 
was soon found unstiitcd to the genius of the English drama. The 
best writer of tragedy was Thomas Otway (1651-85) whose 
" Venice Preserved ” was thought by Walter Scott to have 
scenes which' " rival and sometimes excel those of Shakspere.” 
Nathaniel Lee (1655-92) was a powerful but extravagant 
writer whose mind eventually betrayed its inherent morbidity by 
madness. Shakspere's plays continued to be acted : and we 
learn from Cibber that it was a famous actor of the Restoration, 
Thos. Betterton, to whom the English stage was indebted for 
its earliest distinct conception of the complicated character of 
Hamlet. 

A writer exactly litted by chronology into th(‘ period is 
Samuel Pepys (1632-1703) vvho.se gos.sipmg Diary —covering a 
little more than nine years from 1660 — has tendered him a favourite 
with posterity In no other s« nse, however, tan he be reckoned 
among “ classics ” ; his <>' ect was not litirarv fame, whatever 
else it was. Recorded by him in cypher the immortal Diary 
was not brought before the public till the nineteenth century. 
Another writer of prose, less popular though f;u more artistic, 
was the poet Abraham (owley (1618- 1667) whose writings 
already mentioned deserve notice as the firs) effort in tlie direction 
afterwards adopted by Matthew Arnold, namelv, criticism of 
literature and life, by an author of contempor.ineuiis distinction 
and authority. 

Among other prose wrileis ()f that stirring time of whom 
most are forgotten by a pnoccuined posterity, Izaak Walton 
(1593-1683) claims a longer notice. He is indeed remarkable 
in more than one way. As a man he stands out o'- a sample for 
all time, of the better sort of middle-class Englishman. In a time 
of which we are apt to think as filled with extreme opinions, 
violent strife, rough and rather cruel passions, we see the London 
tradesman associating with dignified Divines, or strolling up the 
.valley of, the quiet Lea, pursuing "the contemplative roan’s 
recr^tioh.” His Lives of Donne, Woton, Hooker, Herbert and 
Sandotfion/ 'which appcai;pd at various periods, have been often 
teprittti^,in,a collected form ; and The Compleat Angler (1653) has 
contix^joed hw more than two centuries to be a universal favourite. 
In of ^ unusually long life Woton saw the 0nd of the 
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Elizabethan age and came near the terminatidn of the Stnart 
era; bis last production appearing in his ninetieth yearT His 
peculiar fortune and his place in the Temple of Some are in- 
separable from the fact that he was, from first to last, what 
he himself characterised as " a quiet and conformable citizen of 
London." With so pleasant a memory we take our leave of the 
Transition Age. 

{To bo Continued . ) 

H. G, KEENE. 

England. 


TEMPTATION. 

i dreamt i stood upon the moon-lit marge 
Of d wide lake, alone, in the mid hour 
Of night, when sudden a sweet breath of flower 
Came floating, and there hove a phantom barge. 

Rich garland - of wild blossoms fair and large 
Swung to and fro as in a breezy bovver, 

And thousand-tinted lights of dazzling power 
Glow'd on th(; keel where sat, her only charge, 

A Beauty singing, siren-voic'd, of Love : 
i mus’d, and fain would yield me to her charm. 

For still she sang and seem’d to glance and movu 
Her eye and hand, but that I felt an arm 
And lof a chiding whisper, and I fled 
And woke to darkness round ray pillow’d head. 

MONINDRANATH CHATtj^Hie? 


Benares. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY IN CLAY-SEALS. 

♦ 

T he ancient Hindus weit cutirelj devoid of tht historic sense. 

Impressed, as they were, with the idea of the transitoriness 
of dil earthly things, the \Mse men among them, while talfing 
considerable pains to pieserM* intact theii preiious heritage 
of ^iritual cultuu have altogether neglected to plate on record 
tbe notable incidents in the livts of tluii kings and tht dought\ 
deeds of prow'ess performed them. Tht result ol this is that 
prior to the advent of the P>ntis>h ui India, thei( was 5 ,carcely 
any written rec 01 d. woith the naim tin owing ant liglit whatso- 
ever on the daikpt nods of Indian histoit punioii-. httlie Mahoin- 
medan invasions 

But, thanks to tht spicad of British ciiltmt m India ae liavt 
at present, a goodlv numlHi ot illuminating liistorua! works 
which have wovtn ftn us, out of tin- scantiest ol matnials a narra- 
tive of the doings ol ini iciit Hindu kings and hud barf to us a 
j^kiture of Hindu Societv in tin old, old times Thf inquisitive 
reader may veiy pcitinontl\ ask -What ate thf matmials from 
which this hi&tf)r\^ of ancient India has been < onslructed ? 

The savant will uply that light has bei’ii thiown on the dark 
’*pages of the history of aiifient India by the follfiwing records 
and the results of spadc'-W’firk — 

(a) The annal-' written by thf ancient ( liinosf travellers' 
in India ; 

(6) The old Buddhist itcords , 

, ‘ (c) Spade-work rarried on on the sitts of ancient toWns of 

^historic, importance , 

, O^gerplate inseiiptions ; 

'.'j inscriptions on stones, temples, and pillars; ? 

V, I/), y Chins; ♦ 

< -1^ .7'f^F'Seals. 
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The results of spade-work carried on the sites of old places 
mentioned by the ancient Greek and Chinese annalists are also 
enabling the Indian archaeologists to solve many a knotty problem 
connected with the ancient history of India and to interpret her 
glorious past. 

Take» for instance, the ancient city of Taxila the history 
whereof dates from a very remote antiquity. But of its ^isttoce - 
, before Alexander the (rreat, we practically know nothing except/ 
the traditions that it probably formed a part and parcel of the 
Achaemenian Empire of Persia and tliat it was celebrated as the 
seat of a University famous lor the cultivation of all the arts and ' 
sciences of those days. When Alexandei' the Great invaded the 
Punjab, the rulers of 1'axila submitted to him in 326 B.C. But 
tour years afterwards, Emperor Chandra Gupta of the Mauryan 
Dynasty expelled the Macedonian garrisons and einnexed Taxiia 
to his own Empire. Thus it remained subject to the Mauryan 
Emperors until the deatli of Asoka. In 190 B.t'., Demetrius, 
‘.he son-in-law of Antiochos the Great, brought Taxila under 
the subjection of the liactrian Empire and made it the 
■leat of a dynasty of Greek Kings who ruled over it during 
the greater port ion of the second century B.('. Subsequently 
it passed imdei tlu* domination of a dynasty of local Parthian 
Kings — Manes, Azes, Azilises and others — who ruled over it till 
about 75 A.D. These sovereign^ were next supplanted^ by the 
Kusban Emperors, the most famous of whom was Kanishkai. .! 
With the decline and fall of the Kushan Empire and the floruit , 
of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty in the 4th Century A.D,, the power^ 
and greatness of Taxila gradually dwindled down until its history 
became completely enshrouded in obscurity, so much so that when]' 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen Thsang, visited it in , the/; 
7th Century, he found that the principality of Taxila had ben^a;- 
^annexed to the Kingdom of Kashmir, that all the monuTtie4ts/T 
her glorious past had fallen into complete decay and,.tha|'^^; 
in short, Ichabod was writ laigt upon it , 

The site of the histoiu city ol laxila thus lemained hidden ^ 
from the human eye loi neatly 12 tentuiics It is said that, about 
^five or seven years ago, some Iibotan monks visited the place 
offered a very high price foi the piece of lind where the remai^ oj 
Taxila have since been discovei ed. They were reported to 
their possession some conclusive evidence deriv^ fycftn 
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records which could enable them to fix the very spot underneath 
which lay buried the ruins of the sacred and ancient city of Taxila. 
It is said that this circumstance made the Government inquisitive 
about the purpose for which they wanted the land and ultimately 
led it to purchase the whole tract of land whereon Dr. J. H. Marr 
shall, the Director-General of Archseolology, has been carrying on 
excavations since 1912. The discoveries which have been made by 
him there, are of an epoch-making character. Lecturing at a meet- 
ing of the Punjab Historical Society held at Simla on the 4th Sep- 
tember 1913, he said : “1 should warn you that even the facts which 
J.have given you, and which personally,! believe to be well es- 
tal^hed, are by no means accepted by all historians. For example, 
the Kushan Emperor Kanishka . is placed by some . authpri^^^ 
in the middle of the first century before Christ, thus antedating 
the majority of the Parthian Kings. Again, the rise and fall 
, of the Parthian and Greek dynasties has been a subject of much 
<x>ntroversy, and great doubt has ejdsted as to which particular 
Kings ruled over Taxila and which over other principalities. You 
will see, therefore, that there is ample scope at every turn for the 
spade to do its share in clearing up this early period of history, 
and no less scope, let me add, for it to throw light on the evolution 
of the architecture and plastic arts in this part of India, about 
which,, our , knowledge has been even more nebulous. Briefly 
speaking, the spade-work carried on by Dr. Marshall at the ancient 
site of Taxila has enabled him “ to pin down the illusive Kanishka'* 
and to prove that the Kushan Emperor Kanishka reigned in the 
se6tmd rather than the first century A.D. 

Then, again, take the example of King Asoka^s Capital— 
Pataliputra — ^the site of which is located near Patna. Excavations 
were originally carried on at this site in 1872 under the direction 
of General Cunningham. But as these did not prove successful. 
Hr.. L. A- Waddell renewed the spade-work in 1892 which was 
, cimied on from time to time up till 1899. Many important^;: 
indies were unearthed, among which may he mentioned an Asoka 
(pillax;^dl^^ capital of a distinctly, Greek type. The work, ; 

in abeyance for thirteen .years and has now bfeen . 

Archaeological Survey under the direction of ; 
lir. Spooler with the nid of the liberal donation of Rs. 20,000 
gra&leA by Mr* Ratan Tata for this purpose. The most important 
disODfyticy mad^ by Dr. Spooner at Kumrahar (the site of ancient 
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Palibothra) in the Patna District, is that of the remains of a great 
pillared hall of the Mauryan period (3rd Century B.C*) which is 
believed to be the oldest building, excepting the stupas and the 
other Mauryan hall at Sanchi, yet discovered in India. It is said 
that about 250 B.C., Emperor Asoka Maury built at Kumrahar 
this hall of about 100 pillars. The pillars were of Chunar sand*' 
stone, and the superstructure was most likely made of heavy 
timbers. This hall was probably used for some religious functions 
for several c^mturicb. it was found that a stratum of ash lies 
eight feet under the present level of the ground, from which fact 
and other indications it is believed that this hall was over-flooded 
and silt iepoFifcd on the floor before the superstructure was 
destroyed by tir(\ 

In In dir , whet he j‘ in the past ages or in comparatively modem 
times, th., practne of writing important documents on paper, 
and of rcgibtonng them in order to make them valid and binding, 
was not in vogue Though the leaves of the palm-tree, the barks 
ol the bite ^ *ind other trees, and, ocr asionally, rough paper like 
the arseniii retted vellow-coloured kind used, at the present day, 
for writing and horoscopes upon, were used for writing pur- 

poses, yet th< ciit of manufacturing the strong parchment-like 
paper used at ihr present day for writing deeds upon, was not 
known in thr)‘se times Owing to the ignorance of the device 
of registering and other legal methods for lending validity and 
binding power to documents, the validity of a deed was not 
recognised unless it was transcribed on some lasting material, 
such as metal or St OIK'. The people ot those times, when making 
a gift or gran ot land, or selling a property, usually took care 
to have th^ deed ol gift oi the sale-deed engraved on plates 
or slabs of metaJ , and then to hand them over to the grantees ,or 
or the vendees. Documents, securing titles to landed property, 
used also to be drawm up in the same form. These 'metal docU- 
incnts usually contain the dates of the transactions Evidenced 
thereby, as also other chronological data. Validity was lent to theut^ 
by’ annexing them to the metal seals of the donors or vendors, 
in tlic gr^mts made by royal personages, the reigning dates of 
donors, as well as the names of the dynasties to which the;|^ 
ed, arc also given. In those times, it was a common 
for kings to~ endow Brahmans and other meritormu$^|||^p^^ 
with grants of rent-free lands, cither for the ancourhl^^pBt'of, 
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letanmg, or for religions and charitable purposes. Similar grants 
were also made to maths, or monasteries, temples and other 
religious foundations ; and, even at the present day, many such 
sanads must be in the possession of such institutions, which are 
jealously concealed from the scrutiny of the curious and are only 
brought out for the purpose ol filing in Court as dorurncntary 
evidence in support of some title tliat may be set up in suits 
pending therein. Such cases froqueiitly o( cur in the Bombay and 
the Madras Presidencies Almost all the inscribc'd t opper-plates 
that have been hitherto discovered are sanads ot this description, 
which serve the purposes of title-deeds to land. Tht inscriptions 
engraved thereon record the fact of the (Hdinemr of such 
transactions, the grante e’s name, and thi* t.uantor'' naim*. and 
dynasty or family. It will thus be seen that tlu‘ d.ita k »mtained m 
copper-plate grants have contubuted not a hltle to tht ihiciclation 
of many of the dark pioblems connected with tlh ancient 
history of India. That the names of kings, whose ( vi^ttnee 
not even dreamt ot liave been brought to hglit hv tlie 
decipherment of inscriptions on copperplate- will appi.ir from 
the following account of a copjierplate grant u c t nth overt il 
in East Bengal. This co]>pcrplate tvas lounJ cii lh< ISth April 
1912,, by a cultivator while excavating in hi^ iiousc Beiabo in 
the Rupganj Thana of the Da(ca district in Bast Bengal. It 
records a grant of land to a BKihman named Kaniadt va Sarma 
l^y a king of Yadu*s ra(e.nam«'d I5hojavaimma on tht 14th day 
of the month Sravana, m tht* 5th yeai ol Bhojavarniuid’*- reign. 
This prince is said to have been th<* son ot Sanialavannma grand- 
son of Jatavarmma, and great-grandson of Vaji aval mind This 

grant thus proves, for the first time, tht antlienti* existence 
of the dynasty of Varmma Kings, and is o]>viou-l\ »me of 
exceptional historical importance 

Simflarly, the study ol nuim^>matKs and lh< dt ciphering 
of the legends on coins have enabled <mtiquanans lo make great 
additions to our knowledge ol flu kings wlio ingncd over India 
and t&e adjoining roimtries in amunt times. In 18‘J4 and, the 
four succi^oding years, Mr Masson explored the ancient tof)es 
existing Sit a place named Beghram in Afghanistan and brought 
to light abotft thirty thousand coins I hese included not only 
coin^ Of Oreek princes whose names were already known to 
hfetc^te also those of several other kingt5 whose names are 
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not even mentioned by the ancient Greek chroniclers, such as 
AntiaJkides, Lysidb, Agathocles, Archebias, Pantaloon -and 
Hermoeub. He albo discovered the coins of the king whose 
titles only are specified as the Cheat King ot Kings, the Preserved, 
and of othtrs wliost names, although bearing a Greek form, 
denote, beyond the 'shadow ol a doubt, kings of barbaru Indo- 
Scythic dynastu s lindopluius, \/is, Viliscs Kadphi»es and 
Kanerkcs. 

During the pc nod (ommencing liom 183d and ending with 
1837, a Icirg numbu oi < oins bearing legends m ancient Sanskrit 
and Pall chaiartci'" we u dise om'u d I hese' have bc'cn deciphered 
and dehncil(d b\ Mi t, Piinst']> ilu u^ults i>f liisicsearches 
into the'ii* hown that the \ \vei< issued b\ ancient Hindu 

kings btanne the n ime oi tin Alilia-, Dattas Utvas, Kumndas 

and Yaudht \ ni is who, is indie at* d b\ tlu ^vnibolson then coins, 
piofessed tJu Ihiddhi^'t n Iigioii and must have Kigned during 
the pejjud when liuddih'^iu tlouushed m Upj)e.i Ineha 

Fncn again m 1836 liemi an e xamination of the Ikictnan 
coins which Inal bcLii to Ji^ht by Mi Masson and others, 

Mr PriiJMi) w i-v < iitdile el to bung to light ihe names ot several 

other im hiding, )u bias \m\ntas md th<^ Queen 

Agathoklcr i 

The »)iiC'-tion ne aiisi ^ ( an < lay t* a* h us anything 

about the Insfoiy oi «nieient India ^ 

It 1^ now well knovMi that ilaiee iininb* i f»i < la> -seals ha^e 
been cxeaxaitd ocuitU liom Hasaili m the distiiet ot Mu^affarpur 
in North Diliai in P)04, l)i ThMidoi Bloih had made seveial 
excavation^- jn tin ( itacte i ot old Vaisah now known as Raja Bisa) 
ka Garh at liasaih and had uncaittRel a vei\ valuable, collection 


of inseribed -V al'- ehullyt)jth« ( jiijMa ]h ue>el numbering betwoeh 
seven and tj gilt Inindud "ixeimcns More uLcntlv, aunqg the 
spring oi 1912 Di t Ph Voged t iniecl on t xe'avations 
systcmativ all^ th* nne siu the u suit e>t w’^hic li is that ;som^ 
two hundred and httv mou mse nbt d * lay st ais have been brought 


to light Ihe lav msenbeel as the^v aie, ate of 

interest tc' histou uis and au h.verleigists, inasmuch as th(?y 
flexed of liplit on the poJjlKal itligien^. and artistic 
ancient India and at the same' time, atford 
fascinating biudv "of Indian gems Among the seals 
Dr. Bloch aie a good many larger official seals 
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with, some interesting data concerning the system of government 
in yogne' durmg the Gupta period. But the seals recovered hy 
1^. Vo^lm 1912 are of less historical interest, because they 
include a larger number of private seals bearing only the names 
of in^viduaSs But, before proceeding further to examine the 
light4>im^ng specimens among the clav-seals discovered by 
we may consider, en passant, the problem as to how 
the practice of writing upon clay-seals and tablets came to be 
introduced mto India. 

It* is now generally agreed among Indian archaeologists that» 
at the ^beginning of the seventh and most likely, at the end of the, 
eighth century T> sca-going merchants, availing themselves of 
the monsoon*^ used to undertake voyages for trading purposes 
from ports on the south-west coast of India (Sovira at first, 
afterward«!*Supparaka and Bharukachha) to Babylon which was, 
in those remob times, a great . emporium of commerce. These 
merchants did not belong to the Aryan rac:e but were mostly 
descended from the Dravidian stock, as is e videnced by the fact 
that the namt > of the goods imported and adopted in the west, 
such as zvor\ pi acock and rice were adapted from . Dravidian 
words It was ir Babylon that these Dravidian merchants from. 
India became <ut|uainted with an alphabetif writing., deriyed 
from that invented and used b}' the wliite pre-Scmitic race now 
called the Akkadians. Some of the particular letters learnt by. 
tbase Indian me i chants bear a close re'scmblance to . the letters 
found on mscnptions recorded by the wandering Semitic tribes' 
who went from Babylon to the west, and also on Babylonian ; 
weights, brth bring of a date somewhat anterior to the ^ time, 
when tht^ Indian merchants made their trading -voya^s. , 
After they had bi ought this script to India, it gradually becaine * 
enlarged atld adapted to suit the special requirements of the - 
ham^and colloquial dialects of India. After the lapse of nearly 
a thousand years, this adopted alphabet became known as the *■ 
Brfihml Upi, the Sublime Writing, which is the parent of all the . 
aljd^abets new used in India, Burma, Siam and Ceylon. ; 

The lettcxfe of the Akkadian alphabtl with which the ancient 
pr^Vidyan Iberchants bcctime acquainted in Babylon, used to be 
traced b^t on clay*tablets. It is from this source that they 
the Babylonian practice of writing on tablets of clay and 
into India. But this Babylonian practice did not, 
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catch on ** in this country, as it was never widely adopted 
for purposes of writing books and mercantile memoranda on day- 
tablets or bricks. It was adopted only to the extent of using seals 
of day for inscribing pithy maxims from the Scriptures upo>n and, 
as will appear from a consideration about to follow of, the clay’- 
seals unearthed by Dr. Vogel, for writing legends upon, which are 
of considerable interest as illumining many a dark page in the 
history of ancient India. 

Now to return to the clay-seals discovered by Dr. Vogel.. 
The seal No. 800, which is figured as No. 4 in Plate II of the 
Annual Report of the Arclmologieal Survey of India (Eastern Circle) 
for 1911-12, is a larg(‘ square one, marked witli three archaic 
symbols of the same kind as are found on punch-marked coins, 
and inscribed with a h^gciid, in three line>, in letters of the ancient 
Mauryan period. Gin* interpretation of the inscription on this 
seal ruins thus : - - 

“ 7'hc V at salt (Patrol) 

Takdru (Oitl'post). 

If this interpretation be correct, wc may tlieii take this document 
to be it -eal of tht^ Metropolitan Police of X'^aisali at the branch 
outpost of 'fakara which is, perhaps, the name of some village 
within the limits of tlu- Valsali municipality. It is assignable 
to the third' Century which, therefore, makes it one of 

the oldest seals yet lound in India, and proves, beyond; the 
shadow* of a doub1,rthe identity of *BasurIi: 'with .VaisalL ; . 

^ ; Another most ingenious and ’interesting interpretation of 

the legend- on this clay-seal runs as follows ; - ' ..r ^ ; 

30 ytv^r.s (hai'e passed) seal made at the time of the 

iiial inspection,'' ■ • •* " ' 

The word annsainydna in tlie legend n fers to the. quinqp^-* 
nial tour of inspection ordered? by ‘the Emperor Asoka in ms Echtrt 
III, This interpretation^ though very ingemous, is less plausiblo* 
But Dr. Spooner says: • I wisli to acid, how’ever, that, a 
curious coincidence, the seal w-as actually foundTn th6 conii^^clff* 
fort, >vhcrc a. royal camp for one of the c\uinqucnnial 
tions might very well have been located.’* . In thte 
" reference may be made to a seal of at least tht same, if i^ot 
antiquity whicli was luiearthed by Dr. Marshall, the 
General of Arch 2 eology. in the course of his 
\ {Vide the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ 
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Jauniary 1911, Plate III) .md to the threi seal^ of a very old age 
vVhich are publihlicdby Sii A runiiinghani in Platt III of Vol XV 
of his Atchaeological Survey Rejwrts and wliich are stated to have 
been found in the Ganges near Patna. \ well-i arved stone matrix . 
was also discovered by Dr. Vogel, which is of equal, or possibly of 
greater, antiquity and is of the same type as that published by, 
Cunitdnjpi&m. It bears a legend which has boon tentatively read 
as Situjalashasa ” which is probably a private individual’s name. 

The next noteworthy seal in the collection is No. 8 
(Fijgure 1 in Plate II appended to Dr. Si)ooner's Report), it is 
of ah, oval shape and boars on it the lignn' of a lion facing the 
Ic^ehdi **,yishnuddsasya, meaning " (the seal ) of Vishnudds/* 
El6veia specimens of this seal were unearthed. It is fre(|ucntlv 
found as^ciatedwith another seal which bccirs on it the undoubted 
device of a stupa together with the legend “ Src^htkiniqamasya," 
tbit isfy {the seal) of the guild of hankers'' A specimon (No. 808) 
,of type of seals is figured as No. !5 in PhUt', 11. We can, 

therefore, fairly infer from these documents that Vishnudas was 
^ banker in the enjoyment of a large busiru hs 
: i Tbc seal No. 45 is of an i>val .s]]aj)e and Ixmis o^i it the well- 
drawhlarge figure of a recumbent boar, but ha? no U gend on it, 
the device on it i- very faint, a photographic facsimile of it 
could not be made. It is, however, re.markablc from an artistic 
of View* 

/ ‘ . The seal No. 55 (Figure 3 in Pinto II) has on it a rectangular 
ar<^;iwith an ornamental band a^5 its border, it bears on it the, 
device joj a small scatt cl lion facing the Itarcnd y dgasavmuw^ya*' 
meaning ** {the stal) of " ()l tin- type st\ciiteen 

bpetimenswere biought to light, wliifb -how tiiat Nagas.n mm \ was^ 
a dis|;fi^guished peisonagc in tlu 'jotids o( Vai'-jli 

The seal No 81 (Figun 13 of Phte II) Inai'- on i1 an oval 
n tea with the device o1 a small <oufli It is in*^<iib(d uith the 
legend **Chandfaddsasya, ' that I^, ' (ihe ) <// i uattdniJas ' 

It is dii!i4;$alt to say who tlu-^ Chandvadds wa*- as uiil\ a single 
specimen was rt^iCoVcicd bom a dc])th td 15 it ct Hut, as Dr. 
Spooner says# he was ul h^ast «1 person «>{ sound «irtMK seUst , foi 
hij.SJst^i$ Very elegant m \it> snnplKify and tlu* ncit t sartness of 
The lettering has a more moctein h^ok than one 
a ijeal from so giuat i depth 

(figured as No 2 in Plate 11) is also very 
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ihteresting on account of its remarkable de^ce which consists of 
a highly adorned barge having on it a raised platform whereon if 
the standing figure of a goddess in a state of nudity with' conch- 
shell etc. But there is no legend on it. J ' 

Only a single oxanij)]e of the very remarkable seal No, 159 
(Figure 7, Plate IT) was brought to light from a depth of* jeleyen 
feet. It displays on its surface oval area with the d^yi^,' of 
an ancient hemispherical stupa which appears to have a squ^e 
receptacle on its top surmounted by very long and fluttering 
bannerets. ri)i* Buddhist railing is unmistakably depicted round 
the base. 


Another uniqiic specimen i- that No. 162 which has been 
figured as No. M in Platc^ IT. M displays an oval but deeply con- 
cave area without :uiv li'gond, bur b*'‘.ars. the device of a winged 
lion standing to right Ihis \va>. tin* onl 2 v example of a winged 
lion which his been brought to light. 

A magnilirenr specimen is tlie seal N. 191 (Plate II, Figure 14), 
It has c»n it long oval area bearing the device of a spirited figure 
of Nrisimhci seated on an altar with the left knee bent and the right 
foot placed on a foot stool, it is inscribed with the legend fCu'^^tdra 
Narasimha^itptitsya'' wliieh mean- "'(the :>cai) of Prince Narasimha- 
gttpia,*" the seventli inonanli of the Imperial Clupta Dynasty, 
which interpretation is rciKlcied plausible by the beauty and 
artistic value of this seal. . , 

Ihe specimen No. 200. whi^ h i^, figured 5 in Plate II, is a larg^ 
official i^eal bearing the device of standing figure of La.kshmi 
facing, with t.K^phants to right and left above it, and a edneh- 
shell and one undetermined object, it bear.s a legend lyhicli has 
been tentativelN’ read as follows — ^ . 

V aisriU-iutJiia-Kttndc Klinl^cy’':~^[aiy^^d]li-kcrana^y0.'*^' 
which would int'an “ (tin. ^cal) of the office of the Crown 
minister at the Kitnda named Vahdli'' It is the only specimen 
of a seal oi the Lof al (iovernm^ nt which wa‘-> recovered by'-JDr. 
Vogel’ and is another link in the chain of tvidencc proving |he 
correctness o1 the idenlificatioi^ oi Ba-arh with Vaisali. IU13 " 
indicates that Vaisaii was tlie seat oi a Royal Viceroy of tlte 
, dynasty whose capital was Pa.trdipuqra— a conclus^dn 
plausible by the fac't that, in liis younger days, 

'acted as Viceroy at Taxila. Dr. Spooner says ‘ 

/pethiips, be claimed that seal No. 191 mentioned bX 
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coD&rm the theory. Why should not Prince Narsimhagupta 
have been Viceroj^ of Vais3.li before coining to the Imperial 
throne,: and why should this not be the official seal of one of his 
minfeters of state 

; .pother interesting seal, though unearthed from a depth of 
about three feet and a half yet being undoubtedly a very antique 
specfnijeh, is that No. 211 (Figure 13, Plate II). It bears no legend 
but depicts the device of a spirited figure of what looks like a 
woman in the act of skipping a rope. 

An imusually elegant seal is that No. 247 (Figure 11, Plate II). 
It has a' broad oval area in the midst of which is the device of an 
animaLted figure' of a seated lion facing to left and with the mane 
and Ctirling'tail depicted with all the skill of a professional herald. 
It bears a legend in very ornate' characerts, which reads “ Vishnud- 
thsLt is, {Ihc seal)' of Vishundds*’ who must have 
* commanded considerable respect in the local Herald’s College. ” 

" / The' seals Nos. 248 arid 347 (Figure 8 in Plate II) arc very 
interesting and display a-roimded oval area with the device of a 
standing bull facing, in the centre. They are inscribed with a long 
legi^d in Gupta characters arranged around the edge, which makes 
mention of a Mahdkshatrapa not yet identilied. With regard to 
these, two specimens, Dr. Spooner says: The ; arrangement 

of the legend and the de\ ice- m these specimens is curiously 
retniniscent of the departnieidal seals of the Government of India 
of the present day. They have a -modern Took about them in ' 
* urious contrast to t]?e antiquity of their lettering. Unfortunately, 
the legend is considerably wcun in the same portion of bdth'speci- 
tnensV' * - , . ..... ^ - 

In point of artistic merit the best seal in the collection is 
No* J(|igured as No 10 in Plate II), considering the animation 
and artistic grouping of its figures. Two specimens of this type 
were 'fo^uhately- unearthed, one from a depth of 12 feet and the . 
other fi*bin that of 13 feet 5 inches. It has a square oval area, : ; 
slightl^;c<)ncave, - witli a double-lined border. It bears on it the/; 
v6ry/ 'figure of a horse, running to left; while in the 
lotegrb^indHoThe lett is the device of a boar apparently running 

V- • ,, 

Aj^ther .yery 'interesting seal is No. 572 in the collection, : 
b^n figured as No. 6 in Plate II. It is made up of,y 
bearing four separate impressions, consistiiig:!;^ . 
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of two impressions each from two separate matrices. Regarding 
this seal. Dr. Spooner says: "One shows a weU-posed 
male figure with floating draperies, standing to left, with the right 
hand stretched out over a highly conventional figure of some sort 
which may represent a fire-altar although it looks more like a triply 
pointed mitre, while the other, which also has an oval area, shows 
the figure of a lion with open jaws, to the left, on a rectangular slab 
or platform. It may, of course, be mere accident but there is 
certainly a strung likeness between the lion on this seal and the 
famous Asoka lion on the column at Bakhra, some two miles from 
where this seal was found. I have not yet read satisfactorily the 
legend underneath the lion, but it clearly refers to some ^miUtary 
rank or office, and I am strongly inclined to explain it, there- 
fore, as in some way an officii military seal of some portion 
of the forces stationed at what is now Bakhra. It is at all event? 
improbable that a seal so strongly reminiscent of the Bakhra lion 
capital should occur at Vaisali and yet have no connection with 
that monument. So that wc shall probably be fully justified in 
looking upon this seal as a definite picture of the Asokan capital, 
with the sole difference that a flounsh has been given to the tail 
which the sculptor had the wisdom not t(» attempt. In ancient 
Greece, famous statue'^ were frequently engraved as devices 
for signet stones or gema, but, -,o far as 1 am aw.»re, this is the first 
instance of any similar ocrurren>** in India.” 


Hotkwa. 


SAh'AT CHANDRA MITRA. 
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V IDEALS IN IRISH POETRY AND DRAMA. 

{Concluded from uur iai^t Number.) 

'i Hi: Nation \i Ioi.ai Pkachtcal. 

.7\'NI) now we comedown to the v/oild of every-day affairs: that is to 
to the attempt to make fhe notional ideal practical and actual. 

* would repeat here onct‘ more, that I am regarding ideals, even ieJeah^ 
put into practice, solely from the point of view of poetry and drama 
\U the splendid and practical woik that is be-ing done in so many fields 
iS y?^out my scope, unless it has been accordi d tTcatmenf in literature. 
The Gaelic League fulfils this condition ; so d(>c'> c.o-opf rali\e (arming ; 

V but th^ Irish Texts Society, for whieJi Miss Eleaiior tfiill has laboured 
devotedly, the Irish Folksong Society, wi)rth)lv assciciated 
with the names of Mrs. Milligam Fox and Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, 
chie Sinn^^ein, and many other organizations that stand for new ideals, 
.have; -noL yet, so far as I am aware, found bard.- tc» c clebraie their 
achievements. This, I have no doubt, is only a matter of time, but 
I mu^tiot enlarge upon them fiere. 

The HAtional Theatre Society stands, liowevcr, <»ii ratlier different 
ground; since the ideal of creating a national drama is closely connected 
with lifeitoiture. 

In spite of strict ares of many kinds, legitimate and illegitimate, 
>'t be denied that this society has done admirable work. It has 

at leaist succeeded in the stupendous task of giving to an ideal material 
\Tid ta^Me iornu 

In -tfunking over the productions of the Abbey Theatre and of the 
Ulster ..Theatre also, one is struck by the number of plays produced 
that d;^l-With present life. One is further struck by- the curious fact 
that ^Tnahy of. these -.plays are entirely wanting in idealism. Lady, 
Boyle, Mr. Synge, Mr. .Padraic Colum, Mr. YeatSi . 
Mr. Mr. Rutherford Mayne, — all these have writteii' 

pea^aht;^^ia^;%iiit. in how few cases are the characters movi^d by ^ 
immediate profit or pleasure ? / 
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Jtr* Synge's amazing works of genius haye, as a rule, subjects both 
sordid and repellent : he would seem to imply that the bitter struggle 
for Iife» with its cmel tragedies, kills out ideals, or what is perhaus worse 
perverts them as in The Playboy of the Western World: . 

Boyle's amusing comedies have no object but to poke fun miser 

and the windbag. T-ady Gregory, generally esteemed the firi^t lydter 
of peasant plays, has a most racy humour, a most delicate insight, 
and a most ha})py loucli ; but ideals do not play much part in' hfer 
delightful little farces. The\ are, however, shadowed in Getol 
Gate which i.s perhaps her most tragic study. ,, 

Two poor women are waiting at the Gaol Gate for the release of 
a prisoner who lias iurned inforinei on hi^ friends. One is his mother 
and the other his wif(*. 'I'liey have come to tell him that he cannot 
return to liis native village, bec.aiist- of the scorn in which he is Held 
’^here. Tln^ (i'ioMa*epei telle, them tJint the jad is dead, and the 
mother iries : Jlieir is lasting kindru*-^ m heaven when no kindness 

is found upon larih. TIhmi,* will snreh be mercy for him, and not the 
harsh judginem (‘i men Hut my bew that vas best in the world, 
fhal never rcis* j bail (.f rny heail. t<> have died w-ith his name 
under blemisli, and left i great diam** on jjis child.” 

And his wifn wails : - “ Oh Deni-, my Iseart is broken, you loo have 
died with tim Irani wrud upon you . . . Your name never to rise 

up again in Hit grtiwiug hme ol the year." But their sorrow turns to 
joy when ihe\ hear that lie is innocent, and that iie died to save a 
fellow-pri-oriei ' 

In tlu^ ta^L^ ii\ Mi l*adraif volum and Mr. S. L. Robinson, they 
do attrihufe ideals more oi less (lelinit«* to ilua'i peasant characters 
bid to these we ‘-liail allude later on. . ' ; , 

The .■ip<*ciali^.ed id(*ais concern th(*insclve.-. cJiiefly with the I^guage, 
the land, find with tornmen'e. 

And flr^t a word about the Language Ideal. I will proceed 
10 quote at onc(» from a little play written by Miss Leake' Glifllin:, 

' Mary Lillis, an old tour.trv woman, is brought up before? the 
Magistrate for nut having her name in plain English on the sh^ of 
her cart, She explains that after the big meeting when they 
to keep the old tongue from (l\ ing out altogether, she put . 

Irish writing on her carl. ” 'that is me black crime.” Thereupon;:: jthe ' 
Magistrate observes : '"Now Mary Lillis, it is very evident on yourow*^ 
showing that you iiavo broken the law. Irish is not now 
of Ireland You must obey the law of the country, and 
name in English on your cart. It's very jomantic 
. try and revive Irish, but we cannot allow people to 
tnents so far as to put their names in an obsolete or 
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on iiiejr vehicles. A$ it is a first offence, you will be only fined 5s. and 
costs.** 

the greater art of the play concerns itself with the sale of Mary 
Lillis*s Ibfa to pay these costs, and with the conversion of the girl who 
buys it to the language ideal. 

Later in the play Mary expresses the language ideal in the 
following words : — 

My father and mother, God rest them, came from the west, 
where the people still have the old knowledge and the old traditions 
that were lost in the towns. And you and the likes of you would be 
like strangers in Ireland without country and language for ever, but for 
the rising of the Gaelic League that keeps the love of the old land warm 
in the hearts of the people. It's the Gaelic League that's teaching the 
girls and the boys their grand old language, and keeping them at home 
to Work and fight for Ireland instead of going west to settle m the land 
of the stranger. The loss of the language and the traditions it is that 
has made Ireland the poor hopeless country to-day There is no nation 
under the sun so poor as the people who have lo^t th( knowledge of then 
forefathers. There is no land so lonely a^ wheic they don't know 
the meaning of the names that arc on every field ind ii\er and hill 
beside them. There is no people on God's oiith so hopeless as thos«. 
who rear children for exile beyond the seas ” 

Miss Alice Milligan in Hero Lays bnng^^ th< t' .idn i <il Gaelic into 
line with the heroes of old 

A man goes by on a wheel with the rain on his td( e 

Against the way of the wind and h( not caring , 

Goes on through the winter night towards a lont-iome distant 

place 

For his heart is hot with the glow of the indent hero daring. 

He has come — like the bringer of fiit who m fighting days went 

out 

With news that the clans must nse, upholding a flaming brand ; 

Another and yet another grasped it and bore it about 

Till the rally had gone with the fire o'er the width of the waiting, 

land. 

And the fire he has brought to-night through the winter rain 
,, and storm 

^ Is the rall3ring hope that our race shall live and shall yet prevail ; 

See the eyes ^of the^young men glisten and the aged lean to 

listen. 

To the glorious glowing speech of the yet unconquered Gad." 
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There is yet another side to the Language Ideal, a side Advocated 
by Mr. Stopford Brook, who strongly urges the need and ^ use oi 
getting Gaelic literature into the English tongue. This is not the 
natioml but the international idcad — the desire that • beau tijE|il 
and inspiring things should be shared by all the world. Drl Douglas 
Hyde has himself worked for this ideal in his exquisite translations 
of the Love Songs of Connacht and the Religious Poems of &DnnuoM , : 
and these have spread among countless readers the knowledge of 
the spirit behind Ireland. All who have given us fine and' careful 
renderings from the Gaelic have generously shared their treasures 
instead of hording them up for their own use only, and we cannot 
he sufficiently grateful to them. 

And now let us take another specialized ideal — the ideal of the 
land. Tlicre is one very interesting and curious play in which 
wc ,u*e sh wn the attempts of an idealist, a dreamer, to carry . his 
dreams a his ideals into practice —to idealize farming. I refer to’Mr. 
Gdward Martyn's Heather Field. Carden T^t roll, the hero of the play, 
looks out upon the wor]<l and he sees a mountain, and he feels how 
grandiose and romantic it would be to turn this to the needs of man. 
His friend Ussher says: He has sunk a fortune of buried capital in the 
reclamalior. of that mountain. Look at all the men he employed to 
root up rocks, and tlie steam ploughs too, that have been working 
during these last years. ’ Here Tyrrell gives his owm account of his 
undertaking: ' There is something creative about it, this changing 
the face of a w'holc country. None of the humdrum barndoor ^ work 
rd ordinary farming, witli its sordid accompaniment of the 
cattle market. When from the ideal world of my books these people 
forced me to such a business, J was bound to find the jsxtreme 
of its idealization." Sj’mbolic of his enterprises is the heatherfield that 
he would bring under cultivation — symbolic too of himself and of 
dreamers generally. His friend Ussher again says : ** There are soijie 

dispositions too eerie, too etiicrcal, too un tameable for good .steady 
<iomestic cultivation, and if so domesticated they avenge them^lves 
Jn time. And again : "If heather lands are brought into cultiv^iou 
tor domestic use. they must be watched, they must ha,ve;,genqrous 
and loving treatment, else their old wild nature may ayehg^ ' 

What is the end of it all His wife, seeing that her husbaitd 
is bringing ruin upon the house, tries to get two doctors to pronounce 
lum mad ; his old life of dreams begins to take possession of 
and his little son, outriding, brings bacl^ buds of heather itbto tie . 
reclaimed field. Ussher explains to the wife that Tyrrell haidwt ^ip 

"in' 

a. 


pf the world in these words : ine wiia neam nas oroKep 

in the heather field." This is rather an allegory, ra^ a j 
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thaii la direct contribution to the question of the land ideal. It 
written from the point of view of Larry Doyle, who holds that dreams 
unfit faien for practical life. 

Quite other problems perplex Mr. S. L. Robinson in his play of 
EarvesL In this play we have a schoolmaster, worthy and ambitious, 
who educates the children of a farmer beyond what is called their posi- 
tion ; one becomes a lawyer, one a clerk, one daughter gets a post in 
London— with the result that only one son is left hi home, and the 
farm goes from bad to worse. This problem of education is not confined 
to Ireland, but surely the fault lies, not in education itself, but in the 
form which education takes. 


>. Conclusion. 

Two conflicting ideals concerning Ireland stand 1 ^ r y "nind ;tT 
the present day. They may not be mutually ai 

moment they do appear so. 

"'V. , the one hand, we have the ideal of Ireland prs ',01 vjng :d::act le, r 
spiritual heritage of the past, Ireland, the Isle oi Sa:: !", the l<lv. 
Destiny, virginal, uncontaminated, intuitive, even if tiic oe povertv . 
and isolation. The high nobility of this ideal needs no ompiiuSizniiiL; 
" Yet what does it matter whether every Celt perished in the land, ' 
says A. E., so that our wills, inviolate to the ias:, made obeisance* 
only to the light which God has set for guidance iii our soul-,.'* We 
have pointed out certain dangers that lurk in this ideal : %ve have 
tried to show how its less wise followers may fall inio idle dreaming 
and fritter away tl *ir energies, and lose their grip on a' tuahty. But 
it is an ideal that we cannot relinquish, that we cannot Jeave behind ; 
an ideal that in this age, material, coarse, aggressive, brutal, becomes 
every day more important to uphold, every day more precious to 
preserve. 

^ On the other hand, we have the ideal of Ireland rich, prosperous, 
powerful, happy, unoppressed by sordid cares, unworn by avoidable 
miseries* This ideal is voiced by Doyle, a metallurgical chemist turned 
civil t^gineer ; 

' : Vi .;*^ Now whatever else metallurgical chemistry may be, it's not 
natSc^i^/ International . . . My father wants to make St, George's 
ch^nj^iairGntier, and hoist a green flag on College Green. I want 
to brin^ Galway within three hours of Colchester, and 24 of New York. 

^ 1 watit Ir elan d to be the brains and imagination of a big commonwealth, 
not a Robinson Crusoe Island." 

Emily Lawless has a very fine poem on the subject of commerce 

wsm idealism* 
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Not hers your vast imperial town 
Y<jpr mighty mammoth piles of gain. 

Your loaded vessels sweeping down 
To glut the main. 

Unused, unseen, her rivers flow 
From nionntciin tarn to ocean tide ; 

Wide vacant k‘agues the sunbeam show, 

The raindouds hide. 

You swept tliem vacant. Your decree 
Bid fill lier Imdding commerce cease ; 

You drove iior from your subject sea 
To <iarve in peace. 


Wdi. be it peace. Resigned they flow 
No Irtden fleet adown them glides 
But wlieehng salmon sometimes sliow 
i iieir sih cred sides. 


Stud all yonr sliores with prosperous towns 
Bhuktii \our hillsides, mile on mile! 
Redden with bricks your patient downs 
Aiivl proudly smile. 


A day will tome before you guess, 

\ day when men, with clearer light 
Will rue that deed beyond redress 
Wifl loathe the sight. 


And loathing, fly the hateful place. 

And shuddering, quit the hideous thing 
For where unblackencd rivers race 

And skylarks sing. , , 

This is beautiful : but the question is one of extreme 
and cannot perhaps be settled so easily. . ' kT;;' 

The conversation between Broadbent, Larry Doyle and Peter 
Keegan in the last act of John BulVs Other Island, on commerce 
and idealism, efficiency and inefficiency, seems to me one 6f the' 
finest and most informing things in dramatic literature oftSfie kind. 
Broadbent, the Englishman, goes over to Rossculljm wi.th jtis paitner 
Larry Doyle to look after some property there.^;^^^iUn 24hcmra 
of his arrival Broadbent carries off the onIy/^j||||^A^ 
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seouires the Parliamcntarj* and plan*- out a big lipid atid a 

golitcDurse. 1 shall bring money here, ’ says l^roadbent,^^ I shall 
rais^ wages ; I shall found ]>ubli< mslitution- a library, a poly- 
technic, (undenominational ol (ourst) a w'\mnasiiiin, a cricket club. " 
Keegan at first take-- up tJu (luc'-tion with gentle irony Ireland, 
bir, for good or evil is lik< no otn< i phu t unth i In un ii and no man can 
touch its sod or bicatlie il^ an willnnit IxcomiHw^ Im U< i oi worse,**^ 
Broadbent remarks that cfhcienc> is the thing an I Kci , in lemarks : 
“ 1 do every justice to tlu eftu lency ol > ou anil 3 0111 svntln ati *' Then, 
vit^ ahnancial insight that takes aback tin two partncis he rontinues : 

When the hotel bt comes in-to!\*iit vour linglish business habits 
wiil|^ secure the thorougli \ ol tin Iniiiiilalion \ou will 

reorganize the scIicitu (IIku ih m»ii will IniuuliU its second 
bankruptcy efficiently ^on > lU get lul of its on gin d shaieholders 
aftei efficiently luimng them ind v<»u \nll hnalh pir)nl \<i\ efficiently 
by getting that hotel lor .i hw shillin in tin ponini Hc^dcs these 
efficient operations, ^ou will this^ \oui m )-.t <fficicntl\, 

and when at last tins pooi cUsokiti ^ountusuh lx i lu \ busy mint 
in which we shall ah sla\(. to in iki mom \ l<a con with om polvtcclniu 
to teach us how to do il i ffi. unth *ind om hbr i" (o In Idh tin h w 
imaginatioiib youi distilhi.^ wil' ‘-pm md om opamd iouiid town 
with admission sjxpinii mo k Ik '-I nnf lu^ ai (* piimc in-tli<^slot 
mutoscopes to maki it mtiK^^miL. linn no donhl \om Lnglish and 
American shareliohU IS will ‘-pt I d nl tin nmm \ wi maki loi thorn vn\ 
fiiici^ntly m shooting and huntni,^ in v,hu^on> and ^,amt>l< , and you 
'Will devote what thi\ sa\i to fo'-n j ind ilc v< Jo])in{ nt sJumos. lor 
tour wicked centurn s the v\o*ld ^la-^ dit mud tins foolish <lrcam of 
i*fficiency , and the c nd i-, not \i\ Bui th» end will toim ’ 

Broadbent: loo lim Keegan oidy too true And most 

e^loquently put. It reminds mo of poor Ruskin a gn at man you know. 

, Don't sneer I aii^ I i»s' d to it ad *1 lot oi She lie v y^cars ago 
us be faithful to the tlicanis ed our voutJi ’ 

Thewhole seene is inll oi sn t\ md insight bid I must not dwell 
upou H any longer. 

Ktow to feed the boely auri kexp inviolate tlu soul The problem 
is Ojd oue, but it is still one of c\trcme eornpleMty \Vc await the 
creoitfiS who will reconcile those twn ideals 
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THE FRUITLESS QUEST. 

'Continued from our Icisi nitmhcr.) 




n — S it. 

A SULTRY afternoon was ended, and the young Science Master 
of the Mufton Grammar School sighed with relief. 

He had just reached that point when the first bntliusiasm 
for his profession had given place to something different; for all 
efforts to rouse this class of four and twenty bo^s average 
stupidity to take intelligent interest in their work lliSid been 
unavailing, 'rhereforc, when the sound of those hurrying feet 
on the stone st('ps leading from the class-room to the cricket 
field ceased, h(‘ sank bark into his chair, and also fell into a brown 
.study. 

Looking down tlu! room with its long table, he mechanically 
counted twelve balances that stood beneath a framework to which 
small pulleys were fastened, his eyes finally resting on a batometer 
of a'peculiar bent appearance, which at a distance might have 
pu 2 lzled a stranger. Though quite familiar to him by this 'time, 
it was his habit to look at it whenever thoughtful. ITiere was 
little else to attract attention, and one must look soitiewheffe-^veh^ 
when drowsy. 

But theV<^ sceriied to be a shadow in the room ; ' . thi^n rhany 
shadows, flitting about from point to point, from balanqbS to 
ptilleys, and one in particular, settled at last and took sha^'Oyt^r 
this barometer. ; - : ; 

“ I do wonder," he was thinking, why it is thOsO toys 
never seem to — but there, what's the good of trying tb iiiid the 
explanation of anything ? " . !v 

"I beg your pardon," said a voice, ''did you speak fa ine*?*' 
Turning round in astonishment, he saw a youth .\?h6; yras a 
,tbt^ stranger. ■ : . - 
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, 1 ' '* ’ 

" Good gracious ! Who are you, and how did you get here ?" 

« ' " Not quite so fast, my dear Sir. You should know better 
than that ! Things cannot be explained all in a hurry.” 

Who are you ? Would you like to see the Head Master ? ” 

” No, thank you, not a bit of it, ” said the strange victor. 
" I’ve Seen him before.” 

" This is most extraordinary. Where do j*ou come from ? ” 
cried the master with annoyance. 

” Well, not to be so lude as jou are, I may sav that I came 
t>ut of a cupboard in the adjoining laboratorj. Really, the 
abominable smells your thing^ make there are quite unbearable. 
And after all, what is the good of it ? ” 

“Just what I often think iinself, ” agreed the master. 

The boy here seated himself on the table, but with a silence 
that w'as uncanny, for his w’ay of doine so was by no means gentle. 

" Very well then,” he continued, " and now', since you 
seem more amiable and composed, let me talk to \ ou. Ever seen 
me before ?” 

“ Most certainly not !” 

" Ever heard of me ? My name ( kimmage, Percy 

Gamthijige,” 

“ No indeed ! How should 1 know joii, >ou Lave never been 
to the Mufton Giammar School ?” 

"Oh yes I ha\e, veais and Mars ago, probablj before you 
were bom. Surely, you must have heard of me. No ! Well, I 
never did! How' quickly the glory cd this woild passes away. 
Why, I was the boy wiio made a name for himselt ! 

"'Indeed I” said the mastci suddenly iuleiested. 

" Yes, but I wish you wouldn’t look so pleased. The fact 
is, when I was here, wo had a wretched man who interested us 


boys very much in his Chemisti}-.” 

‘-Quite so, and so he should have done.” 

*Well, my interest took the form of prying into some of his 
secrets ; and by'accident I got hold of a bottle of a nasty yellow 
gas, which ended my career.” 

“ But not your interest evidently.” 

“ No indeed, and for that vtrv reason I have haunted this 
building ever since ; anc^ as you are the present authority on 
Phj^ics and Chemistry, have come to gain information.” 

ptiU , shadows moved and flitted round the room. 
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** What do you wish to know ?" he asked, for though 
startled, force of habit compelled him to answer questions. « 

“ Well, what was the beastly stuff ? 

" Very suffocating was it ? ” 

" It was/' 

And yellow you say ; greenish yellow ? " 

“ Just so ! ” 

Oh chlorine, no doubt. A most wonderful thing is that the 
substance common salt, which is so harmless, and such a useful 
article, contains in its molecules, one atom ol this same dangerous 
chlorine, and one of sodium, which will burst into a blaze after 
water touches it/’ 

“ But whv did it kill me ? " 

“ Because ol its) poisonous nature.” 

And \et \ m can swallow it when you eat salt, and the 
sodium too w^ithout getting sioichcd. Surely, such things require 
iurther explanation ” 

“ There are many mattei'^ w’c cannot explain,” remarked 
the master. 

"So I should imagine/’ said the boy, who now without 
noise of any kind left the table, and w^alked about the room and 
laboratory, keeping up a running fire of commentary which was 
punctuated by thor>c strange daiting shadow's ineaiwhile. " But,” 
he continued. ” cannot you t<*lJ me just w’hy and how it killed 
me ? ” 

" Not exactly. Perliajis a niedicdl man could better enlighten 
>ou there. It is a little out of my line.’' 

" Not a bit of good ; the Doctor might try to get out of it 
in the same w'ay. 1 want to know what it actually did, how it 
acted, ana what made it do so.” 

The young man shook his head. 

" Never mind,” said the boy, ” I will be quite fair, and 
give you further things to answer. If you can satisfy me on any 
one point — then Til go back to the cupboard ; but not till thj&nu” 

" Please go on, I will try to do my best.” 

" Very good. Now' suppose we take the question^^ of 
Adhesion. This afternoon yon gave as an example tbA of ' 
two leaden bullets, cut so as to have two j?qual and bright dttrf^Ce&Mr 
I think you said, if firmly pressed together, it would requke & iox6^ 
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ftcd^sited i^ass, qrate plane, must be broken to them apart , 
t2}at,4 drop will adhere to the lower extremity of a glass rod after 
it hjoA been immersed in water , liquids run down the "outside 
of a vessel when you try to pour them out , that all these rtiio g-. 
and gluing and soldcnng arc due to this self-same cause which you 
call adhesion or molecular attraction ” 

*' Quite so.” 

“ But what IS this attraction, and why are the molecules 
attracted ? Tell me that • When you say this causes that, 
I admire and wonder at the fact, but reallj see nothmg more in 
the explanation than this — ^something has done something ” 

” I don't know that I do myself ” 

" Well, that’s i andid anv way Now again, with Compte’i- 
sibility, you say gases may be made to ocv upy from 10 to 10<1 
tunes less space and solid*- arc compicssibl within certain hmits 
liqpids also to a small extent But whuuc this difft rente ? li 
there is this point beyond which wt cannot ao why do different 
forms of matter choose such, ci any \u.iittv of volume? What 
Was the inherent nature that ga\e these extiaoidinary prcdile* - 
tions ? " 

"Oh” interrupted the mastci that wc an certainK 
explain ” 

" Wait a bit ” said the boy ‘ With LlatUcUy Similar!}' 
why should gases, solids, or liquids want to regain their original 
volume ? And moreovei, why these thfieic nt degrees of olasticit\ 
some showing moie inveterate dislike for the pressure, traction 
flexure or torsion ? What is their objection really ? But kecji 
quiet — I don't like having my ears pulled eithei And again, 
with Mobility, Motion, and Rest . if we do not know what 
absolute motion and rest may be in nature, how is even the 
earth’s action to be realised ? It is going on at the rate of 18 
miles per second, but I feel it perfectly maddening to suggest 
that we know what is really happening, when we do not do anything 
of the kind. As for Inertia and Newton’s first Law of 
Motipn, please tell me which i" the natural state of matter, is it 
rest or motion, and what actually decides the point ? ” 

" If ypu- would only stick to the point ” said the master in a 
fury, " I might be able to answer you You also do not seem to 
take l^dly to rest yourself, nor allow me much opportunity of 
giving ytnf any answer ” 
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^ ** Do you wish for it ^ ’* 

‘‘ Not at this moment, so please go on, I atn le^iming qniU 
a lot. 


“ Oh there's plenty more, I have only just begun/' 

Then do not run oif at a tangent Please remember, bv 
the way, that Newton said, every body continues in its $tate ot 
rest or of uniform motion in a straiglit line, except as it is 
compelled by force to change th it state " 

" Precise]^, ob yes , but why in the name of science should 
it do either one or the other ? I do not do anything except on 
compulsion, and it is a word 1 dislik(‘ as much as I'alstaff did " 
Force IS, or— tliat whuh compels 

Of com sc it IS but you do nut ( uinot tell me what Force 
IS. You take i pcnduliini and ixpciinunt willi a bullet and say 
there is itluction between the earth and the bullet, 
but what is tins attraction ^ Wlie n you cpiote Newton and tall 
about universal altraction, this onl> makes me wonder what it 
may be * Von suspend a be^dv m two ditferent positions to find 
the e'cntie of gi i\ it\ but so lai is 1 can see, vou tell me no more 
than I find if I till nn ehair oiei backwards and fall on my head 
Something liappcns then no doubt, to the eonglomeiationof mole- 
cules coniposin.^ mvsclf but what is the fouc of this attraction 
plcMSC ^ And tint W4 Ls a lunn^ thing vou showed the boys the 
othe'rddN with ymi piuuniatic syiin^c compressing the air, which 
when the lone was le moved, lej Lined its oiiginal volume, the* 
piston returning to its lirst position Ihe bo\s liked that 
cxpeiimcnt evidently the an prefcis to be left alone But 
what gives it tliat picfcicnee Ilca\cn only knows " 

Surely,' cried the master, ‘ common sense will tell you 
that if you eompiess a voliimi and then icmove the pressure, 
the original volume will be itgaincd 

" So far so good, but that oulv makes me wonder what 
caused the oiiginal volume, so let us proceed. Work, you 
say, IS done when the tempeiature of a body is laised or electric^ 
magnetic or e hemic al e hangc is pi oduced Whence th^ capacity 
for producing either physical or eheniie al change — the j^wer to do 


anything ^ " 

"I think I am light in saying Fiske has told tliat 


. oil I, ^ 1*^*7 ti 


* J 1 ibkc, loi>nnc Philosophy 1 127. 


» i 
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' Ph3r8ics knows nothing of causation, except that it is the invaiY* 
ahle and unconditional sequence of one event upon another.' " 

Thank you very much. But please do not think I am 
dictating to you on Fiske or any one else. All I wish to remind 
you of is, that so far as science goes, there is always an absence 
pf real explanation, at least it is so to my poor mind. For, as 
Romanes* once wrote, ‘ Behind all possible explanation of a scien- 
tific kind there lies a great inexplicable It is what it is, is all 

we can say of it.’ So all I wish to do is to make you think. To' 
proceed ; what do you say now, after describing sound and our 
power of hearing, by means of t 5 'mpanuni, tympanic cavity, 
hammer, anvil, that mai'vellous stirrup bone, oval window, 
labyrinth, eustachian tube ; the membranous part of the dia- 
phragm — lined with its 3000 tiny threads (Corti’s fibres) tuned 
so that only one set will answer to one simple sound, and be ‘deaf to 
all others’, any compound sound vibrating several — what after 
all these things and many more, is sound, how does it act on the 
brain ? UTiat do you saj' ? ” 

" I did not speak.” 

“ Can you track the message ? When d^)e^ vibration cease- 
and the intelligent reception, the tianslation of hoiind into sense 
begijp, and what is it we receive ? Again,’ he continued, ” you 
have theories about Heat, and by that of undulation tlierc is very 
rapid oscillating or vibrating of molecules ; tlie greater the heat, 
the more fierce the vibration. But w'hat really brings about this 
oscillation ; W'hy through Friction or Perc ussion ? Again, if 
Helmholtz is right in saying the heat of tlie sun is kept up by a 
continued contraction, and if but of 0 0001 of its mass, this would 
suffice to supply the heat radiated by our sun in 2,000 years, we 
still dp net know what makes the sun contract. There is much 
hidden work through all the universe, don’t you think ? In vain 
we seek for what is really done to produce the result we sec. Then 
take the case of Terrestrial Heat. Physicists say the earth has- 
gradually solidified by radiation.” 

" Sd it has.” * 

, ” But what is radiation ? ” 

V The emission of heat — ” 

You mean the heat won’t stop where it is, and so goes out 
on^':|ofijney.'” ’ 

T’****^»' t ' 


* Thot^fkts on Mthgv>n^ Komanes, p. 47. 
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Not very scientifically expressed/' 

" What do you say it does ? " 

It radiates." 

" And why ? " 

“ Because it docs." 

" Precisely, but don't get heated yourself. 

Dobcreincr's lamp interested your boys very much. 
Dobereincr foimd when platinum black was placed in Oxygen^ 
absorbing many hundred times its volume, owing to the density 
of the gas and tht* height of the Icmperalure, strong combustion 
resulted. Witli his lamp, win’ii hydrogen escapes and comes 
into contact with spongy platinum, it is ignited : given copper 
or any other substance, J presume, it would not so happen. Now 
W'e wdll vibrate a 'id have a blaze, says something or other ; it 
happens, but in (.od’s name why ? " 

" You au malting fun." 

1 wa.'. never so serious in life- but you will see presently." 

“ Combustion is chemical combination attended with the 
evolution of light and heat," stated the master. 

" Yes, they attend i1 ; matches burn ; I know that. Also 
1 am aware w'hat wi* call light is caused by rapid passing of waves 
through the ethi'r ; but what makes the* vibration, or how the eye 
or the brain realises wdiat is seen, is beyond me. Here is marvel- 
lous work indeed. Only take a minor instance in connection with 
eyesight. On the inner surface of a membrane* a yellowish purple 
pigment is secreted. How' is it nourished, colour and everything 
just so, and secreted just then- ^ Sec‘ing too. like hearing and 
feeling, is a message. It is brougJit by means of the dazzling sun 
from the open wdiere the etiier vibrates, but is only effectively 
received when it reaches the daik home beyond the retina. What 
is this sensitiveness ? Why slicmld an iiujuession on the retina 
be so far persistent ?" 

" Only for a limited time," interrupted the master* 

" Plateau experimented and found an average of half a second." 

" Precisely, but w^hat makes it stop tliere at all ? Then 
magnets. They are funnj" things, arc they not ? Repudsicni 
and attraction ! What starts this pushing away and ‘ 
together ? You remember the experiment with broken ^ 

how each half possesses tw o opposite poles, and if again 
still forms two complete magnets. Hence it is , 
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that rf in time the molecule were reached-i^uppo^ng it 
poe^l^e^the ultimate particles would still be found to haVO the 
two magnetisms. Thus, as molecules are sound-giving, light- 
giving or magnetic, according to circumstances, we should lijce 
to know what light, sound or magnetism may be Please, what is 
magnetism ? Another pretty experiment was that with the pith 
balls and the narrow strip of ribbon 1*) show that two bodies 
charged with the same electricity lepel as with opposite elec- 
tricities they attract each othci Why do they so act ? How docs 
friction cause a redistribution of positive and negative electricity ^ 
An electric spark is irregular like lightning — it is a way it has. Do 
you know what the foue i-, which airangcs non filings m con- 
centric circles on the rardboard, when the \o1tair cmicnl is 
brought* by a piece of wne 

Here the boy seized t pie^e of < halk and wxoU upon a laigt 

black-board * — 

Give the answd to the toUowqng jusl ont uiswti will do 
for them all. 

, 1 . Why when elec Inc energy * ntcis wire fioni the outside 
is it destroyed as elt cti u niagnc tic nc i gv and i.oiivert- 
ed into heat ^ 

IL Why do '^ome liquids, when ini\( d, st p ii u into distinct 
layers whilst others do not 

** HI. Why do gJist^ < xpand when luatid and contract when 
cooled, ha\e diffenni (oloui'. tastes and smellf, 
dissolve differently in <\t(nt wlidst acids so much 
alike in sonn respe( Is au so diflcii nt in otheis ^ 

IV, Give true nelsons for the pics(‘n(e of both air and watci 

being necessary it iron is to rust ^ A reason for the 
activity of Oxygen and all its othei properties 
f What IS the real objection that metals have to being 
dissolved ? 

V. When carbon dioxide is passed over heated iron filings, 

a gas issues forth to be only paitlv absorbed by 
ca^ustic soda Why ^ The power of absorption 
purely limited by something, whnh is caused by 
" ^ ^ 

Vt, monoxide has a characteristic blue flame 

Wlhiat is the cause of that ? 
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Vll You speak oi a chemical change when otic substance 
IS changed to one or more tresh ones which exhibit 
quite diilercnf piopertios What is change $e ^ 
Immcdi it( oi by stages ^ 

VllL Why docs moist Hydrochloric Acid Gas make you 
choke. U does so, is all wc know. How, is it 
('hlorine adopts ts particular greenish yellow, colour 
and is so very irritating ? It is annoying 6f it not 
to combine with Oxygen. But why is it things ever 
do combine ? They do or they do not ; is this 
all you liave to tell us ? 

IX I'lie Oxygen contained by Nitre is said to bfe ‘given up 
to easily oxidis<xl substances.' Say what you really 
know oi this ‘ giving up ? ' 

Whince comes the determining factor to cause the 
physical j)ropcrties of Sulphur, the form of those 
()rtahcdral crystals, their density, melting, melting 
]')oint ? \\'lienc(‘ the difliculty of making sulphur 
dioxide' rombiiu* with Oxygen, and the more amen- 
able bt'liavioiii of sulphur trioxide ; the reason 
f(»r Hie law oi imilliple proportions, that the good 
old Kendal schoolmaster Dalton gave us to show by 
what l ule eleim^nts do combine ; why Chlorine is 
leady to unite with Hydrogen, and Bromine and 
Iodine so sluggish and unwilling ; a reason for their 
respective' chemic al activity ; an explanation of 
the rapid m4)tion of molecules which according 
to the Kinetic theory of Gases, makes them . move 
in a straight line against one another ? . - ;y' 

“ Or/‘ he c'ontiniu’d aloud, for the black board WOti^d; ;hdl(l 
no more, “ttdl m(‘, what answer you can give to 
who asks, in what the solidity of a strong iron be%m;'w]|ib^ 
particles do not touch each other really consists? 
force which keeps all bodies in shape?*'* What is- 
, visible thing ? " 

“ I know not," groaned the master, " nor ' whether 

visible or invisible. Trouble me no iftorc ! " 

. \ 

* Flammarion’a Urania p. , 30 . „ 
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Aha," taunted the ghost. " Ask him ! " and the shadows 
moved more rapidly round and round the room 

" Ask him," he cried again, '‘how, whether I be objective or 
subjective, docs an apparition real or illusion ary give its vision 
to the dark thalami of the brain ^ But attain, does not the great 
astronomer ask with leason as he dcs(.ribes those 11 chief 
movements of the earth and the 60 distinct motions of the moon 
where we are to find any 'h\ed point' for oiu buupoi t * ^ Is he not 
right when he says, that ‘Worlds like atoms re^t on the invisible'? 
Might he not have added — the unknoun'^ If as some say f matter 
reigns alone, is he not \\ arranted in asking, since m itter is meekly 
obedient tp Force, that they should tir^t ot .11 tell us what 
they mean by that famous word 'matter' ^ \\ hat la that mystenous 
force in a plant’s life, he asks, and we may c^dd, m the life 
and growth of all living things fioni irtii-oria to whales, 
from bactena to human beings, which go\cins the life and 
can direct it in the maintenance of its existence I his choice 
of 'the proper molecules,' upon what d( pcntlm^ ^ How arewc 
to find out what matter is when we leain thit i ‘a millimetre' 
has been divided into a thousand equal j>aits ar 1 Iniusona exist 
so sma|l that their entire bodies, plaad between two of these 
divisions, do not touch cither of them ' that the membeis and 
organs of these beings are composed of cellule's, these of molecules, 
and these of atoms that the dimensions ot atoms must 

be less than oi a millimetre in diameter' 

that in the duration of a second the « th^r through which 
light is transmitted makes 700,000,(300 <100 oscillations 

each of which is mathematically defined ' ^ hinally, tell me what 
the hidden reason may be — as the same authority states that, ' If 
motion should stop, if force should be annihilated, if the tempera- 
ture of bodies should be reduced to absolute zero — matter, as we 
know it, would ceake to exist'? Yes, w^hy — why ^ Is it not true, 
in short, that in the end, instead of a final explanation of any 
wonder of Science, you have ever to rely upon a bare statement 
* of fact, and the further you go and the dc^eper you search, the less 
reason have you^to laugh at the empiricism ol your fathers." 

He .paused. " The room grew darker, for the sun had set, 
and th^ yonng jmaster saw many shadowy forms passing con- 

I i t — — _ ' 

Vi^Dia p. 206. t Ibid p 2l0. { Ibid p. 217. 
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tinually before him, fit emblems of his doubts, and though persuad 
ed there could be nothing of substance „there surrounding him, 
he still seemed to hear the voice, nay, ypices in numbers grow- 
ing ever more threatening and insistent. 

“ Answer,” was their cry. ” Give but the right answer 
to any one of these things, and you shall be haunted no longer.” 

"Must I speak the truth ? ” * 

" For yourself, for those you teach, nay, for Science itself— 
it must be ? ” 

His brain was swimming, and he had no power left for many 
\\ ords, whilst the ghostly cries became more horrible and terrifying. 

" Answer ! ” 

" I know not what it may be ! ” 

" That will siilhco. We leave you now, but let Nescio quid 
t>ii be the text of all your future teaching. You know not, nor 
does living man, what it all may be or mean, what works behind 
the infinitely gicat or infinitely small i^o tell young and old 
that whatever (‘Isc is haul, obscure and unattractive. Science has* 
this one true message for us all. evei to be i epoated and insisted 
upon, strengthened by every experiment and all research — ^for 
man at least the truth is mystery, glory, still unknown.” 

And so tho^e shadows vanished. 1 know not whither. 


l'K\NCIS GELDART. 

England. 
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1 r to be the fashion to look down uj)o i tli»' Idealist 

For some in(ompuh(.nsihh leason he \\ is dubbed “ unprac- 
tical. " Incomprehensible bn uis tin tru< fdc ilist is the most 
practical man livin^ tin in in w ho u ill\ st tioin tlu m*uhinerv 
of the Universe— w ho ( uls^ ^ things to b (lorn thini^s \\ liu h otliCx - 
wise would never ha\c oKUired t*> nnuMnl ii all 

There used to be a school of duni^ht it exists now but li 
iS showing si^ns ot decjv v t h \<]umcn*J dt laud that ideab 
wcie of no use to the woild uid fli t iT thii mittiied wa*' a 
sufficiency of rut It had no n t fo. uk 1 t » in-juit men and 
lead them on jxrhap'. tolui^lits uul pi \tt undu iimd 

of, it divided ^ 0 ( ict\ into two » 1 ism ilio t who woiked 
and were thciefou <4 use to tlu woil 1 m < wlu» duaniod 

and were to hi < onsuK u d is nuis 

They weie xti’y unobsei\aiit tli* m puntu il p< oplt rhe\ 
did not see, for instance, tint foi thousands ol ^tais men have 
been creating c ivili/iluuis md building titus havt httm fashion 
mg great nations and gatlu tmg them tOv,i tht i into miglit^ empires, 
yet they are no hij>[)Ki now than they wlio in the beginning 
t^ey4id not see that foi a huiidied ytais the mtn we see around 
ashav|^^b0en working fiinouslv.bn athlessly, making laws, n^aking 
natien^y, making -^empiics, exploring the laith and making her 
yield her treasures, increibing the production of the earth, 
bulldii^ houses and laying out cities inventing mat limes which 
should do sufficient woik to leave hfty men and women free to 
enjoy lif^v sfet because of the daikncss of their minds, and 
becaiaS^ they had no great ideals to guide them they seem to be no 
uearejt to tW Kingdom df Ikaxtn within oi an caithly Paradise 
without^ But thoi^h the mass of mankind seem not to have 
at aH, the stream is not quite sta^ant ; they have 
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progressed a little, for they are not entirely without inspiration. 
Even machinery cannot finally drive away inspiration; for man is 
by nature an idealist at heart. One of the best arguments for the 
divinity of man — for the existence of an intelligence beyond the 
|5hysical brain — ^is the fact that man is never really at home 
in this material world. It was once said that man cannot live by 
bread alone, and however sternly the “ rice ” theory may be forced 
upon a man, he will never be wholly satisfied with rice, but will 
be continually seeking for an ideal of one kind or another. In 
the material world man is a wanderer, and great pressure needs 
to be brought to bear upon him in order to induce him to take 
an intelligent interest in it and to learn to mould it to his will : 
but in the world of ideals no such pressure is necessary, for there 
he is nearer to his native realm, there he is at home ; many men 
have lost touch with that world, but it is not desire which has 
drawn them away to the material one, but necessity. 

People are apt to think that to be an idealist one must be an 
idler, one who is not in the position of having to cope with circum- 
stances in any form ; but that is not so. Those who do not know 
the working classes, those too-patient people who arc at present 
undermost in the struggle, will be surprised to learn that there are 
many shop assistants who, like H. G. Wells' Mr. Polly, feel vaguely 
that the world has somewhere something very much better and 
more splendid to offer them if they could but learn how to obtain 
it — yes, and many factory girls with urgent, haunting dreams 
of social reform an<l better and brighter cities, more fitted to a 
statesman. 

When the practical life of a nation is guided by the ideal 
lives of its citizens, the lot of that nation is indeed a happy one. 
In this country it has not been our habit to think of our ideals Very 
much in connection with our political life, but at the present 
there are various forces working to bring home to us the fa^bt ^ 
iiieals are perhaps more potent than we thought : the Suffragettes, 
whatever one may think of their methods, and however 
irresponsible one may consider them, are at any rate bringing the 
heroic back into political life, and showing us that here in.England' 
in the twentieth century a woman may give up even her .life for 
an ideal ; and in London recently Mrs.* Annie Besant, sp^kihg: 
in the Queen's Hall, made use of her marvellous oratpric^:;^^^ 
'to exhort her audience to live the heroic life:,; 
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You must try to live the heroic life, not the commonplace. 
One may be right or wrong in the particular thing one chooses to 
sacrifice oneself for, one may be mistaken or accurate in one’s choice 
of a cause to which to give oneself, but to be able to pour out life 
and liberty and wealth and happiness, to care nothing for self in the 
face of the demand of an ideal— that makes the heroic life. For life 
in our own day is too small and too petty, too much swayed by 
worldly thought and worldly convention and worldly ideas, but with- 
in that shell of convention, within that shell of worldly ideas, there 
is growing up the spiritual life. 

And looking round y ‘ur world of to-day realise that of every 
man and every woman who Irie^^ to lead the heroic life, who sees a 
great ideal and tries to reach it, true words w<mc spoken by Giordano 
Bruno, who said that the hero tried greaflv, and that it was greater 
to try and fail ignobly than not to try. It is the elfort that counts 
in spiritual stature, it is the effort by whi<ii the heroic life is 
judged ; so, casting away the ties of your petty conventions, try to 
see the right and do it, whether other men see it and do it or not. 
Lead the life that is great in its conception, even if you sometimes 
fail in execution, for man grows by what ht^ thinks, and the great 
thing he thinks to-day he shall realise in action to-morrow. No great 
act is done without great thinking, no great achievement without 
aiming at a great ideal." 

If, deafened by the din and awed by tht‘ handiwork of those 
who act, we become scornful of those who dream, wc shall err — 
for the dreair rs are equally necessary. The world pro- 
gresses by theiTaJority putting into practice that of which th^^ 
minority dreamed during the previous generation. 

O'Shaughnessy, the Irish poet, says : — 

" We are the music-niakcrs 

And we are the dreamers of dreams — 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers 
Or sitting by desolate streams ; 

World-losers and world-forsakcrs. 

On whom the pale moon gleams — 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
(H the world for ever it seems ! 

With wonderful deathless ditties 
We huild up the world’s great cities . 
out ia fabulous story 
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We fa&hiori an empire^s glory. 

One man M^ith a dream, at leisure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown , 

And three, with a new song's measure, 

< an trample a kingdom down 

We, in tiu igt s lying 
In the buiud past of tia lartli 
Built Nintveh with cmr sighii 
And Babel itself in our mirth 
And OLitlirov tlKii* Willi pi oplii wi 
To thi^ old of the iKvv worlds woitli 
For each age is a dicani that djing 
Or one that is < ommg to birth 

And so to-day is thrilling 

With a past day's lat( fuliillmg 

And tin niiiltitiidcs ar ‘ cnlistt <1 

In the faiths whuh their fathers n sisted 

And, s(oiningtlu dream of to rnonow 

Are bunging to pass, as they may. 

In the woild, for its joy or its sorrow, 
rhe dream that w »s seorned v<stcidi> 

Yet the idealist lu d not necessarily be a dreamer He 
may be intensely piactical He m i\ bt nally practical— for there 
are various interpic tatioiis of the term Foi one it means trans- 
lating his ideals into piartice whcnc\cr possible , but for another 
it means periodically gatlit^nng togethei his ideals and putting 
them upon one side, what time he gathers in the shekels (or helps 
to sentence his fellow -man to a month s hard laboui for stealing 
something *) 

You may t#dl yourself that you have dreamed long enough 
in your study, that henceforwaiJ \on will take up your ttbode 
in the ^ums, and try to be of some material assistance to those 
around you , but the whole point is that now you have the idea}* 
If you had not dreamed of a fair city where the houses and 
shall reflect the beauty of man who called them into being, ail!^ i 
where all the splendid individual characteristics of each man, 
woman, which are being gradually mouldy in* this fd||;^ce, 
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shaU shine forth in all their glory — you have *not had that dream 
you will not be able to do so miu h, perhaps, for the less fortunate 
people whom you arc trjnng to help ' 

I dreamed in a dicani I saw a city invincible to the 
attacks of the wludc oi tlit rest of the earth, 

I dreamed that was the ntw < ity ol Fi lends, 

Nothing was gi cater the is than the quality of robust 
love it led the lest, 

was seen overv honi in the artions of tin men ot that city 
And in all their looks and w'oids — (TFa/l IV/ii/wafi.) 

JASPLR SMITH, 

England 
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Thk man and jits Mess\ge. 

T he remark of Plot rlK‘r of Saltoun, “ Lt‘t me make a nation's 
son^^s and I can* not who makos law>/' is familiar to every 
student of literauiK*. I rannot lu*l}> tlnnkiiif^, however, that if the 
distin^^uished S<'otli'^h patriot wa*re toKwisit this mundane sphere, 
he might be t(*Tn}>ted to (|M( -^tion the wisdom of his choice. If 
he WHS to retmii from \'anialla. were it only for a w^eek-end visit, 
and to tm J hi 'i-^t U dumped down in thi* heart of a modern city as 
the theatres and nniMf-hall'* jie “ skailin* ”, I can imagine that 
he would shake In*. c.'ho‘-tlv head as he retlected on the musical 
j>ro« iivitu*s of tilt* pa‘st^ni gener.ition. T tan imagine, too, the 
f>ld man'.- iet*lmgs as lu* heard tlie \ oimg men and women of that 
Scotland wlaMi he jo\ed sineme lu-^tily 

You made im lovt \t)u 
[ didn’t w’unt to dt> it ” 

i >1 it might be, by way ol variation; 

” Who were you with last night 
Out in the pale moonlight ?’' 

” Keep on swinging me Chailie, ” or ” Follow the foot* 
prints in the t»now.” 

'* Let me make a nation’s songs and I care not who maJkes 
its laws !” No. I sadly fear that the glory of the ballad — 
“ makkar ” has departed and that other influences are moultfing 
the thoughts of men to-day. It is true that we have still our \ 
Hamewiths ” to remind us that Scottish poetry is by no 
means dead. I have an impression somehow that even Mr** Jf. 
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Keir Hardic would rather have been the* author of **The 
Whistle than have had the distinction of drafting either 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill or the Irish Home Rule Bill 
itself. Still there is no gainsaying the fact that the age of the 
ballad — " makkar has gone. The fine old songs arc no longer 
handed down by word of mouth ” from generation to generation. 
With the spread of education amongst all classes the power of the 
wTitten word steadily increasing , and, alike for purposes of 
instruction and entertainment, it is taking the place of the old time 
songs and ballade 

I have an impiession somehow that if Fletcher of 
Saltoun w^ere with ns to-dav, he would bi tempted to express 
his aspirations somowdiat afttr thi-» Li'-lium ‘ lat me write 
a nation's novels and T caie not \\ht» wiites its A< ts of Pailiament ' 
There is at any late a good dt al of sound philosopli\ in that point 
of view. ] am painful]\ consc lous, of ( oiiise that a good deal of 
modem fiction — fiom a litciaic point of \ u w is ntither better , 
nor worse than the pantomimt sonirs 1 hav t k h d to I am quite 
aware of the shortcomnig‘> of mii niodtrn anthois but still among 
the rush of novel '.that s( aiceK li\< foi i da\ hi fmo tliev are forgot- 
ten, one frequently finds nugget-^ ot u d Moieo\ ci , m recent 

years, a new scJiool of iK>\<list has sjuung into Ixing Time was 
when the fashionabh no\<list ncxei diigncd to dtpict the daily, 
and perhaps humdrum. Iim-. (»f working men and women. One 
would almost be tLiujUid to th»nk lioru tlicn spurious pictures 
that modern society lan on wlm K and that tie woik of the world 
was done by machinei\ “ Ihdgiis ditduis, and (sic) cattle'* 
were never mentioned U In an^ diaiife oir of the vulgar 
throng were allowed to irttp into tlu pag< ^ ot a work of fiction, 
the figure was almost invaiiablv a cam atuu 1 he guat novelists 
of the past, f know, ai< c'p< n tn no such n buk< . Some of Sir 
Walter Scott's finest chai after- belong to thi humbler walks 
of life. Dickens’s working-class hemes too, beat the hall-mark of 
truthp Yet, these geniuses of tlu past notwithstanding, the 
statement is emphatically true that in the fashionable fiction 
of twenty to fifty years ago— and in a great deal of the fiction 
of to-day — ^working-class life and all the \ast problems associated 
with it are either wholly ignored or grossly caricatured. That is 
particularly the rase witfi the vast majority of the novelists, whose 
stpries are evidently intended for tlu* sole purpose of providing 
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entertainmeht*-Tnot alwa>^ of a harmfe^ kind* — for the weaUhy 
dames of Belgravia and the young flappers who . may be expected 
one day to adorn Society (with a big "S''). 

The new school of novelists is, however, gaining rapidly in 
influence and in popularity. To find among the mass of modern 
fiction a new novel by an author, who has the root of the matter in 
him, is as exhilarating to the jaded reviewer as water in a dry 
parched land to a thirsty traveller. Sometimes these things 
happen, and during the past eight or ten years several novelists 
of strong democratic bent have succeeded in winning the ear of 
the reading public. Mr. Pett Ridge has given us some admirable 
pictures of the railway men and their daily rounds ; Mr. Robert 
Halifax and Mr. Neil Lyons have depicted life in the East End of 
London with remorseless fidelity, yet withal with an underlying 
sense of humour. Mr. Stephen Reynolds has given us some illu- 
minating pictures of the Devonshire fishermen among whom he 
has lived and laboured. '* James Bryce, in his " Story ^of a 
Scottish Ploughboy, ' describes graphically life in the rural districts 
of Central Scotland, although sometimes perhaps the dark columns 
are laid on a little too heavily. Mr. Keighley Snowden has found 
his own sphere in his native Yorkshire : and -Jr. John Masefield, 
who has written perhaps the two finest poems that have been 
penned this ( entnry, has al.so found his ikcrocs and heroines in the 
working-class world. 

In some respects, however, the most distinctive figure among 
modem democratic authors is Mr. H. G. Wells — scientist, philoso- 
pher, novelist and iconoclast. 1 do not mention Mr. George ^ 
Bernard Shaw in this brilliant band because, curiously enough, , 
while his plays are superlatively brilliant, his novels, written in his 
early years, seldom bring one into grips with real life, notwith- 
standing the fact that one of them has a prize-fighter for a hero.^ ' 
Mr. Wells, on the other hand, is at his best and greatest as a wrifet v 
of fiction. It is in his novels that we find his most mature, 
and carefully thought-out opinions on Life, Death, and Immort- 
ality. One may disagree with much that Mr. Wells sa3rsrrraBid 
find myself often opposed to the opinions which he expres^"' so. 
dogmatically — but even his opponents recognise his many brij|]i^.|i 

qualities. , 

•- ^ 

It is giving .away no secret to say that this author b(m;s. the . 

Scotch name of Anderson. . • • ■ Vi: . ’ 
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An ill-natored critic once referred to Pope as ** a crooked littie 
thing which asks questions.” Mr Wells too has some of the charar- 
teristics of a point of interrogation. He probes deeply mto th*' 
heart of things, and asks many searching questions which some of 
us have scarcely the courage to put to ourselves. It is true he dots 
not always answer his own queries — or if ho does, it is just as likely 
as not that the answer will be wrong Still the mere asking of the 
question is of itself some slight advantage to the seeker after truth. 
Mr. Wells, moreover, has this further .idvantage over some of his 
contemporaries. He has a practical knowledge of working-class 
hfe — of certain phases oi it at any rate - and he is familiar with 
the trend of thought m the new Labour Movement I imagine he 
still looks back with pride on the morning when he revolted 
against the tyranny of modern shop lile and, taking his courage' 
in both his hands, fled precipitately liki a prisoner who makes 
a dash for freedom — never to letiiin to hi-. «>ld place behind the 
counter again. 

When his eailier iiovtls wc^t publisiKil, ’\li Wells was liaihd 
as one on whom the mantle of juhs \crne had fallen In “ Tlie 
Time Machine,” " Tlit War of tlie Worlds ’’ and “ In the Days ot 
the Comet,” we have far-seemg scuntihc vision, .illicd to an 
awakening passionfor social icform fhen came “Kipps,” perhaps 
the author’s most successful venture m tiu realm of pure romance 
Even if he had wntten nothing cKe. Mi Wells would have won 
for himself a unique place among modern novelists It is with 
Mr. Wells's sociological novels, howcvii, that 1 wish to deal moie 
particularly in the meantime Of these the most noteworthy 
are ” Tono Bungav, ” “ Ann Vtiomca,” “ llic New Machiavclli,” 
” Marriage ”an<i ” The Passionate* hriends ” It is true that there 
are other novels in which Mr Wells takes oeeasion to expound his 
views'on social and industrial questions Even in, “ The War 
in the Air ” — wildest and most fantastie of romances, there is an 
eloquent sermon on international peace In the hve novels I haw 
mentioned, however, we have the eiumtessence of Mr. Wells’s 
social philosophy. Let us take " Tono Bungay ” hrst. 

” Tono Bungay.” 

” life’s A rum go, George ” Mrs Ponderevo had tasted the 
bitter »nd sweet of life. The carking cares of poverty, the 
inherent littleness of the middle-class world, the worries of enor- 
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tnous wealth and the bitter fall to tfaii bottom rung of the ladder 
'Once again — she knew what all that meant and her jivhimsical 
plaint gives the keynote to Mr. Wells’s story. In the opening 
chapters of “ Tono Bungay,” one finds all those qualities of insight, 
delicacy and humour which charmed readers of ” Kipps.” But 
the author takes a firmer grip of the problems of life tha4 in his 
earlier story, and combines something of that philosophic breadth 
and keen penetration into the heart of things which characterise 
his more ambitious studies. Tono Bungay is a patent, medicine 
and the principal theme of the story is the rocket -like rise and fall 
of its inventor Edward Ponderevo. The story is told in auto- 
biographical form, the narrator being George Ponderevo, the 
nephew of the great financier, and his associate in many a m azing 
enterprises. Edward Ponderevo is a singularly realistic picture 
of a certain type of modem business man. In spite of the narrow- 
ness of his life he has many loveable traits. The nephew may 
have known all along that they were selling ” slightly injurious 
rubbish” at 2.s. 9d. a bottle, but to the end the inventor retained a 
sublime faith in the virtues of the concoction. Anyhow, he made 
Tono Bungay hum. “ It brought us,” says George, " wealth, 
influence, respect, the confidence of the en^ess people.” From 
a hard-working chemist in a little shop in a back street in a 
provincial town, Edward Ponderevo rose to be one of the best 
known financiers in Britain. “ Tono Bungay ” was success- 
fully floated as a company, and still it continued to ” hum.” 
Other businessc.s were next dealt with by Edward Ponderevo and 
as a company-promoter he waxed fat and famous. He commenc- 
ed to build a gorgeous palace, which a Prince might have envied. 
Such was the hero of “ Tono Bungay.” " There he stands in my 
memory,” says the narrator, “ the symbol of this age for me, the 
man of luck and advertisement, the current master of the world.” 
But even while the two financiers were in the hey-day. of their 
fame, George Ponderevo was not without his misgivings regarding 
their manner of life. 

“ Great God !” I cried, " but is this Life?” For this the :^i]des 
drilled, for this the law was administered and the‘ prteons <Ud;theijr 
duty, for this the millions toiled and persist^ in suffering;, ilt^ord^ 
that a few of us should build palace;g we never • finish.iai ^ a 
billiard-rooms under ponds, run imbecile walls; rotthd ; f^dhittal 
■estates, scorch about the world in motor cars,.driVa .fltyt^'i]K^fcidl^, 
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?oflf an^ a dozen sncH foolish games of Tball, crowd into 
din gamble, and make our livns one vast 

dismal sp^tacle of witless waste. So it struck me then, and for a 
time I could think of no other interpretation. This was Life. It 
c^e to me like a revelation at once incredible and indisputable of 
the abysmal folly of our being. 

George Ponderevo is not quite so satisfactory a creation as his 
uncle. It is evidently the intention of the author to present him 
as a characteristic production of the twentieth century, a youth 
naturally refined with a bent towards science, not without some 
praiseworthy traits, but one whose best qualities are stunted and 
withered by the modern craze for money-making. George was 
the son of an upper servant in an ancient county family, and in 
introspective fashion Mr. Wells gives a most admirable account of 
his boyhood and adolescent e, beginning w^itli the time when he 
made love to the Honourable Beatrice Normandy and blacked the 
eye of a youthful Viscount. His sojourn with his cousin Nicode- 
mus Frapp, a master baker on a small scale, gives Mr. Wells an 
opportunity of indulging in some pungent strictures on the 
orthodox view’s of hell. “ ]\Iy cousin tried verj^ hard, ” says the 
unbelieving George, “ to get me to ' jest 'ave a look at the bake- 
'ouse fire, before I retired. Jt might move you’, he said.’* But 
George’s real story begins when he became apprentice to his uncle, 
afterwards the inventor of Tono Bungay, the w orld famous remedy 
for all ills. The story of his marriage and divorce, of his fruitless 
expedition to the West Coast of Africa, of how when the lust tor 
gold burned in his veins, he murdered a prying native — all this 
is told as only Mr. Wells could tell it. When the inevitable crash 
came, the snarling enemies and fair-weather friends of the great 
financier soon discovered that he was made of common clay. 

That chap Wittaker Wright, " said Edward Ponderevo to his^ 
nephewv " he had his stuff ready. I hav'nt. Now you have got 
it, Gepige, That’s the sort of hole I’m in.” The fallen financier 
and Ws nephew made a marvellous flight across the Channel 
in an ikir^p; but the inventor of Tono Bungay, spiritless and 
heart-bibken; away in a foreign land far from the scene of 

his ^umphs and his failures. Towards the close of the story 
the Hpn. Beatrice Normandy again crosses the orbit of young | 
George^'; Her reputation was smirched by that timer 
but of easily revived. Her vehe*^ 
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m^nt reply to Cieotge’s wooing obviously sunis up l moral 

which Mr. Wells seeks to enforce in this powerful story :~ 

** lt*s no good/' she cried almost petulantly. “ This little World 
lias made — made us what we are. Don't you see — don't you see 
what I am? I can make love. I can make love and be loved 
prettily. . . . But I couldn't be any sort of helper to you; any sort 
of wife, any sort of mother. I'm spoilt. I'm spoilt by this ridi idle 
way of living, until every habit is wrong, every taste wrong. The 
world is wrong. People can be ruined by wealth just as much' as 
by poverty. Do you think I wouldn't face life with you if I could, 
if I wasn't certain I should be down and dragging in the first 
half-mile of the journey ? . . , You don't understand because you're 
a man. A woman when she’s spoilt is spoilt. She's dirty in grain. 
She's done. ” 

When the stor;. closes George Pondcrevo has forsaken 
quackery and finance, and is winning fame as a scientist and 
inventor — a designer of airships and destroyers. 

Ill this story, it will be* observed, we have not only a brilliant 
satirical exposure of modern business methods, but an illuminat- 
ing study of the corrupting influences of riches as well. 

" Thic Xkw Machiavklli." 

In “ I lie New Machiav elli/’ Mr. Wells essays a bolder task 
Both this nov(d and “ Ann Wronica" have been banned by 
most of the libraries. Many well-meaning people regard them as 
garbage of the gutter, and i doubt not but they w'ouldlfc^bum both 
with as much goodwill as a certain English Library Committee 
burned “ Tom Jones " the other day. Until the publication 
of Marriage ’’ a couple of years ago “ The New MachiaveUi " 
might have been justly described as Mr. Wells's most ambitious 
novel. One hesitates to say. however, that it is cither his best 
or his greatest. It is a searching, penetrating criticism of modern 
society and a masterly analysis of the ideals, motives, and aspira- 
tions of modern politicians, but one misses the genial, whlmsicajt 
humour of “ Kipps," and the dramatic intensity and all-embracing 
sympathy of " Tono Bungay. " " The subjective a 

modem politician " is the author's own description Of 
but it is that and something more. It' is an able 'and frequexrtly 
eloquent presentation of a problem-^r a phase of a probleiii — 
with which modem society has more than once be^ j^ni^pHted 
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during the past few years. One may disagree — and I do disagree 
very strongly with the conclusions at which the author arrives — 
but I cordially recognise his sincerity of purpose and the fear- 
less fashion in which he discusses unwelcome and sometimes 
unsavoury problems. 

‘"The New Machiavelli ” is written in the first person. It 
purports to be a candid and critical autobiography of one 
Dick Remington, who had in his time achieved some distinction 
as a journalist and politician He is now living on the Continent 
under the cloud of a dark scandal— -a scand<i] that had led to his 
exile and banishment from English public life. But Remington, 
although he acquiesces for the moment, is by no means disposed 
to accept in silence the sentence pronounced upon him by Society, 
and his reply to the man who uigcd him to hush up the scandal 
seems to us to give the kej^ note to the whole story — 

It's our duty to smash now openly in the siglit of everyon< . 
I’ve got that as clear and plain — as prison whitewash. I an 
convinced that we have got to be public to the uttermost now 
mean it — ^until every corner in our world know-- thts story know-- 
it fully, adds it to the PaiiKlI storv and the Ashton Dean storv 
and the Carmel story and the Witterslea stoiy, and all the othe*- 
stories that have kicked man .liter man out ol English public lib 
the m«i of active im.'iginations, the men of strong initiative. T<» 
think this tottering, ol<>-wonian-iidden Enipne slioiild dare to waste 
a man on such a s< oie. 

1 

That outburst givi s the key to the whole story, and if the 
author's standpoint is kept clearly in mind, readers will be saveil 
much of the bewilderment and mystification that has quit** 
evidently overtaken more than one of Mr Wells’s critics. Reming- 
ton, as I have said, tells his own story, and he finds in Machiavelli, 
the great Italian state.sman , some parallel to his own position and 
aims. “ He takes me with sympathy not only by reason of the 
dream he pursued and the humanity of his politics, but by the 
mixture of his nature. His vices come in essential to my issue.” 
Remington was bom in the middle rank of life — " on the fringe 
of the possessing class ” — and in the earlier chapters there are 
some suggestive comments on modern education. Remington's 
father—-** a ladk-Hmbed lAan in easy, shabby tweed clothes, 
and with hi^'hands in his trouser pockets ” — is one of the best 
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and most distinctly human characters in the book> in spite of the 
fact that he disappears from the story at a very early stage. Still 
he is worthy of a place alongside Mr. Polly and Mr, Ponderevo 
in Mr. Wells’s famous gallery of portraits. Most of the other charac- 
ters — Remington himself, Margaret his wife, and Isabel his com- 
panion in the scandal — savour too much of the dissecting-room. We 
admire the skill and dexterity with which Mr. Wells pierces with 
iiis scalpel the innermost recesses of their souls ; wc watch with 
wondering awe the clevei fashion in which he dissects and analy- 
sis* their motives ami <iesires, but they fail to arouse either our 
likes or dislikes One would just as soon think of confessing to 
symptoms ol aftec tion h»r the cold corpse of the surgeon's dissect- 
ing table At the same time, we recognise that the dissecting 
knife has its uses Remington’s father, however, lives. One can 
e\’en understand his butei resentment — when his attempts* 
at gardening imded in failure - against pandering to cabbages ! " 
Get education, got a good education Fight your way to the 
lop. It’syoui only chance. . . You’ll do no good at digging 

and property-minding I here isn’t a neighbour in Bromsteed 
wont be able to skin you at such-like games." That was the 
old man’s advice to his son. and when Remington, the elder, died, 
Dick firmly declined all the tempting ofters of his wealthy uncle 
to enter on a business career, and went off instead to Cambridge 
to obtain that cdui ation which his father prized so highly. 
Duiing his University ( areer he visited his uncle occassionally, and 
found time to indulge m a mild fliitation with one of his pretty 
cousins, but it was during a walking tour on the Continent that he 
hrbt realised the powerful influence that sex was to exercise on his 
life. Milly was the wile ol a dull-hcadcd drysalter — retired. They 
met at a hotel in Switzerland, and this time the flirtation was 
not a harmless one. Probably Mr. Wells is not unduly lewd in 
describing some of Remington’s friendships, but he is certainly 
open to the charge of painting vice in alluring colours. Perhaps, 
however, he w^ould retort that he paints vice as it is — paints 
the thing as he sees if,’’ as Kipling would say. 

" When wc form that League of Social Science we were talking 
about" (said Remington’s friend Willersley), ** charity will be first 
among the virtues prescribed." " I sliall form a riv^ League/* 1 
said a little damped. " I’m hanged if I give up a in 

me until I know why." t . 
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I was no systematic libertine, declares Remington empha- 
tically, but lie adds — “ I can count a meagre tale of five illicit 
loves in the days of my youth, to include that first friendship, 
and of them all only two were sustained relationships " 
In telhng the story of these illicit loves Remington is often 
unnecessarily plain. He is os candid as Rousseau, as candid as 
Mr, Wells's own fnend, George Meek, the bath-chairman. In 
due course Remington married a wealthy young woman whose 
mental and spiiitual outlook will be understood when it is men- 
tioned that she thought Tmtoretti's Origin of the Milky Way" 
was ‘‘needlessly offensive." Soon the hero is launched into the 
maelstrom 6f politics He gets to know everyone in London 
who is worth knowing and some who an n t — and we are given 
a senes of what are understood to be c omposite portraits of well- 
known publicists and politicians There has been much gossip) 
and some scandal about this part of the volume Many of the 
X>ortraits arc easily recognised It is scari^ely possible to mistake 
the identity of the Labour leader who went to lecture to tht 
students at Cambridge on Socialism Manv ol the public jiersons 
who figure in the story are cancatured, .md even their best quali 
ties distorted and Mi Wells certainly ia>s himself open to tht^ 
charge that he is " having his own bick " upon icrtain people 
with whom he has quarrelled, but wliost hospitality and personal 
fnendship he had at one time enjoyed how people who art 
familiar with the public jiersonages in London - particularly 
those who aie connected with the reform movements of the day-- 
will have much difficulty in renogmsing the two aposths of socitil 
organisation, Mr. Bailov and his wift Mtiora - 


At the Baileys' one always seemed to be getting one's hands on 
the very string that guided the world You iieard legi^-lation projected 
to effect this type " and that ; statistics marched by you with 
sin and sbame and misery and injustice, reduced to quite manage- 
able percentages ; you found men who were to frame or amend BilN 
in grave and intimate exchange with Bailey's omnisaence ; you 
heard Altiora canvassing approaching resignations and possible 
appointments that might make or mar a revolution in administrative 
methods, and doin|[ it with a vigorous direetnf^ss that manifestl)' 
swayed the decision ; and you felt that you were m a sort of signal 
box with levw ail about you, and the world outside there, albeit a 
little dal^ais^ taysterious beyond the window, running on its lilies in 
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ready obedience to those unhesitating lights, true and steady^ to trim 
termini. 

Mr.Bailey and his wife made strenuous efforts to bring the Soaalistb 
and the advanced Liberals into closer touch with one another. 
In this task they were assisted by Remington and his wife Margaret 
who, it may be mentioned, was an aident and enthusiastic Liberal. 

When I think of the Socialists tJiere comes a vivid memory of 
certain evening gatherings at our house. These gatherings had been 
organised by Margaret as the outcome of a discussion at the Baileys*. 
Altiora had been veiy emphatic and uncharitable upon the futility 
of the Socialist movement. It '^eoiiied that even the leaders fought 
shy of dinner parties They never meet each otlier,** said Altiora, 
much less> people on the other side. How can they begin to 
understand jjolitirs until thev do that ^ ‘‘Most of them have 
totally unpresentable wives/' said Altiora, ** totally and quoted 
instances, “ and they will bring them, or they won't come ! Some ot 
the poor creatuits have scaicely learnt their table manners. They 
just make holes in the talk 

One can overlook this kind of thing in Mis Twcedale's stories, 
but equally readily one c an understand why there is a good deal 
of resentment among Mr. Wells's old associates at passages such as 
these — and there are many of them — which occur in this novel. 
There is no need to disc uss in detail the sordid story of 
Remington's downfall. He had joined the Tories shortly after Mr 
Lloyd George’s democratic Budget of 1909 was introduced ; he had 
abandoned now ^he outworn shibboleths of Liberalism,” and ad- 
vocated instead a curious brand of Tory democracy. It was about 
this time that the catastrophe occurred, and Remington became 
enamoured of a clever young woman who had helped him in his 
first election 

Things were incurably conijilicated by the intellectual 
sympathy we had, the jolly march of our minds together/' the 
hero tells us, and he labours strenuously to convince us that there 
was something grand and magnificent about their uhhol^* 
passion — something “ fine ” as he puts it. I fail to recognise 
Indeed, the whole book — but particularly the closing chapters 
— is a glorification of gross, callous selfishness and sexual passion 
An attempt was made to hush up the sf andal by marrying >|sabel 
to one of Remington's friends, but the device fatlM* Ahd 
then we broke down. We broke our faith with and 
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Shoesmith. flung career and duty out of our lives, and went 
rUway together." 

I have already said that in his conclusions and implications 
Mr. Wells is hopelessly wrong. It is true that the man who 
wastes things in general and the Seventh Commandment in 
particular may be a -much less dangerous person in Parliament 
than his sanctimonious colleague who " never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one/' but sweats his workers, or rack-rents 
his tenante, and contributes liberally all the w'hile to missions for 
the purpose of persuading the natives of Timbuctoo or Zululand 
to embrace the blessings of civilisation and wear the cheap 
shoddy cotton manufactured in his mills. Still, I emphatically 
agree with the writer of a brilliant suffragist novel published the 
other day that " social and moral progress is impossible so long 
as the legislation of the country is in the hands of men many of 
whom have broken the ten commandments with a crash and 
come a notorious cropper over some of life’s most decent fences." 
Nevertheless, I recognise in tliis story of Well'^'s many rare 
qualities which comm.uid one’s admiration. Earnestness, 
sincerity, candour, and eloquence are stamped on ivi'ry page. It 
is a book for strong-minded people. Those who are not ashamed 
to look life fearlessly in the face will enjoy a ran literary tn'at m 
reading “ The New Machiavelli.” 

Space would fail me were I*lo attempt to analyse the teachings 
of “ Ann Veronica ’’ and " The Passionate Friends,” for I wish 
to devote some attention to Mr Wells’s other great novel entitled 
“ Marriage. ’’ Suffice it to say that “ Ann Veronica ” is a com- 
panion novel to " The New Machiavelli.” In it Jlr. Wells tells, 
from the point of view of Ann ^''eronica, how a modem young 
woman determined, like Remington, to “ smash things.” " The 
Passionate Friends ’’ ma}’ also be classed in the same category. 

" M.miriage.” 

Iq " Marriage,” however. Mr. Wells views life from a 
different standpoint. The story marks a distinct advance in 
the author's intellectual development. In this case the critics 
have no cause to scowl, library committees to ban, nor scandalised 
Mrs. Gl^dy to hold up her hands in pious protestation. That, 
however, is oply a negative virtue, but the story has far stronger 

t|4 i It 
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claims on public attention than that. It is no exa§^ration 
to say that " Marriage ” is in some respects the greatest novel 
that Mr. Wells has yet written. The opening chapters are re- 
miniscent of “ Kipps ” — ^and “ Tono Bungay *' at its best. There 
are the same subtle humour and pungent satire which delighted 
so many readers of Mr. Wells’s earlier romances. The English 
middle-classes, particularly that section amongst them whose aim 
in life seems to be to initiate movements for compelling the working 
classes to do the things they don’t want to do, are rather merci- 
lessly caricatured. Aunt Plessington, for example, was one of that 
type. " She was like Bernard Shaw’s life foire, and she really 
did not seem to think there was anything m existence but shoving. 
She had no idea what a lark life can be, and occasionally how 
beautiful it can be when you do not shove, if only, which becomes 
increasingly hard each year, you can get away from the shovers.” 
Aunt Plessington’s passion in life was — by means of “ move- 
ments” — to shove the lower classes into the paths of virtue. 
Another of the same type of fussj’ people was Mr. Pope — ^a re- 
former, too, in his way, but in private life irritable, dogmatic, over- 
bearing — ^bullying almost in his behaviour to his wife and family. 
These and other types of reformers who arc determined to send the 
great world spinning down their own little groove are held up 
to ridicule by Mr. Wells in good-humoured fashion. He holds 
the mirror up to the “ (iawdsakers ” — of whom more anon — 
and if they have the faintest spark of humour they could 
scarcely fail to laugh at their own distorted figures. It must be 
admitted that the mirror which Mr. Wells uses is of the convex 
type, which gives an air of lugubrious solemnity even to com- 
monplace mortals. But even in the caricature there is always 
an element of truth. 

Marjorie Pope, the heroine, is a univ'ersity girl who reads 
Shaw on municipal trading and spends her afternoons at golf 
and tennis. Her wedding with Trafford, the staid scientist 
and professor, was highly romantic. The luckless man, as a 
matter of fact, lell out of his friend's aeroplane into Mr. Pope’s 
garden and before many days had passed he won the affections of 
Marjorie and saved her from the worse fate of marrying an author 
(with something of a reputation as a humorist) for whom she was 
wholly unsuited. Now Trafford, like most scientists, hadl but 
limited means at his command, while Marjorie, in spite of her many 
6 
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excellent qualities^ was light-hearted, irresponsible, and extrava- 
gant. They were devotedly attracted to one another and per- 
fectly loyal, but Marjorie's expensive tastes made it necessary 
for her husband to abandon his research work, and prostitute his 
genius on the hum-drum altar of business. Success came in due 
course, and it would have been quite possible then for the pleasure- 
loving wife to have gratified all her wildest whims. But her hus- 
band by this time was confronted by the awful thought that he 
had become a Judas. Trafford was, indeed, face to face with the 
woild-old problem — " What must 1 do to be saved ?" — saved not 
in a theological but in a personal rathci than a social sense. He 
turned his attention to the Labour and Socialists parties for a time, 
but “ found their ill-niarkcd lends and jealousies of their leaders, 
the sham statecraft of (L B Madgeberg, ]M P., the sham Machi- 
avelism of Dorvil, the sham persistent, good-heartedness of Will 
Pipes, discouraging and irritating ” ^Icanwhile “ the immense 
troublesome futility of everything impressed itself more strongly 
than ever on the mind of Traffoid he said to his v^ife — 

It's just the good, the exquisite things in life that make one 
rebel against the life vve are Lading TPs ]m uis< I'\c ecn the 
streaks of gold that I know the ust ior dirt Whtii 1 go (heating 
and scheming to my oftne, and come back to iind >ou sqxiUndenng 
yourself upon a horde of chattering, ovcr-du'^secl women, when I 
think that that is our substance and everyday and wliat w'c are, then 
it is I remember m '»t the deep and beautiful things It is impossible, 
dear, it is intoler. ole that lift was made bcautilul for us — ^just for 
these vulgarities. 

It was just at this crisis m his lift — having discovered like tin 
Preacher, that all is vanity" — that Trafford decided to flee from 
the ultra civilised world for a time , and so, with his wife, he 
betook himself to the wilds of Labrador. From this point 
onwards every page m the book bristles w^ith deep, pregnant 
thoughts on the great problems of life There in their exile, 
living the simple life, face to face with the elemental laws of 
natur^^ husband and wife found their souls again. 

Perhaps I shall die a Christian yet. The other Christians won't 
like me if I do. What was I saying ^ . . It is what I reach up 

to, what I desire shall pervade me, not w'hat I am. Just os far as I 
give mysdf purely to knowledge, to making feeling and thought clear 
in my mind* and words to the understanding and expression of the 
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reahties and relations of life, just so far do I achieve Salvation. • . 
Salvation! . . . 

I wonder, is salvation the same for everyone ? Perhaps for one 
man salvation is research and thought, and for another, expression m 
art, and for another, nuising lepers Provided he does it in the 
spirit. He has to do it in the spnit 

Thus Trafford — the echo of Bi owning in Mr Wells's new philo- 
sophy — ^will be leadily recognised But Trafford probes yet more 
deeply into the heai t of things 

I heard Haldane at tlit Aii^totclian once go on for an hour — ^no * 
it was longer than an lioui — as glib and slick as a well-oiled sausage 
machine, about tliL dilltient kinds of M>aolutc, and not a soul of us 
laughed out at him * Ihc vinity ol suih profundities * They've no 
laith, faitli in patience laith to wait foi the coming of God And 
since wc don t know God since we don t know His will with us, isn't 
it plain that all oui h\(^ should lx a scaich for Him and it ^ Can 
anything cKc inittu — after wl are fne from necessity ^ That is the 
work now th it i'^ Ixtou ill mankind to attempt understanding — ^by 
the perpctuil liMiiw, of tliou,^Jjt and the means of expression, by the 
perpetual (\ttnsion ind lelincmcnr of science by the research that 
every artist inikc^ loi Ixaiity ind si^mhcancc in lus art, by the 
perpetual tcstiiiv^ and dcstiiiclion ind rcbiith under criticism of all 
these things and apupctual cxtcii^onof this intensifying wisdom 
to more minds nnd niou minds and more tiJl all men share in it, 
and shaic in the m ikin^, ol it Fiicrc you have my creed, 

Marjorie, tluic you have the vciy minow of mt 

It may be objected that Air Wells s " " creed is woild- 

old 1 hat is no doubt true I here is no new thing under the sun, 
and Solomon cxpicsscd Hu same idea nioie than three thousand 
years ago Greed and haste Iratfoid re^aided as the enemies of 
all true progiess “ Ihcn the (jawdsaker tramples us under.” 
Who the Gawdsakeris liaffoid explains to his wife in this wise — 

He's the person who gets excited by any deliberate discussiott « 
and sets to wringing his hands and ^creaming, For Gawd's sake, 
let's do something now ”, 1 think they used it first for Pethick 
Lawrence, that man who did so much to ruin the old militant 
suffragettes and buikc the propti discussion of women's future. You 
know You used to have them m Chelsea — ^with their hats. Oh t 
" Gawd-saking ” is the curse of all progress, the hectic consupUption 
that kills a thousand good beginnings. 
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Thus it \vas, during the winter spent in the wilderness of Labrador, 
that Trafford and Marjorie '* found God.” There are many noble 
and beautiful passages in the book — indeed, the concluding 
chapters contain some of the finest things that Mr. Wells has ever 
written. It is-a brilliant and stimulating story, abounding in deep 
and subtle thoughts on the problems of life. There is humour 
and satire in it as well as penetrating observation ; and — ^what 
is perhaps even more important — ^it marks a real advance in the 
intellectual development of one of the most gifted of modem 
novelists. 

♦ 

Still a Socialisi. 

With Mr. \Vclls*s definitely Socialist works I do not propose 
to deal at any length, because his social philosophy is even 
more admirably expressed in his novels than in his essays. 
Mr. Wells's books and pamphlets are, however, among the most 
stimulating and suggestive works on Socialism that have appeared 
in recent years, although they are marred h\ flaws somewhat 
similar to those which I have referred to when discussing his novels. 
“ New Worlds for Old,*' “ The Modern Utopia.” and “ Anticipa- 
tions" are all characterised by clear and original thinking and 
a frankly independent outlook on life Although Mr. Wells 
has severed his connection with organised Socialism, that I think 
is due to the fact that he experiences considerable difficulty in 
running in a team rather than to any abandonment of the princi- 
ples which he has championed so eloquently. Indeed, he himself 
has said so very definitely in a letter published quite recently 
in the " Labour Leader ” ; — " I have not rejected Socialism," 
he says emphatically, and he adds : “ I left the Social Democratic 
Party *because it was hopelessly doctrinaire, and I left the Fabian 
Society , . . . . because I could not induce that body to alter 
its Basis, and confess to the citizenship of w omen and the endow- 
ment of motherhood." 

In spite of his shortcomings— shortcomings which I have 
rather glossed over, not ignored — Mr. Wells is undoubtedly 
one of the most wholesome and stimulating influences in modem 
English liiierature. As the years pass on, the likelihood is that the 
niore ’^holesome aspect of his work will receive greater prominence 
than it has done in the^ past. His healthy optimism is in itself 
inspitation. " I believe," he says passionately as a doubting 
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lover believes in his mistress, “ in the future of mankind.” He 
sees the blots on the social life of to-day, but still he is one 6i 
those who : 

** Never doubted clouds would break 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, vyrong 
would triumph. 

Held we fall to li&e and battled to fight better, deep 
to waken.” 


Scotland. 


WILLIAM DIACK. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


Aic we not tunes of the Same One Dream? 
Are wo not stars of the Same One Gleam ? 
Are we not fruits of the Same One Tree ? 
Are we not waves of the Same One Sea ? 


I’UKAN SINGH. 
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WILLIAM JAMES AND HIS PHILOSOPHY.* 

T he current nqtion about philosophy is that it is a dry-as-dust 
subject, dealing with nothing special, having nothing to do with 
mundane affairs, providing occupation for unintelligible and con- 
fused heads and couched in as unintelligible and confused language. 
Philosophy was once defined as looking for a black horse, in a dark 
place, where there is no horse. The reproach implied is not wholly 
unmerited. Philosophic conclusions have always been marked by a 
greater or less amount of strangeness and unfamiliarity. How^ they 
are connected wdth the ever3"-day w'orkl is b^ no means clear ; and 
more often than not, these conclusions stand in direct contiadiction 
to the dictates of common sense and experienfc These contra- 
dictions, so far from making philosophers revise tJicir conclusions, 
have only led them to glory in antinomies Jnconsistency with 
experience is, to them, more a mark of rcspcctabilif y than otherwise. 
And when there is the further qualification of iin m tel hgi bill tj^ philo- 
sophy is supposed to have attained the acme of perfection. 

To remove, as far as possible, this divorce of philosophy from life 
and to turn the former from pedantic masquerade to mon* respectable 
and useful occupations, was the work of William James. He was 
the first fo show that it is possil^le to be profound without pedantry, 
to be j^ilosophic without transcending experience. 

The reason, perhaps, for this was tliat James was not trained as a 
philosopher. In A Pluralistic Universe,” James marvels at the 
German cerebral endowment. His owm must have been much more 
marvellous. Starting with the study of medicine, to pass on to the 
detailed study of physiology is easy enough. But it is not given to 
all to pass thence to a study of psychology, to become master both of 
psychology and philosophy and to free those sciences of their fetters. 
It is quite posSble that his own unconventional study of philosophy 

*Soxse of the arguments above stated are traceable more to the 
followers of James than to James himself. They have been here addluced in the 
betief that ihoy exhibit the Jamesian position in a clearer andistronger 

V 
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helped him much in despising such conventionality and finally doing 
away with them. 

The main factor of interest in James’ philosophy is his theory ot 
truth. Truth, it was supposed, was some transcendent deity, deigning 
to be present in some judgments and keeping away from others. 
Truth or falsity, say some, is measured by the degree of correspondence 
between a judgment and the object of the judgment. We say of a 
picture that it is faithful or true, when it corresponds to the object 
represented. Similarly of propositions. But the difficulty here is, 
“ how are we to know objects independently of our judgments ? " In 
the Absence of such independent knowledge, we have no means of testing 
the degree of corresp<3ndence between our judgments and their objects. 
It is equally evident that such independent knowledge is impossible. 
What knowledge wo have, starts with judgment. 

The essence of truth, say some others, lies in Coherence. A pro- 
position or set of propositions, which fits in consistently with our 
body of knowledge, to form an oiganic whole, must be true. Truth is 
an oiganic whole and its parts aie always consistent. These theorists, 
how'ever, forge 1 that systematic falsehood is as possible as systematic 
truth, it is trite knowledge that one fault makes many. Consistent 
inference is as possible from a false proposition as from a true one. 
The coherence tiicor) cannot supply an adequate test for distinguishing 
truth from error 

The Jamesian tlicoiy of truth is knowm as pragmatism. An idea 
is true, says James, if it v\orks well, i c , if it brings one into success- 
ful relations with the reality which it is supposed to stand for. I have, 
for instance, an idea of the Memorial Hall. This idea is true, if by 
following it up, I can have furthei experiences of the Memorial Hall. 
The truth or fa’sity of an idea h delei mined by its practical utility. 
Mere intellectual consistency i& not enough. Scientific knowledge is 
impossible without assumptions. Tliese assumptions are justified, 
for the purpose of the special sciences, if they fit in with ascertained 
facts. But they cannot be said to be tnte until they satisfy emotional 
and volitional demands as widl. These are as much facts of experience 
as intellectual demands and nothing can claim to be true which 
ignores them. To sum up an idea is true, if it is verifiable, i.e„ if 
it leads to more of experience, whether that more be intellectual, or 
emotional or volitional, provided the more is congruous with the given. 

Armed with this theory of truth, James makes short work of meta^ 
physical chimeras. A priorism is hollow^ A priori reasons are not more 
conclusive than empirical grounds. Indeed, the latter may be said 
to be more conclusive, since we see our theory or h 3 rpothe$i^ verified 
in actual experience. No hypothesis need be ^AmnnefrnKU ^ 
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Enougli if it can be shown to fit in %vith all known facts — ^intellectual, 
emotional or volitional. 

There can be no absolute gap betw^een science and Metaphysics- 
in' method, at least. Both must take facts into account in the begin- 
ning as well as in the end. The only difference that can be observed 
is that the field of Metaphysics is wider, that it includes and explains 
a larger number of facts than any special science. 

No quantitative comparison is implied. In other words, meta- 
piiysics aims at explaining the whole universe in a co-ordinated 
manner, the explanation of the parts being undertaken by the special 
sciences, 

Neither is science wholly confined to facts, nor metaphysics to 
fictions of the imagination. The gull between fact and theory, 
phenomena and hypotheses, which explain them, has been unnaturally 
magnified by intellectualists. The actual diflerence is not so great. 
Fact is verified or confirmed theory. A theory is something which is 
in process of becoming fact. Any science must combine both fact and 
theory, in this sense, and can never deal with one to the exclusion of 
the other. That which is verifiable is true, as, for instance, the existence 
of tigers in India. Truth means verifiability. A ]>roposition is not 
true otherwise than as it is practically valuable. Truth and practical 
utility coincide. How far this supposed coincidence is true, or how 
far it is necessary in the interests of pragmatism, does not concern 
us here. This coincidence has been emphatically afhrmed by some to 
be the cardinal principle of pragmatism ; and it has been as emphati- 
cally repudiated by others (A. W. Moore : I^ragmatism and its Critics). 
James himself unfortunately makes statements which countenance, 
if they do not explicitly favour, the coincidence doctrine. Truth, 
he says, is what it is known as practical value. It would be 
more correct to say that it is known as practically valuable. 
^his portion of the theory, however, is more of a side-issue and need 
not concern us here. 

The pragmatic method has been most fruitfully applied by James 
to the problems of metaphysics. As yet, the results have been mainly 
negative. They are not, however, to be under-estimated. They 
constitute the preliminary clearing of the house, preparatory to making 
it a habitable dwelling. The dominant philosophic tradition in his 
time (and to a certain extent, even now) was the absolutistic. Indivi- 
duality was sacrificed at the. altar of a mystic Absolute One. Indivi- 
dual differences, whether as between good and evil or between truth 
and error or between black ^nd white, were all declared to be illusory 
or but partial manifestations of an infinite whole. Reality is s3aiony- 
mous with infinitude, and anything finite is so far unreal. This Abso- 
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lute Individual is offered as the serious solution for all metaph}^ical 
problems. To take down the absolutist structure and show that it 
is all hollow and unsound was the work of William James. The 
Absolute is an abstraction. Being ourselves finite, we have no means 
of knowing the infinite — either the that of it or the what. Assuming its 
existence (which is indemonstrable) the hypothesis does not work. 
The infinite abstraction cannot make room for finite differences or 
imperfections. The problem of evil is left unsolved. To declare 
evil itself illusory is no solution, since in that case there is no problem 
to be solved. If it is said to be a partial manifestation, the question 
arises, ** How can the infinite have parts ? " Here lies one of the most 
fruitful sources of controversy — ^the confusion between infinite and 
innumerable. A whole of parts, however innumerable, is not infinite. 
A billion or trillion is not nearer infinity than a million. Infinite and 
finite are qualitatively distinct. As long as wc proceed by adding 
parts to parts, we may get to bigger and bigger wholes, but never 
to infinitude. 

Again, how can the infinite manifest itself ? Manifestation must 
be of something to somebody through some medium. But the infinite 
cannot thus fall into parts, nor can there be anything outside it. The 
" illusory '' solution is not more helpful. Illusion consists in the 
apprehension by somebody of something as something else. To whom 
can the infinite appear except, perhaps, to itself ? The conclusion, 
then, is that the infinite appears to itself as other than itself — an 
obvious absurdity. The world-process, as conceived by absolutists, 
would appear to be an unceasing process of purposeless self- 
tormentation. 

The Absolute is a monster. Its all-inclusiveness makes it repellent. 
With the Absolute, we can have no sympathies. We cannot think in 
terms of the Absolute. “ We arc invincibly parts, let us talk as we will,o 
and must apprehend the Absolute as a foreign being.*' The only value 
of the Absolute is emotional. It gives immense satisfaction to mystics. 
But emotional appeals are amateurish. Tested in other ways, the 
Absolute is found wanting. To say, “ In the Absolute I am fulfilled," 
may be good rhapsody ; but it is not good philosophy. . The doctrine 
that there are no contradictions in the infinite, affords no consolation 
to the finite sufferer. We are solemnly assured that all is well — ^with 
the Absolute. But it is far from being well with men, with whom we 
are primarily concerned. The miseries of man make him seek 
refuge in God, and a God who can barely assure him that all is well SO 
far as He is concerned, sins by his foreignAess. The Absolute ,is ' an 
impossible and, to a certain extent, a ludicrous exception. There are 
'Certain peculiarly human characteristics, such as doubt, curiosityj error 
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which it cannot comprehend. The Hegelian or the Bradleian Absolute 
must know both what things are and what they are not. “ One would 
fairly expect it to burst with such an obesity, plethora and super- 
foetation of useless information." 

Absolutism is bound up with determinism. The Absolute, being 
infinite, must also be temporal. Human action, being essentially 
temporal, must, therefore, be unreal or pre-determined. The 
admission of free-will means the admission of novelty ; whereas, there 
can be nothing new under the Absolute. The Absolutist well may say, 

" With earth’s first clay, they did the last man knead. 

And there of the last harvest sowed the seed : 

And the first morning of creation wrote 
What the last dawn of reckoning shall read." 

It is not clear how "One" is intrinsically better than " fifty-two. " 
The superiority is assumed by absolutist writers, like Lotze, Royce 
and Bradley who cannot conceive of distinct and 3’et connected parti- 
culars. The least element of connection leads up, in their c'yes, to the 
Absolute. And short of the Absolute, there c.ni be no relations. The 
conception of a world partly related [and partly distinct either never 
strikes them or never appeals to them. Their argiuTK*nts are tainted by 
vicious inteJlectualism — assuming that to be wholly absent which has 
not been explicitly mentioned as present. Because our world is com- 
posed of particulars, they can never be related among themselves. By 
the same principle, sugar can never be sweet, for sugar is just sugar 
and sweet, sweet. " This habit of thinking onl^" in the most violent 
extremes, " says James, " reminds me of w'liat Mr. Wells says of 
the current objections to socialism, in his wonderful little book. New 
Worlds for Old. The commonest vice of the human mind is its dispo- 
sition to see everything as ye^ or no, as black or white, its incapacity 
for discrimination of intermediate shades. So the critics agree to some 
hard and fast impossible definition of socialism, and extract absurdities 
from it as a conjurer gets rabbits from a hat." The method, Mr. Wells 
continues, is always the same : It is to assume that whatever the 
socialist postulates as desirable is wanted without limit of qualifica- 
tion — for socialist, read pluralist and the parallel holds good — ^it is 
to imagine that whatever proposal is made by him is to be carried out 
by uncontrolled n\onomaniacs, and so to make a picture of the socialist 
dream which casi be presented to the simple-minded person in doubt — 
This js socialism "—or pluralism, as the case may be. Surely — 
surely ! .yW don't want this I " 

Gre€ii*s great weapon of attack was the conception of relations. 
M^e $ei)i^^^ata are isolated ; they are related and systematised by 
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the S3mthetic unity of apperception. In the same way are individuals 
related in the Absolute. 

May not the sense-data themselves contain a principle of relating ? 
May they not of themselves run together, and may it not be that 
instead of associating, we only dissociate ? This point of view does 
not appeal to the Absolutist ; but it seems to point a definite way to the 
pluralist, out of the change of irrationality. 

James was much influenced by the philosophy of Bergson which 
he adopted in full. Reality is a flux. All schools of philosophy from 
Plato and Aristotle downwards, have regarded reality as unchanging 
and fixed. Bergson declares it to be changing unceasingly. The 
main conclusion, as thus stated, was fore's tailed by philosophers even 
in ancient days — by Heraclitub. for instance, who said that it is 
impossible to cross the same stream twice. Life is indivisible. It is 
a continuous flux Iho particulars of our experience interpenetrate 
one another. They arc indistinguishable as and when they come. 
Tt is we that analyse out the mass of experience into component parts 
and keep them conceptually distinct, for practical purposes. Life 
is movement. Experience as a whole may be compared to the feeling of 
vertigo. Just as a man, bubjt^ci to vertigo, may yet pick up sufficient 
knowledge to discriminate positions, relations etc , so also intelligence 
sets to work upon tlie concrete mass of experience, dissects, discrimi- 
nates and organises so as to furnish more efficient and successful means 
of battling with our environment. The conceptual world is artificial ; 
it Ls a human creation for human purpo.ses. Real life is something 
different and must be grasped by an effort of intuition. Life is more 
than logic; it ovci flows and sui rounds our miserable intellectual 
categories. An experience is continuous, the particulars running 
into and interpenetrating one another. The cosmic continuity must 
be of a similai type. We distinguish ourselves as individuals, for 
practical purposes. But really our various experiences run into one 
another, to constitute a wider, more comprehensive experience. Our 
author here follows the lead of Fechner who believes that the presence 
of spirit is the rule rather than the exception. Fechner postulates 
an earth-soul, including and exceeding human experience, like his 
greater predecessor, Plato. Each wider experience, according to 
Fechner (and James), comprehends and exceeds all the narrower 
experiences. It is something like a valvular system — ^the higher 
watching and guiding the lower, but not vice versa, 

The existence of such superhuman experience is indWionstrable 
and must be taken for granted. Thefb is, however, ^^abutidaut 
pragmatic justification for the assumption. There ate tlsually three 
h 3 rpotheses as to the nature of our activity r The first type takes a 
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consdousness of wider span than ours to be the vehide of more 
real activity. Its will is the agent, and its purpose is the action done. 
The second type assumes that * ideas * struggling with one another are 
the agents, and that the prevalence of one set of them is the action. 
The third iypt believes that nerve-cells are the agents and that 
resultant motor discharges are the acts achieved.*' (A Pluralistic 
Universe, p. 386.) Evidently, the first is the mobt satisfactory. The 
purposes of a wider experience must include mine ; and hence, 1 can 
always be sure of the realisation of my purposes, at least. In neither 
of the two latter cases can we have this surety. The set of ideas \hat 
prevail now, will not continue in that state for ever ; any set may 
become dominant at any moment and instead of using iny ideas, 1 
should become their slave, just as in the last case, I should become thv. 
slave of my nerve-cells. The facts and demands of purposive life 
compel us to place faith in the first mentioned hypothesis, to tht 
exdusion of the other two. 

Such, in essence, is the "pluralistic pantheism*’ of William James 
It might, perhaps, be more characteristically desenbed as Paii-t ntheism 
— ^the doctrine that all is in God, Who, according to James, la tin 
outermost envelope ol all. The same docirinr, in various other forms, 
has been advocated by man} other writers. There can be no doubt 
that this doctrine is more satisfactory than Absolutism. The problems 
and antinomies that beset the latter, find no jdacc in the former. ** On 
a pluralistic hypothesis, not why evil exists, but how we (an dimini-h 
its amount, is the only pioblem." Ceitain ])oints, liowcver, have 
still to be made clear. " In the beginning, there w'as God,” saj’s the 
first book of Genesis. Does James admit this Does lie also admit 
the Genesis conception of creation out ol chaos ? There is nothing 
in James's writing to suggest an answer. 

Granting, what is perhaps more probable, that man and God 
co-existed from the beginning, what is the significance of the world- 
process ? Is man evolving towards God ? If so, what exactly does it 
mean ? It does not make much sense to say that the contents of an 
envelope evolve in the direction of the envelope. If it is said, however, 
that the narrower-span experiences develope into wider-span 
experiences, we must ask " how ? '' Again, God Himself is finite. 
What, then, is He limited by ? It is absurd to reply, " By men," 
since He includes men- Further, being finite, He must evolve. What 
is the goal of His evolution ? 

If the results are thus unsatisfactory, the process of getting at them 
is much more so. It is indfeed unfortunate that James should have 
held on so J^rmly to the Bergsonian system. Bergsonian immediatism 
is a retrograde step in the development of philosophy. It preaches 
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a continual flux, the what, the whence, or the whither of which cannot 
be known. Knowledge means intelligence at work and the intellect 
always mutilates and detests things. How, then, can we know 
what reality is ? The only kind of true knowledge admitted by Bergson 
is intuition, which is inexpressible. And yet Bergson dares 
to write, setting down in languc^e (condemned by him as a distorting 
medium) what he understands to be the whence and the whither of 
his flux. 

Democracy, they say, is never stable. No sooner are old despots 
expelled than a new demagogue springs up, the people being as 
tenderly led by the nose as asses. This irreverent iconoclast, 
this relentless wrecker of time-worn ideals and effete superstitions, 
this vaunted liberator from ancient fetters, this American democrat, 
William James, was himself caught in the toils of Bergsonism. All 
honour to French ingenuity ! 

What is permanent or most valuable in the work of William James, 
does not lie in the results so much as in the method. He has demon- 
strated clearly the pragmatic value of pragmatism. The course of 
philosophy in the future lies in a more successful application of that 
method to its problems, than James himself was able to effect. And 
to this extent, that he showed a newer and ^clearer way of solving old 
problems, James is indeed, and ever deserves to be remembered as 
the last great liberator of the human spirit." 


Madras. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANAN. 


THE ROSE. 


Is it a rose or a fragrant fire. 

Or a star that rubies in the grove ? 

Is it the blossom of my blood, 

Or quivering lips of Crimsoned Love ? 


PURAN SINGH- 
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THE MONTH. 


Throughout the month of October there was almost con- 
stant fighting in the western thcatic of the war, 
The War. but no decisive action took place in France. 

Little change was reported from the right wing 
and the centre of the allied armies, while the left wing^ had t(» 
be gradually extended northwards to prevent the enemy from 
outflanking it. The Germans, having extended their right wing 
in the same direction, gradually watiiduw^ towards the frontier. 
They occupied Lillc, but do not '^eein to have remained theie 
long, and the Allies have enterc d Belgium. Perhaps nothing 
proves more clearly that the ai nuts are equally matched than 
this prolonged stay of the enemy in France, wbeie he is unable 
to advance, but contests every inch ol ground. The casualty 
lists published by the British show that the fighting is con- 
tinuous. * The most decisive event recorded in the West last 
month was the fall of Antwerp, which w^as followed by fhe 
transfer of the Belgium Government to Havre in France, the 
King and Queen remaining with the army. The fall of Antwerp 
was as much a foregone conclusion as that of Liege or Namur, 
and if the enemy had not been otherwise occupied, the event 
would have occurred sooner. The garrison had the* satisfaction 
of receiving some help from England at the last moment, but 
the British Government must have known that a fortress could 
not hold out indefinitely in modern warfare, and the only result 
of yielding to ^pressure on political grounds was that a couple 
of thousands"" of British prisoners arc now interned in Holland. 
The Kaiser is said to have raised the question whether by the 

flight pf the Belgian Government to France, he has not now 

‘ 1 » 
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become the King of Belgium. The reply of the neutral Powers 
is not yet reported, but as the neutrality of Belgium is one of 
the principal issues at stake in the war, it sounds almost like 
a grim joke to ask whether during the continuance of the war, 
the party which has been so far successful in that particular 
quarter cannot represent the country in international trans- 
actions. It is held by some that th<‘ King of Belgium, how- 
ever right, was not wise in having resisted the invader. From 
an interview granted by him 'to the representative of an 
English journal shortly before the fall of Antwerp, it is clear 
that Germany had threatened her neighbour five years ago, 
and the wolf would in any case have swallowed up the 
lamb, finding some cause or other for a quarrel. In resisting 
the violation of her neutrality Belgium has at least the satis- 
faction of doing her duty, and however severe her sufferings, 
the whole world has sympathised with her. Mr. Roosevelt, a 
friend and admirer of the Germans, has openly asked whether 
any weak state may hereafter trust (iermany and look to any 
protection from iriends if England and France desert her. 
Whatever the ultimate result of the war may be, the Allies 
have as yet shown no disposition to betray their ward. Germany 
was one of the signatories, be it remembered, not merely of the 
treaty of 1837, confirmed by Bismarck in 1870, but also of the 
Hague Convention of only six years ago which prohibited neutral 
states from allowing belligerent Powers to convey their armies 
or supplies through their territory. Only the Kaiser could raise 
the question ot liis position in Belgium in such indecent haste, 
if the report be conert. 

Russian <ensorship is mmh stricter than British, an/l 
the telegrams from Petrograd are rather one-sided. The 
late General Samsonoff’s defeat appears to have been much 
more severe than the telegrams acknowledged, and the 
prisoners captured by Germany in East Prussia cannot be 
said to constitute an insignificant fraction of the army employed 
by Russia in that part of Europe. However, that disaster has been 
retrieved, an equally severe defeat having been inflicted on the 
enemy who ventured to enter Poland, and an almost e<)ajEdly 
large number of prisoners have been captured by the, Rushans. 
German troops, however, arc still in Poland, and ’the Rushan 
army there is only on the defensive. In Austria, earljer 
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brilliant successes of the Russians have been followed by a lull. 
Przemysl is still holding out, Cracow is not yet approached, and 
the threatened invasion of Hungary has not yet taken place. 
In the eastern as well as the western theatre of the war we are 
not likely to hear for some time to come of vigorous offensive 
or brilliant achievement. 


Not much progress was made by Japan in reducing 
the German garrison at Kiaochau. This is well 
In Asia and fortified and would appear to be as difficult of 
Africa. approach by land as by sea. Both the land and 
the sea are mined, and the Japanese Navy has 
already made some sacrifices in bottling up the enemy’s fleet in 
the Kiaochau Bay. No opportunity has. perhaps, been given to 
the garrison to work the electric wires and blow up a battalion 
trying to force its way into the colony by land. China is be- 
lieved to have been threatened with vcngeani e for having allowed 
the Japanese to land their troops on neutral soil, and it is added 
that in reply that distracted Government declared its readiness 
to show a like favour to Germany. The position of' a w’eak 
State is always pitiable, otherwise its attempts to steer clear of 
more powerful neighbours would be amusing. Japan has acted 
up to the spirit and not merely of the letter of the treaty with 
Great Britain, but it appears she has declined to act alone and 
take all the risks upon herself. As the other Allies are not in a 
hurry to bring matters to a crisis in the Far East, nothing more 
seems to be aimed at than to prevent the German fleet from 
reaching the open sea. The one cruiser that eluded the vigilance 
of the Allies has played havoc in Indian waters. After sinking 
several ships between Rangoon and Puri, she appeared at 
Madras, poured a few shells into that town, causing the loss of 
a few lives and considerable damage to property, and having 
disported herself at the capital of French India, disappeared. It 
was reported that a Japanese warship was waiting for her at 
Colombo. The Emden, however, took no notice of her, and 
successfully, emerging from the Bay of Bengal, concealed her- 
self somewhere off the Minicoy Islands. She sent the crew of 
the ships sunk in this vicinity first to Colombo, and after a 
considerahle interval, when British cruisers were supposed to 
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be chasing her, she again reminded India of her existence and 
sent the crew of the batch of ships sunk this tune to Cochin, 
so that the alarm might gradually spread northwards. When 
the cruiser had left the B#iy of Bengal, navigation between 
Calcutta and Rangoon was officially pronounced to be reason- 
ably sale. As the Emden was being pursued, the public thought 
that the Malabaj coast was also reasonably safe, but events 
proved otherwise The exploits ol this single cruiser have 
brought home to all minds vividlv the difficulties of keeping 
the trade loutes open when even the Queen ol the Seas is- 
at w^ar with a first-class iia\al power. We must thank the 
alliance with Japan, among other factors, if a worse fate has 
not bel alien Hi-i MajObly''^ distant possessions and the commerce 
of a world-wide mpin Pnblit i>pim()n is showing signs of 
prcfening a levcr-^ion to tin old '»\stcm of ( onvoys, instead 
of relying u]M)n tin -*alef\ ol tiade 101110--, Another German 
waiship IS lepiHtccl ui h ivt escaped from the Kiaochau Bay 
leccntly, but to lia\( lun agiouud. A British waiship was 
attacked and d(stTo\ed on the Zanzibar coast when she was 
engaged in clcMninii hn boilcis, and the public do not know the 
wheieabouts ot llu c iieiny s vessel that had this piece of good 
luck Public an\u*t^ \uli thenTou bc' ily partially allayed 
bv Th(‘ captuie oi the h.mden A suin method of protecting 
trade would seem to be ruussaiv The Germans 111 both East 
and West Africa liave been active, and small successes have been 
c laimed on both sides But the most sensational event of the 
month in South Alrica was the ticachery of a Boer com- 
mander who w^ent over to the enemy Practically, the whole 
Dutch population has denounced the treachery, and General 
Botha and his party may stamp out the rebellion. This 
episode, like others, reminds one ot the risks of war to a scat- 
tered world-wide empire, and the scope that a Powe like 
Germany has to stir up liouble The German Chancellor, in 
replying to Mr. \sqiuth, only recently referred to the Boer wati 
and in his rejoinder Mi Asquith quoted General Botha's acknow^ 
ledgment that the Boer republics were fortunate in having como 
under the Biitish and not the German flag. It is well known that 
Ge neral Botha's leadership and representative character are not 
acknowledged By all. Yet his opponents seem to be in a min- 
ority. The attempts to involve Turkey in'the war hav^ trofoitn*' ' 
7 
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natdy succeeded. The seed of trouble was sown early in 
the war by two German warships which fly the Turkish flag. 

The first batch '^of Indian troops despatched to the front 
landed in France last month and newspapers 
India and the have already published glowing accounts of the 
War. reception accorded to them. Correspondents 
* from the seat of wai have begun to write in 

praise of their calm, collected bearing under fire, and they have 
, every motive to distinguish themselves by their bravery. 
MoreTndian soldiers are on their way to the seat of war, and 
an official document declaies that “ the only Indian soldiers 
who are unhappy are those who have not been chosen to go 
and fight.*" The majority of the population, however, would 
naturally think, in tlie first instance, of the ettects of the war on 
their owm daily lives, rather than of the military glory to be 
reaped by their countrymen. Notwithstanding tlie wild rumours 
that are always circulated m the bazaars, the pt ace and order 
that prevail around them arc reassuring, and the only evidence 
of the war that will come home to them w^ll be the disturbance 
of the markets. The Admiralty may assure iis that the trade 
routes are reasonably safe Yet the trade i (‘turns are eloquent ; 
they show that the routes may be sate, but foi other reasons 
the trade is bound to decline during the war, and it has rapidly 
declined* The Customs revenue has fallen and before many 
months elapse, the effects of the war on finance will have to be 
officially announced. These results are inevitable, and perhaps 
India has been more fortunate than many other parts of the 
JEmpire. Yet the uppermost thought in the minds of the 
people must be that the sooner the war ends, the better. Warm 
controversy has raged in Bombay about the help that the 
Government may render to cotton-growers and the cotton 
industry ; and this is not the only industry that requires assist- 
ance^ if 4tcan be rendered. A special officer has been deputed 
to*report’ on the question. The special officer deputed in 
Beng^ to study the question of starting new industries, does 
not seetn to have finished his investigations yet. England and 
France^ betwepn them, may supply some of the articles formerly 
obtained from Germany and Austria. Apart froni the effects 
of t1)ie war, it is desirable and necessary that the people should 
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not be led away by false reports about the march of events. 
The Bombay Government expect much advantage from public 
lectures delivered in the towns and villages of the mofussil, 
explaining the circumstances which led up to the war, the re- 
lative strength of the combatants, the disposition of the armed 
forces, and the history of the war up to date. A s5mopsis of 
the lecture has been prepared, and it will be read with much 
interest and instruction everywhere. Kegarding the Emden, 
the synopsis tells the public that this and “ other similai' 
German boats are being hunted about like mad dogs ; they 
may bite a few innocent people, but must sooner or later be’ 
caught and destroyed ” Certainly thc'y must, but until they are, 
the innocent people are having a very tr3nng time of it, and, 
indeed, throughout the war they will have to make sacrifices of 
one kind or another in almost every part of the Empire. The 
synopsis explains that iJeilin is the eventual Russian objective. 
We are not told what tin objective of the Allies on the West 
is ; it is nmiarkecl “ oni Generals know tliere 1*5 no need to risk 
a big attack on strong (Jerman positions, because the Russians 
are attacking Geirnany trom tlie East ” But the AUies have a 
common object, and by the time the Russians arrive in Berlin, 
the othei Allies uould prc'suinably be ecjually successful in QrVer- 
coming resistance At any rate we are reminded that the 
Germans have enemies to meet on every side, and if they are 
defeated or even held in the West, they will be gradually 
crushed by forces on both sides “like betel-nut in a nut-cracker.” 
The lecturer will have to admit that the nut is rather a large 
one, for the figures supplied to him m the synopsis show that 
excluding British foicns, which can be continually expanded, 
the war strength of the Allies on land is 91 lakhs, and of tSe 
cmcmies 80 lakhs. This relative position may well make the 
nut rather refractory, but the result docs not depend upon 
mere numbers. The Servians and Montenegrms, for example, 
have not yet been crushed by Austria ; they are s^d to have 
invaded Bosnia and surrounded Sarajevo. Perha;^^ the,v][pdians 
will understand the expected fate of Germany best if it^is'^^said 
that the tiger will be starved in his lair. It is, perhaps, by no 
means certain that no sustenance is received from Holland and 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. But the sticangul(atiOi|a^ 0. 
German commerce must, sooner or lateri bring on a (liais, 
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H. E the Viceroy announced at the last meeting of the 
R 1 1 t d Council that the Indian emigrantb, i\lio 

Punjabis. gone to Canada to try contlubions ^vl£h the 

Government theie and had letumed disappointed 
would be provided vnth pei uniat v a'.sibtanct bv the Indian 
Government where ne(essal^ and conveyed back to their homes 
Ihe Punjab police wtnt down to (alrutta to take them back 
When the Government’s oflti and mttntum'' wcic explained to 
the cmigiantb on bond tli< ‘Komagali Mani ’ thev at fust 
hesitated to obej but '.ubstqiuntK thtv a"u<.d to land Ihey 
were about to dispei*'! tlicmsthcs m ( ih ntt t when the^ wen 
once moie lemonstiated with ind pti'.uadtd to roint to the 
lailway station Scvnal s(oit'> wiic jnit into i special tiaia 
and left tot the Punjab Wink tiu'"' wen bi uk in ought loi 
the otheis, an altcicatum witn the mthontus seems to have 
taken place, and the cinimants snddc ul\ ojHind liu on the polite 
who do not appeal to have known puviotisK that tlu\ <aiiicd 
arms The not is said to lint la ec s^it ui d thi implovnuiit of 
soldiers who.ieturnod the fin and cisniltu^ oieiuied both 
among *lih(* assailants and the point I In iiitnie of tin alterca- 
tion has not been ofheiilh iipoiteJ ind no on J nows dchmfely 
why the emigrants attat keel tin jiolnt it li is bttn aigueel on 
behalf of the Punjabis that in (lien own toniUn tli \ had tveiy 
nght to go aiiywln 10 the V likicl ind fin \ lestnted the attempt 
to take them to their own inovuiei o ij thev well undesiiable 
foreigners in Bengal But it is not \ i known whether the 
Punjab pohec lefuscel to kavt tin in tinu oi tin Caliutta 
police insisted on tlnir tleiioit ition mil whetliei this was the 
grievance which led the emij^iants to opm hu Without know- 
ihg the facts one cannot sa\ whethci the jiolne wei* wanting 
m tact, or then assailants wiie uni<asoncibl\ tuibiihiit and 
lawless In any e-ase to open hie on the police is lathei a laic 
oeeuirenec in India, and tin atfaii was as serious as it was le- 
giettablc. As two Provincial Govcinmcnls au eoiiceined m this 
controversy, the Goveinment oi India has apjjointcd an in- 
dependent Commission to report on thi facts and the circum- 
stanct'S which" led to the voyage hav e ilso been inrluded within 
the scope of the enquiry, ( olonial public opinion has demanded 
thfit eitpeditions of armed Indians to challenge the Colonial 
authorities should be uihde impossible in tuture. It is reported 
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that an Indian emigrant in Canada has stiot an. Inspector of the 
Immigration Department. In the circumsta^l^. a. peaceful solu- 
tion of the emigration question does not seem tp be ne^ at hand. 


Peaceful 

Vocations. 


When the war broke out in Europe,, newspapers in 
England advised the people to keep their heads 
cool, to refrain from foolish demonstrations, to 
join Lord Kitchener’s new arm3r, "to attend to thoir 
^ daily vocations with quiet confidence in the authorities, to bear 
the hardships of war with fortitude, and to do everything in one's 
power to relieve the distress and sufferings of others. Our duties 
in India arc not quite so varied, nor very difficult in comparison. 
We have received from Mr. A. F. Khabardar, the well-known 
Gujarati poet, a spirited Call to Duty,” in which brave sons 
of India are tlius addressed : 


” Xow stern Duty calls you all. 
From your cottage and 3^our hall, 
Come like lions, great and small. 
Every one !” 




Some lions have indeed already gone to the West, but 
the Government has not sounded a general call to arms. In 
other ways, however, every Indian may help the vrar, especially 
by subscribing to the relief funds. Many tradesmen have been 
disturbed in their peaceful vocations, but the usual public 
questions that would have occupied the attention of the c^puntry 
in peace arc not forgotten or shelved, though they are somewliat 
overshadowed by the war. The Congress Committees haye 
practically chosen the next president, conferences meet and pass 
their resolutions as usual, and the civil administration is' carried 
on as if no war was in progress. Addressing a-Mahomedan Edu- 
cational Conference in this Presidency, H. E. Lord Willingdon 
asked why so much stress was being laid on compulsory . Urdu 
teaching in primary schools, seeing that with all its political 
associations, that vernacular will be of no use to the studeitts of 
this Presidency in their after-career in any walk oflife^'^The 
demand for Urdu, among classes who do not speak the: language 
in their homes, seems to be^'a matter of sentimenti ratlier 
of utility. In Bengal a committee " has been appointed^tiy" 
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Government to report how the curriculum of studies in girls’ 
schools may be l^ought into harmony, if possible, with the 
popular conceptions of a type of education which belits Indian 
womanhood. It is an interestmg question, on which Indian 
opimon is very much divided If the only object of female 
education were to turn out useful and obedient housewives, the 
question would present no difliculties But if i\omen may aspire 
to medical and other highei education, and if, on the other hand, 
most girls should hnish then education befoio the age oi 14, 
no reform of the picsent s^^stem will suit all and yet produce 
lemarkable results 


PRlJrTEp AND PUBUSHED AT CaXTON HouSL, FrERE RoAD, BoMBAY, 
BY G, W. AND A^E Claridge, / or the Propnetor, 

Annual Subscription^ Rs 12 ov 18s , including postage. 
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« The Beet Food 
for Infants 

Savory & Moore’s Food is made by the well-knotm 
and old established firm of Savory & Moore, Chemists to 
The King, of New Bond Street, London It has been in 
general use lor a great many years, with the best possible 
results, and is thoroughly to be relied upon. 

Children biought up on Savory Mooie's Food enjoy 
excellent hoiith, they have firm fiesh and stiong limbs, 
they cut then teeth easil>, aie free Ironi infant ailments, 
and give their parents very little trouble The Food is of 
special value as a diet foi infants reaied in India and the 
East, as the letters below tebtiiy. 

A Lady anting from the United Provinces says:— 

Ihivt brought up 1 1^0 childun in India on your food and they 
were splemhdhf an i nan til as babies The eldest of the two 

was 4J yeirs out htie btfoit going home and she was lust as strong 
and big when she went home as children who lia\e lived only in 
England. The baliy staitcd >our lood when three weeks old, 
and lb thiiMng 

An Officer in the Indian Medical Service says — 

Yom rood has sui reeded excellently with oui son He is now9i • 
months old weighs 21 lbs md Ins fiie teeth Ue is the pieture of 
health even in tlie i tying elimait of Bnima in the lains J have used 
the food also in my pi ictue in ijif iiitile diariha i due to impropei 
food, and it has icted \i i y well nearly ilways bunging about a cure ’ 

A Nurse with 25 years’ experience says 

It IS in m> exp< nenc e t ir th best food to bimg up a baby on by 
hand. 1 always lerommeiid it and hate neitt Inotuia tase where U 
has not agreal u tfh Ihr < I Id ill seem to thrive 011 it I have used and 
tried othei fouls but always go back to your lood as 1 find it a 
perfect food in e\eiy wiy ^ 

GUIDE FOR MOTHERS FREE. 

Full particuliis regarding the food md much useful infoimation on 
Infant Management are oontamed m Savory & Moore's little book, 

•* The Baby ^ a copy of which will be sent TOst fiee on leceipt df a 
card Address —Savory 6l Moore, Ltd, Chemists to The Bong, 
New Bond Street, London 
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THE TAJ AS A NEO-IMPRESSIONIST 
MASTERPIECE 


IT may si cm (lilhcult to ictoniik tin cIcIk ate lovclincsb oJ 
I tfit‘ lojnb \\hK !i Sh ih ]chdii huilt t > the inoinory of his dead 
^ wile a moiiinnciit whoM pini and ( \fjiiisite desif»n the least 
aeslhetii amongst us linds idninabU, with thi pioducts of an ait 
move ment \ hii h at lust si/:^fjit rnu^ht almost stem to be remarkable 
for a dihbeitiU ihun t ol llu un})liasaut as subject, an apparently 
desif’ned tonic m})l oi ti(lmi<|ut and i wilful disiegaid of the 
hitherto acLCjitid t.inon^ v^oMinin^ form and i olour. 

Yet 1 vent nil 11 k ]uoposition tint sofaraielhc basic influ- 
ences whii li gov (in Ihi ait of tlu Faj and the ultra modem painter 
from being antagoni^tn that ni ualil\ the* Agra mausohnim is an 
ideal e\anii)li of tin male iiali/ ition ol th< aims of the new art 
movem(mt whuh wi in hn^^land to-da> st^lc Posl-impressiomsm. 

Jhist, 1ft Us tia(< the loiiist ol those fntois w'hich have 
influenced this mw si hoot of utistic thought which only the other 
day came in ujion us horn 1 rantt with such tempestuous upheavals 
ol the ideals of oui dignified u.idtmisin, such shameful outraging 
ol the (omplac Lilly of oni aitistic ( onscienccs AdvenU, 
irrupit, invasif to niiscjuote Cicero conveniently; 

and since it has come to sta> , or at least is evidently to have a 
marked influence on our aitistn outlook, let us see whether 
we cannot loconcile it with something which w^e are quite sure is 
beautiful so as to leassure our consciences once and for all. 

We may perhaps define the aims of ^he Pioiieers of the Neo- 
impressionist movement (to give it the hardly less unsatisfactory 
title of its mothci country) as the desire to develop and apply jenore 
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completely the lessons in the psychology oi colour and form and 
the grasp of the significant of which the younger spirits under 
Manet had begun to realise the importance from the study of the 
uminous canvasses of Delacroix, who in turn had drawn his 
inspiration largely from our Turner and Constable. 

Thus the movement is not original but eclectic, as is every 
other important artistic innovation, drawing vitality from the 
thoughts which those geniuses, w'ho passed before, had bequeath- 
ed to them, endeavouring to develop them to meet the altered 
conditions of their own day. 

It is useless,'" the Impressionists of the seventies had 
cried, “ for us to plod along the same traditional path of imitative 
realism as has been followed from the days of (jrcecc until no\v — 
sheer imitation has been done as well as it is possible to do it by 
the Dutch Painters and it leads lo nothing but emptiness as is 
plain fiom the painters still aiound us to-day whose little souls 
seem to peter out in a blather of sentimental lealism which nause- 
ates us. Jlesides, how shall we mutate liteialh the whole vast 
orchestration of Nature’s bounty in colour and light with a few 
tubes of opaque subsuince such as we possess for paint, and 
why should we wish lo imitate labouonslv and inadequate!}^ w’hat 
Nature offers everywhere in unattairuible profusion ? Actual 
imitation is even imposable, since it can be but comparative, the 
substituting of a few tlums} rolours to repiesent the mighty 
gamut of tones and subtletic'S ofleied by XatuK , the imposing of 
a limited scale of whicli one flat tone symbolises a whole series of 
lints, as if one were to try and render a sonata in one octave."' 

So they determined to produc e the effect ot sunlight by other 
means than literal imitation, and poured ovci scicntilic tieatises 
on optics and split up tlie spectrum into its primary colours, and 
by an intricate technic al system ot imposed hacdiures of paint, 
produced canvasses which seemed indeed marvels of shimmering 
light but which had gained their irridesccnce at the expense of 
sacrificing all beauty of form and line. So pointillisme died 
at birth, as all the children born of the union of art and science 
must, though it left a deep and abiding influence on the colour 
iof the next generation. 

These arose^ and pipndered deeply on the causes of things. 
Tile spot-impressionists had not been entirely successful, it was 
true. ; Their children • had been still-bom. Yet they had con- 
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tributed much to art. They had saved the French art which 
counted from the paralysing worship of the sentimental and 
the clogging ritual of academism. Yet Ingres, the high-priest of 
academic artificiality, had been a great painter, and he was no less 
academic than Bouguerrau himself wliose canvasses filled them 
with such indescribable nausea. But while the subject of both 
Ingres and Bouguerrau W’as almost identical, and the paintings 
ol the one were noble, and the other ignoble. Yel I^embrandt had 
seemed noble even in the painting of a hunk of beef roasting on a 
spit. It must therefore be that the subjet 1 was nothing, but the 
inspiration everything, that if the soul oi the Curator were noble, 
his painting, whatever its subject, would reflect that nobility. 

Then they remeinbenHl that the Impiessionists, by means of 
their strange technique, had f)roduced ts of light vastly more 
luminous than the realists had ever succeeded in obtaming by 
their methods of so-called direct (yet truly comparative) 
imitation. 

They recalled tlic strange riot of colour in Turner’s later sea- 
scapes by which onc' can realise exactly his feedings of the moment 
and remembered llu' storv of Iiow the old artist, when a critic had 
f'omplaincd that the ^ails oi tlie funeral ship in his Burial of 
Wilkie ” were ton dark to be natural, had growled out wish that 
he had paint with whu h to make thorn blacker. And with that 
they also remembered how tlie old maslers had loved to dispose 
their lines cunninglv so as to assist the feeling of their paintings, 
El Greco conveying the nervous rcstlessnc^ss ol Ins spiritual exal- 
tation in his flame-like compositions, and even how old Ucello 
the Florentine, when he could bring himst If to forget his experi- 
ments ill perspective', had arranged the clash of lines in his battle 
scenes in sympathy with his subject. 

And to clinch it, they quoted Delacroix to each other ; — “ Si 
a unc composition intcressante par Ic choix dii sujet, vous ajoutez 
unc disposition de lignes qui augment c V impression, un clair 
obscur saisissant pour V imagination, unc* couJeur adapt^e aux 
characteres, c'esl Fharmonie et scs coinbinaisons adapt^e a une 
chant unique." 

So reasoning among themselves, they arrived at the vitajl^ 
conclusion that every true artistic production was an emotional 
experience, and that depth of feeling was the inspired source from 
which all great artistic endeavour must spring, and paint or plaster 
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served only as the language in which their emotional experience 
was to be materialised. 

But to acquire this deep communion with the nature of their 
subject, they realised that they must keep themselves simple in 
soul, even though their intellects wore essentially and brilliantly 
modern. They saw the faith of a little child the sublimcst of all 
attributes, and that it was to their child-lifte faith, deepened but 
not obscured by emotional tensit^ , that all the great primitive 
artists owed the sublime nobilit\ of then masterpieces. So 
that genius conceived the Sphinx and set il down at Ghizeh. 
eternally contemptuous^ vet cwr tt>leranl ol man’s littleness, and 
Giotto, greatly striving and so gn ally noble thiough his depth 
of feeling and earnestness of purpose in spite of want ol perspective 
and difficulties of tethniiiue 

With their contempoi aric s aiound them still intoxicated by 
their owm adroitness, and rieating works imply as a bubble of 
all else, they saw in technique only a snau* and a delusion, obscuring 
the essential attiibute of greatness 

So they cast it aside «is fai as possible mil stming wdth a 
deep emotional concentration and simph' «*ai nc --^tuess ol purpose 
to sense the significance of wliat ]> imtcd, ihc^ used form and 
colour only in so far as thc^ miglit s(i\(' to translate materially 
this one essential of sigmlirance. canng nothing lor imitation ol 
outward forms as such 

So Cezanne, w’lth noble simplicity in lus heart, yet capable 
of the most subtle grasp ot the hidden ihythm in Nature, w^ent 
forth into the fields and painted those landscapes of his w’hieh, 
when you understand them sing to you of the deep, silcmt beauty 
of the w'oods, of the buds thiobbing in tlie womb of their great 
rich-coloured branches, leady to burst into Ic'af, while the tender 
subtle blue of the sky vibrates above .ind the grc'en corn springs 
fresh and full of sap, and you feel the whole' bounty of Nature 
overwhelming you from a few square feet of canvas. 

Or he W'ould paint his owm head for you to read the depths of 
the great tender soul therein , and though always he conceals the 
power of his technique, yet his painting is of marvellous delicacy 
spite of the overpowering strength of it 

* And this because, possessed of great genius and nobility of 
soul, he realised profoundly the significant and sought to reproduce 
hat only. 
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And so with Gaugin, that strange hybrid of France and Africa, 
who lived first in Brittany and there pah^fed the legends of Chris- 
tianity and the simple country folk, infecting his canvasses with 
the slow passionate fever burning m his veins, and later, finding 
his place more surely amongst his mother's people, showed us the 
depths of their queer languid natures in the rich colours of their 
exotic surroundings. 

He could draw the essence from a bunch of tropical fruit so 
magically that even in a London drawing-room they seem to 
reek of the hot sensuousness of the equator. 

And the simple and violent-souled Van (iogh who, in his 
own swirling technique, could paint sunfloweis so that their 
rankness is a veritable pain to the senses. 

Thus by deliberately rejecting imitation, by using form and 
colour as tlu^ir servants, and above all by intense emotional 
identification with the subject of their creation, these great men 
have given us the significant in art 

Now let us return to tlie Taj Mahal with its delicate reflection 
shimmering in the water'^ ol the Jumna at Agra 

It was* built, we know, by the gnef-stricken Emperor ol 
Delhi, Shah Jehan, as j tomb for his beloved queen Miimtaz 
Mahal, on her death in < liildb(‘d in the year 1629 

Mr. Havell has eloquently and surcmctly disposed of the 
theory that the design was anything but the work of an Oriental, 
and indeed this does not lure concern us But the strongest 
link in my chain of evidence is the pow er of the sensation which 
possesses you of being actually in the presence of a beautiful and 
noble woman , immediately you enter the great gateway before the 
tomb and see the whole delicate beauty of the building rising 
directly before you. 

Wlien r first visited the Taj some ycais ago, I thought 
perhaps my experience of this sensation w2ls due to some 
emotional acuteness in my own temperament, but now that I 
realise how great is the number of pilgrims to the shrine with 
whom I share it, I am convinced that the something feminine 
inherent in the building was deliberately intended to be felt by^ 
the designer. , * 

I do not say consciously, for almost all genius is unconscious 
of the essential laws by which it works, .but the inspirin^^idea 
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was none the less deliberate for not liaving been previously 
materialised into actual avowed intention. 

Genius cannot analyse the power which governs the birth 
of its creations, though it does sometimes try and confuse more 
humble minds by telling them that design depends on symmetry 
and series, when in truth it depends entirely on its own innate 
gifts of selection and inspiration. 

Similarly, I do not, of course, maintain that the arguments 1 
have here put into the mouths of the Neo-impressionists were 
actually materialised in speech, but they are none the less the 
^rue ideals towards which they soared and which influenced the 
course of their flight 

I believe, moreover that this sensation is capable ol being 
experienced almost equally forcibly without any previous know- 
ledge of the history of the building, or the existence of Nur Jehan 
herself ; in fact, I believe the appeal to be entirely emotional and 
in no way a sentimental one. 

I imagine the genius who first conceived the building to have 
been deeply moved by the distracted grief of his king, and able 
to realise truly something of that sorrow m Ins sensitive Indian 
mind. This mind, trained by the ait traditions of those 
ancestors who had carved the reliefs of Ellora and Elephanta to 
interpret materially in stone the metaphysical philosophy of hh 
religion, conceived a design, whether unconsciously or deliberately 
which should embody the personality of the beautiful dead queen, 
or in other words he intended to materialise in her tomb the signi- 
ficance of an ideally beautiful and noble w oman 

Profoundly inspired to great emotional sensitiveness, while 
employing a purity of line and tender grace of contour in the 
modelling, he selected for medium the most sensitive white marble 
which seems, at all times, to float unearthly and sethcrial as a 
dream in the Indian atmosphere', and leflects on its tender surface 
each delicate tint with which the light caresses it. 

Thus in the early morning, wlien the rising sun first kisses 
the tender rounded dome, she blushes as it were divinely confused 
at being caught asleep, and seems to stir her dainty form, stretching 
beautiful arms" to banish sleep. 

And each hour she takes on a different feminine aspect. 
At noon she is serene in Aie noble loveliness of a beautiful queen. 
But in the evening when the sun has sunk and she is left trembling 
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in a dim greenish twilight, then you feel it is no live woman but 
the soul of one long since dead before you and the sadness of her 
loss is almost unbearable till the moon* rises at last and, bathing 
this delicate masterpiece’s unearthly beauty in his pale beams, 
leaves you less despondent and dimly glad that she had been so 
beautiful and so deeply loved. 

It is not, of course impr aible that the conception of the 
design which was chosen by the Emperor out of the many models 
for his lady’s tomb offered for selection, should have come from a 
Mahomedan's brain. 

Indeed, that in a Mahomedan court preference should have 
been given 1 o the work of a co-religionist, seems only what we should 
expect, and that any European should have been the original 
designer is a theory so wildly untenable from every point of view 
that it is difficult to understand how it could ever have been 
considered seriously. Certainly, the technical details of the Taj 
are strikingly Mahomedan, being practically exquisite enlargements 
carried out in marble of the illuminations which fill the initial 
'pages and borders of Qorans and other literature valued by the 
Mubalmans, and we know them to have been executed by 
Mahomedans w^ho are named together with the Hindu experts 
who specialised in other details in the Padshah Namah, Indeed, 
the whole building considered under a coldly architectural analysis 
might be similarly described, in spite of the presence of certain 
Hindu symbols in its ornamentation ; but the feeling infused 
into the whole is so essentially Hindu or more properly Indian, 
that it seems impossible to deny the strong intuition, which after 
all is the true test of all great art, that the original conception could 
only have been the work of either an indigenous native of the 
country, or one who had imbibed her sentiment so thoroughly 
as to have to made it his own. In the contemporary Indian 
accounts, it is true, the original design is attributed to one Ustad 
Isa, a celebrated architect from Shirazor Rum, but this cannot be 
necessarily held as proof that a Mahomedan was responsible for 
the original model chosen, as the “ Faithful ” are notoriously 
loath to mention any fact in their historical chronicles which 
might bring credit to a religious opponent, and supposing a Hindu 
to have been the designer, the credit would probably have 
been given officially to the most lionvenient Musalmaii to 
hand. 
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%e Court, chronicle, the Padshah Namah, does not mention 

the name of the designer, only citing those two nobles who actually 
superintended the building with other specialists employed on 
details of its construction. 

Takin^g into consideration the Hindu love of symbolism and 
that the whole teaching of the art tradition of this people for 
centuries before the iconoclastic Mahomedan arrival had been 
the materialization of abstract ideas, it seems to me that it is far 
more probable that this beautiful monument of an Emperor's 
eternal love at Agra was the creation of a Hindu brain. 

But whether it be the conception of Hindu, Moghul, Persian 
or Turk, certain it is, to quote Mr. Havcll that The Taj was 
meant to be feminine, the whole conception and every line and 
detail of it expresses the intention of the designers." 

This is Sir Edwin Arnold's description, a deep and true 
interpretation," of the meaning of the Taj : — 

“ Not architecture ! as all others are. 

But the proud passion of an Emperor's love 
Wrought into living stone, which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty shrining soul and thought ; 

as when some face 

Divinely fair unveils before our eyes, 

Some woman beautiful unspeakably 
And the blood quickens, and the spirit leaps. 

And will to worship lends the half yielded knees, 

While breath forgets to breathe, — So is the Taj," 

And this magic embodiment of a woman’s soul in a marble 
shrine has been attained architectonically in exactly the same way 
as Matisse and the masters of the Neo-impressionist school to-day 
seek to obtain their effects, by deliberately eschewing direct 
imitation, and employing a system of form and line essentially 
similar to those pf the object to be depicted, in such a manner 
that the material form of their creation may convey through the 
senses the significance of that object subjectively realised by 
intense emotional and mental identification with it. 

Which aftef all is only another proof of the truth of the 
hackeneyfed.old ^dage that there is nothing new under the sun." 

I . ^ ^ * J . G. WILLOUGHBY, 

AurangisA^f ;; 
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Was. Thi don Goi'»l d< r Zeilen hoisst, 

Das ist im (ininrl dei Heiien eignet Geist, 

In tlem die Zeiten ach bcspiegeln. 

Goethe 

L uthers wot U V^dc Ualf bitlUs There are words spoken 
iti certain turns, plat e^ inti f nt umstances, and tliere are acts, and 
events, and me idents at t oinpaiiK d, oi unai ( ompanied by words, which, 
with the i)eis()n ^pfakint^, oi acting, as the cential hgurc in a milieu, 
constitute juia^is and i kind ot jut tuie-w ntmf^ that po-asess a d 3 Tiamic 
power rills pDwii ma\ hi piactjc cd oi speculative, or moral, or 
nesthetK , oi it in i\ ^ t liiunoious , but in whatever spheie these images 
OI juiluiis ina\ 1)1 -in at tual l*i( I oi Kjuotlurid in memory by tlie 
plastic powii t>( tJu mMi^mation tlu\ ujuisent the best in tliat 
liaiticidai splint Tl tin \ ai< not the best tlu^ soon fade and die aw^ay 
Tliey list abo\i tin oidinnv livclol t\ti>da\ lih They arc like the 
tops of mountain'- likt' tlu 1 iil,]i spins, aiul jininacles, and steeples, like 
buds fi^int; abovi a ct^ilain lu iw^lit wliiih (atcli the glow of the level 
ia\s of tlK Using, oi tin siltm* sun w hi le evt ry tiling below is massed 
log! tin 1 in sli.i low oi unitmaikabh gi< ^ Imniimbercd facts and 
ob]icts, paitelled out in stpnati spin i is of e\istence, or activity, 
lead u]) to them , but iIksi aloiu as upiesentiug the best, the apex 
the zinith th(' blossom is it wtit ami possessing an mhcienl d3mami 
powei, bei ome symbols oi t^lxs, and absorb all the rest They possess 
somt special vitalising (|uallt^ out oi tin oidmai\ They are stamped 
with iiatuie’s hall-maik of excellenci Iheie aie otjjiers of the same 
kind, but thev are static These alone lia\e nsen to the dynamic, 
like stagnant watei laised to the tempeialnre ol steam, inert wood or 
coal that begin- to glow at the kindling liinperatuie, the elecfric fluid 
that exists e\ei 3 wlicie. but condenses into spark, or dazzling fork- 
lightning, only undei special conditions, the lotus that gro-ws silently 
and unseen in the dark depths, and, ris^g above the surface, flames 
out m radiance, the dragon-fly that, after slow and successive evolutions, 
ascends its slimy reed, and, coming in contact with the light air 
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of this upper world, flies away on its bright wings of gossamer. If 
this world is a great fermenting vat, they represent the wine of life. 
Such are these dynamic images and pictures, when 

In vacant, or in pensive mood 
They flash upon that inward eye. 

Which is the bliss of solitude. dk 

They are the very nerves and sinews of history and biography, if*these 
are to be a living force, and not a mere compilation, or a chronology. 
The harnessing and utilising of this power is what gives to the works 
of Plutarch and Carlyle a vigor and vitality, which will make them last 
for ever — none understood its value better than thee^ two great writers 
on man and his history. Nor is it in great matters only that these 
images have power, — they are sucli 

As have no slight or trivial influence' 

On that best portion of a good man's life, 

His little nameless unremembered acts > 

Of kindness and of love. 

John Bun3^an looking at the thief that was being led to the gallows, 
and saying : — “ There goes John Bun\’an— but for the grace of God : 
Samuel Johnson, then a poor student, getting up one morning, and 
finding at his bedside a pair of boots which someone had compassionate- 
ly placed there lor him, examining it \%ith his near-sighted eyes, but 
with manly thoughts in that young head of liis, and then flinging the 
boots out of the window : the same Samuel Johnson, then an old man, 
standing bare-headed m the rain in the street of Utoxeter, as an act of 
filial piety and repentance, and reproaching liimscif for a long past 
disobedience of the wishes of his father, who had once kept a bookstall 
in that place : again, this same man, carrying home on his shoulders a 
poor starving fainting girl of the town — so great w as his love for the poor, 
the fallen, and the afflicted, so little did he care for the pos.siblc sneer, or 
the decision of fools, w^hen he w’as called on to act at the bidding of duty, 
or generous sympathy : Benvenuto Cellini sitting up the whole night by 
the furnace which contained his Perseus : Jane Welsh Carlyle ‘-itling 
awake for half tfie night, and watching the oven wdiicli contained 
the loaf which was her first attempt in that sphere of housewifery : 
the same Jane Welsh Carlyle, unknown to everj^one, rolling up in a 
piece of paper two of the candles which had been purchased on a special 
occasion by her mother whom in a hasty moment she blamed for her 
extravagance, — and immediately repented of having done so, — and 
recording as her last request .that these candles should be burned at 
her deathbed — a request that was duly carried out,* (see* Carlyle's 
pathetic remarks on this incident in his reminiscences) : Nelson put- 
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^ing the telescope to his blind eye, and declaring that. he could not see 
the flag lowered ; or, in the moment of victory at Trafalgar, with his 
dyipg breath saying, Kiss me Hardy " — this in any other man, and in 
any other circumstances, would have appeared weak, or effeminate; 
here however was the true point of pathos, and the heroic sublime ; 
such is the peculiar privilege of the man and the occasion which 
are out of the ordinary : Wolfe reading the stanzas of Gray^s elegy, 
and remarking that he would rather be the writer of that noble poem 
than the conqueror of Quebec ; and later, when struck by the fatal 
ball, asking his comrades to support him, so that his brave fellows may 
not see him fall, and uttering with his last breath, ‘T die happy, ** when 
informed of the day’s victory : the young Schiller, whom his 
mother could not find anywhere in the house, and who was at last 
found among* the branches of a high tree which he had climbed, and 
from that station was wondering at and admiring the terrific display 
of nature in the lightning flashes, and the cannonade of a thunder- 
storm : the great Goethe, after eighty years of such a life as 
seldom falls to the lot of the sons of men, closing his eyes with the last 
words, "'Mehr Licht, — MchrLicht,” words which have since become the 
watchwords of science, and culture and progress ; the old Scandinavian 
King and Warrior, sitting in his chair for the last time, and soliloquising 
on the approacli of death — Wah-Wah — what great power is this 
that drags down the strength of the greatest Kings ?” Napoleon cutting 
short the babel of those who were vainly striving to fish out a pedigree 
for him from the distant past, with the words of common sense — " My 
patent of nobility dates from the battle of Montenotte” ; or asleep on 
a camp chair after the battle of Wagram ; or awaking from a sleep while 
sitting with folded arms at a council of war after Eylanu, and sa3dng 
half to himself — “ Is it a dream then, or a reality ” ; or afloat on the Nile, 
looking up at the stormy heavens, and sa 5 nng as in a reverie — "But 
what about all that ” ; or reining in his horse, and contemplating 
the distant sound of a chapel bell (Emerson has remarked on this) ; 
or after night had closed on the rout of Waterloo, turning his horse 
round, with the thought of walking back to the fatal field — ^mighty 
somnambulist of a vanished dream ; or closing the New Testament 
with these remarkable words — " Vou know I am an understander 
of men — but He was no man : Nay, after every attempt to take 
Hougomont had failed, saying — “ O that all these Eilglish bullets were 
buried in my body*' — “Unhappy man,” saj^ Victor Hugo in a ^ 
remarkable passage of his Les Miserables, "thou wert reserved for French ' 
bullets” : Cromwell, pointing to the mace on the Speaker's; table, and 
saying — ^“Take away that bauble ” ; or oi^ another occasion, Wheii jthe.. 
rabble were cheering him as he drove past in his charicit^^^ ^^ar^g. 
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with life keen Insight ^intb human nature, and fact— ' These people^ 
would do the same if they saw me driving to the gallows ** : Themis- 
tocles, obliterating self in the interests of his country, and sa3dng — 

" Strike but hear me'* : Plato in the garden of the Academy, meditating 
on the immortality of the soulj: Socrates discoursing on high and noble 
themes, with the bowl of hemlock in his hand : Scaevola holding his 
hand in the fire that consumed it : the dying Mirabeau, to a friend who 
was holding up his head — " Yes, hold up that head, — would 1 could 
bequeath it thee ** : Keats bequeathing to his friend, the painter Severn, ^ 
"all the joy and happiness which he never possessed ” ; or parting from 
Coleridge, w^hom he met on the road, and coming back again to shake 
hands with him, that he might carry away with him the memory 
of having pressed his hand : the blind Milton dictating a sonnet on 
his blindness, and the noble line — " as ever in my Great Taskmaster's 
eye**: Vergnieaud, on the last night before the execution of the Girondists, 
saying, with bitter irony — “ We thought wo were in Rome, but we are 
in Paris — the soil of France is too weak to nourish the roots of civic 
liberty'*: Burns, standing and musing in the untinished furrow, 

where he had ploughed up a daisy, or the nest of a held mouse : Addison 
calling his son to his bedside to see how a Christian can die : Galileo, 
a prisoner of the Inquisition, rising from his knees, and murmuring — 

" It moves for all that : ” the generous and tht* elii\ alrous Sydnc5^ 
taking from his lips the untasted bottle of water, and giving it to a dying 
soldier : Alexander the Great throwing into tla desert sand the cup 
of water, and refusing to quench his thirst alone : Carlyle sitting 
down, and rew^riting the first volume of his French Revolution, which 
had been accidently destroyed by a friend ; Johnson writing his 
Rasselas, one of the noblest productions of the human mind, to pay 
the expenses of his mother's funeral ; Caesar, alter a long and painful 
indecision, crying — " Jacta est aJea — and swimming across the 
Rubicon ; and at a later stage, wht n struck witli the mortal stab, 
expiring ' with the last w^ords — Et tu Brute : " Fredc idek the Great 
on his return to Berlin, after the ccmvulsions of the Seven Years' W'ar, 
stealing unawares into a corner of the Chapel, where he was discovered 
sitting alone in the dusk of evening, and weeping bitterly (und cr 
weinte bittcrlich) ; on another occasiAi, wlic'n lie saw the people gaping, 
and laughing at a caricature of himself, nailed high up on a street wall, 
ordering his attendants to hang the placard lower, so that his good 
peof)le may not hurt their necks by having to look up ; and again, when 
hisMihister of Education was expatiating on the inherent goodness of hu- 
man nature^ cuttiiig him short with the words — “ Ach mein lieber Sulzer, 
er kennt niclit -diese verdamijste Race " — an utterance that will long be 
remembered, criticised, and perhaps misunderstood ; or, after the rout 
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at Kunersdorf, when ht was found sitting on the fallen tnuik of a hollow 
tiee, and tracing faguies in the sand with lub stick — ^his fortune being 
at its nadir Luther, in the lace of implacable hostility, pressing on 
to Woims, and fighting there the great battle of Christendom , or sit- 
ing alone m the ^^arLburg, and translating the Bible, and pitching his 
inkstand at the de\il lumsiJf — ^lic believed it was the devil, and the 
maik remains on the wall foi the wonder and admiiation of succeeding 
ages, and ol men who do not believe tven in a devil Cortez disem- 
barking in another htmispheie, and burning his ships Kant, when all 
attempts to administer pailiati\( s and nourishment had failed, expuing 
with the words It is enough which men remember long afterwards, 
and which become typn al symbolic il m^tliieal, and the nucleus lor 
endless coruscalions ol thought, and senlimc nt— such is the wonderful 
inherent energy wrapped up m the personalities ol these chosen men 
the mighty Swill great e\cn m elecav liis hie s woik ended when he 
wa^ told that the peo])]e wue lighting bonfues to celebrate the 
birthday ol the 11 ( li unpiou ind hi lie tae toi slow munnuiing — It is 
no use- the> hid be ltd let it alone Sii Ihomas Moore at the 

bloc k loking ibc nt the '-lioitiu s'^ ol lus in ck ind pomtinu, to tlie basket, 
auel e oiisoling Ills fi 11 nd With the lernuktlMl then heads will meet 
there Id \1< biaiu lu M>li]<)<|msm^ 11 1 wtie oflered liuth in one 

hand and the pm into! Iiuthintlu othei I would e boost, the pui suit 
of Ituth ' ( (jinte the high prit st ol liumanity hmshmg hi*^ meal 

with tJie slow eatiiis ol i e ill'll ol bie ul and with tliou^hts compas- 
sionatcl\ turned on ihe pool Viehiiiieelcs in the saek of Syracuse, 
asking the Rom in soldnis not to disturb the circles he hid traced 
in the sand Newton the Chiisti in s( k ntist 'nipiessed with the paltii- 
ncss and the iittei insiilhe le ne > e»l hum in knowledge remarking — " 1 
have been but picking up slul]‘> on the ^le d oee in of rmth these are 
only a lew rande m iniii^s liom the immense held ol literature, of 
biography of histoiy of liumanitv itself 

The centicilhguie in ill these d>nimie images and pictures, is the 
man of high and e xlraoidinaiy peisonality who is in tune with Nature, 
and her eteinal harmonies hei Jimiiaiieiit splendours, revcalable ancl 
educible m all her forms, and substance in thought, m action, in emo- 
tion, waiting onlv tor the propel time and eiicumstance to blossom into 
visible beauty, locked up in maibh like the idea of the sculptor, till it is 
emancipated by chisel and hammer 1 akc thrs cxeeptronal personality 
away, and substitute another, and the scene, the circumstance, the 
milieu, resolves itscll into the commonplace, the flat, and the Static. 
These dynamic images do not repeat themselves, nor can they be 
imitated Nature breaks the lyre after hiving struck the chord, and 
thus safeguards the genuine from the spurious. The best imitation will 
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be but a. feeble copy of a great original — its banality will prevent its 
passing current. Nature allows room for pantomimes, known as ' such, 
but no room for the charlatan, and the mountbank, masquerading 
under her label. Lambert failed when he attempted to imitate Cromwell, 
and even the younger Goethe sank under the commanding personality 
of his father. Another excellence may be produced, but the same comes 
not again. The mould in which the central personality had been caste 
is broken ; and in all her inexhaustible stores Nature has not another 
exactly like it. Even in the life of the individual no two events, or 
sets of circumstances will ever be the same. The occasion that is lost, 
or wrongly applied, or wantonly gambled away, will never come again 
in the 'feame form. Endless variety without repetition — this is what 
critics, like Coleridge, and DeQuincey, dipping their buckets deep in 
the well of Shakespear's mind and art, have emphasised as the 
essential characteristic that separates his works from all other human 
productions — so complete is the fusion in them of art and nature 

It is not easy to analyse the samples given above, or to say exactly 
wherein lies the secret of their power and bcduty They somehow^ 
possess the power of striking consonant chords ol electrifying things 
stagnant, of rivetting themselves in the memory b\ novelty, by con- 
trast, or by hidden associations, ol focussing, on to themselves the other- 
wise dissipated attention — they go home Thus the first of the series 
has for incident a thing of common occurrence, gazed at and gaped at by 
thousands in every age and country, but there w^a^^ only one man, 
who,” under circumstances so prosaic and unpromising, could say — 
" There goes John Bunyan— but lor the giacf of God ” — words heard 
by some friend or bystander, and handed down to posterity, to grow 
and fructify for ever in the great seed field of time— such is the 
peculiar influence of the man in unison w’lth nature. 

The amazing naturalness, after they have been produced, is what, 
in these images, appears to be the most extraordinary. Nature likes 
to produce variety out of sameness — deep liiddcn in the monotony, 
and the oneness of her atoms, electrons, and forces, she is ever striving to 
produce a diverse multitude of effects, like* the shifting forms ol the 
kaleidoscope, from a few chips of glass, or stone ; and it has been said 
that she has her own enjoyment in it too — 

^ Was geht dich s an ? 

Hab’ icb doch meine Freude d'ran I 

Yet it seems as if the •age for the production of these d5mamic 
images^ and pictures, is fast disappearing, and giving place to the age of 
criticism^, amd commercial values. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Wordsworth 
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have lamented it, and have also hinted at what they^thoUgbt tqt be the 
cause. ^ “ 

The world is too mu(3i with us : late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste ,our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; > 

Tlie winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And arc up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, w(' are out of tunc ; 

It moves us not. — Great God * I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; ’ 

So might I, standing on this ]>leasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising fiom the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathe<l horn. 

The samples given above arc all from tht' West — some from before 
and some from after, the Christian Eia - and, strange as it may appear, 
the latter could not havt rt»me about without Christianity, and tin 
former hold ('hizstiai ily in ‘solution ('hrist janity says Kmers^ou 

comes within the c xlzau-^tiiig ct-miaii atioiis ot Plato- -the potential, 
as distinguish d lioni the * Uu I 

Are tlieie none tin n U) bt h>uml in the Last ? None — -except oii' 
and that is tlu soiiice and Lounraiii of cdl the rest ; for whatever there 
IS of sublime, or l>« aulilnl tiact'able to that one great and absoibmg 
power and personality , evtrylhing h ads up to, and, in return, catches 
a refulgence from that crown ol gloiy ; lor that power is immanent, 
and manifests itself in <‘very act ac < ompli’-hed in every word spoken 
and every foot-print that was trodden by the Son of Man, 


Nagpur^ 


B. G. STEINHOFF. 
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"WHAT IF I WERE A WOMAN.” 

I T was evening. A gentle wind blew around us. The sea 
'was quite calm. The waves chanted a wild luxuriant music. 
We were walking arm in arm on the sea shore — my mother and I. 
We had walked long. My mother pleaded fatigue. “ Come 
child, we.^all return,” she said. I turned round silently — auto- 
matically. My mind was very busy. Indeed, < 1 had not uttered 
a single word during the walk. My mother was either occupied 
with her own thoughts or she did not wish to disturb me ~ 
whatever it was, she never made an effort for conversation. 

Suddenly I turned round and asked, "Mamma, what if 1 were 
a woman ? ” For a moment my mother looked perplexed. She 
then burst out into a laugh. ' Oh, dear me t " she cried " wh^ , 
you would have beer, married long ;’nr( •! I ast foui years 

Indeed ! ,1 would have been long wedded, for I a^n past eighteen 
now and fourteen is a very late marriageable age for the average. 
Indian girl. This opened quite a new channel for iny thoughts. 
We returned home to a late dinner. Immediately I retired tr 
rest. No sleep however ! I left my bed. The moon shorn 
brisk and brilliant. Her rays shimmered on my bedstead 

Dear D ^lay there drowned in sweet sleep. . How happy was he f 

Innocent child ! He looked quite handsome. I surveyed m}^!; 
in a mirror and really, far from boasting, in my night clothes an^ 
loose toilette I looked exquisite enough to be loved. What then I 
thought at that hour of midnight if I were a beautiful yotmg girl > 
Yes, vihat then ? 1 threw myself on a sofa and dreamed of it. 
It a 4ism^. and yet a luxuriant dream. Indeed, my future 
and l^ippiness would have greatly depended on my birth. Who 
knousl.i'I. might have bera a princess, an heiress or a fanner girli 
These ;4fefxact prospects a^eof course to be considered, but as a girA 
whiat.;Wquld 1 have been 1 As I am, I would have been " quit4 
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cliarming. ” As a little girl I wo^d have laughed ‘gaily, sang 
merrily and carolled freely. As a maiden I whuld have loved 
freely, for I possess, even though I am of the sterner sex, a very 
soft mild heart which is burning with lov^. I am a gobd lover, 
a lover in my own way to love charitably and I would have 
made quite an ideal beloved. But it is possible I might have 
been deserted or not loved in return. That would have indeed 
been heart-breaking. It is a shocking thought. No,'Uo, I must 
have been loved. Oh yes, but whom should I have loved ? Of 
course, a handsome youth. I would not have cared for much 
beauty. I would have preferred to look into the heart rather than 
into the face. For faces, by the bye, are often, why very often, 
very deceitful. I would have seen whether he could love, whether 
his heart was capable of feeling love and whether his mind was 
capable of retaining love, but all these are considerations for me 
regarding my 1o\'er. As a loving girl 1 would have loved before 
marking anything of this. Whether as princess, heiress or farmer 
girl, I could hav(' and would have loved. No one could have shut 
my eyes or shut the outlet of my heart. But alas ! I could not 
have married the m iu 1 loved, for liere in fndia our ciders settle 
the match. Tn fact, malch-.'iiaking Is a great event. The famih' 
holds quite i s.a! ' ' .t. <>‘uri to deeid'- the •vhero near!', 

ail v;ho .U' '•■u ‘.r:-.’. c' to b; so, v- r; 

actively ta;.t [).u'. .ui.! uu-n ^ wouKi iiave been , told that .i 
husband has bc'.'n found out for me. " There he is.” my aunt 
would have said. I would have looked slyly, for look at him I 
must, and stolen a glance. Could I have loved him? Yes, this 
question would have been predominant were I a grown-up girl, 
but not at a child ;ige, and matches here arc settled when we 
are quite children, before 10. A shower of reproaches from 
the old crones w'ould have rained if this was not done. 
Therefore from my childhood, in case of my being a girl of 
ordinary means, I would have been taught what a husband was.^ 
Before I could know what was love, I would have been schooled 
to be a wife. This is the key to aU useless controversy about 
marriage happiness in Indian life. As a princess or an heiress, how- 
ever, I would have taken quite a different attitude. I. woul4^ave 
been married late, late enough for me to^know whether:!' or 
not. That would have been some satisfaction at least.' Foi it is a 
misery to marry with the conviction “ I capnot loyepijr h^jbapd.^’ 
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But in 6uch a case I would have at least resisted and perhaps 
successfully. I would have selected my lover myself. But 
would my selected hanc^ have loved inc ? Indeed it is a problem, 
for here we arc not to4alk to each other, i.e., not to make love. 
We are to marry first and make love after. What a contrast 
between the East and the West, and so it always is. As an 
ordinary girl, however, no one would have consulted me. But if 
I were educated, — and Western books teach us to love — ^what 
would I have thought of a husband fixed like a lamp-post 
since years for me ? Very poorly indeed. I would never 
have loved yet I would have been maniod. Western education 
would have been my ruin — my marriage an exile from love’s 
region. But nevertheless I would have made a good wife. Our 
girls are taught to be good wives, and though we often have 
a tussle, we are usually very faitbliil. But this would have 
depended again on my nature. What if it were boisterous. Then 
indeed I would have been lost. Oh ! I raiinol think of it. Similai 
would have been my fate as a married woman, were 1 a piincess 
or an heiress, if I had not km‘d 11 I luid loved, then, indeed, 

quite a heaven of bh'-s would o|uui 0 d ifli for me equall} 

m a palace and in n rottage 1 \\n} Id \L\vf !oved to nestle 

iny beloved to sleep in my arms 1 vwuid htive lulled him to a 

soft repose. I would have sung such aii'. Js would please him 
1 would havo loved to go for moon-light walks with him. Very 
true, very true indeed all this, but I leave a^^idc quite a possible 
calamity, a very great misfortune indeed. What if I were a 
widow ? Oh ! horrible, how horrible ! I shudder even now at the 
idea. The poor Indian widow, whoever she may be, is 
quite a miserable creature. As* a rule she is doomed to subordi- 
nation. She is compelled to work like a maid-scrvant at home. 
She is under the ban of society outside. She can never deck 
herself with clothes or ornaments. With the hair shorn off she 
appears quite a witch. I am sure James the First would have 
persecuted sSl these devilish looking old crones. But this, 
barbarous practice is falling off. So far so good. That is some ( 
consolation at least. Otherwdse, the poor widow so long as 
she young, lirod den under a hailstoim of abuses, would have 
felt life galling. Oh ! L cannot bear to think of it. Our 
widowers are happy, for they can remarry. Our poor widows 
cannot. How iniquitoui this is! And yet all our boasted ( 
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social reform can do nothing against ' custom, prejudice and 
superstition, nor do I think it ever will. But I do^;, not meddle 
in social reform .... Its trumpets sound bwow.' How- 
ever, as a woman, I would have been quite nice. I , would 
have befen satisfied with my lot, I would /have resigned 
myself to fate. I would have had full confidence in the word 
of God as expounded in the sacred Gita and the Bible, dear 
alike to the Hindu and the Christian — Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, Yes, I would have made an admirable woman, mild, 
obedient and docile and I would have made my home happy. 
Quite true, but coupled with love, I would have transformed it 
into a paradise. 


RAMRAI MOHANRAI. 

Dumas. 
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{Continued from our last number.^ 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Transition Age. 

Herrick, Jonson, Fletcher, Bacon, Hooke*, etc. 

W E have now seen something of the Cl'issics who have come 
down to us from the times of the Restoration, and we 
have found that the literary generation, say, from the death of 
Cromwell to the expulsion of James II. <ould not be condemned 
as exceptionally and utterly frivolous oi graceless. A period which 
produced the Royal Society, whose men enjoyed Shakspere 
at the theatre and crowded to hear Barrow and Baxter from the 
pulpit, is also notable as having welcomed the poems of Milton 
and absorbed large editions of the “ Pilgrim's Progress.” The 
high society of the Court End was indeed more licentious than 
usual ; and politics were steeped in corruption and tainted by 
cruelty ; but such things had existed before. The account of 
the Court of Charles 1. by a contemporaneous historian would fit 
that of his son with almost equal prt»priety * : and the deaths of 
Stafford, Colledge, Russell and Sydney were no more unjustifiable 
than the treatment awarded by the previous generation to Stafford, 
Laud and the King himself. Tlie political life of the Rebellion 
time was too serious to allow of general corruption ; yet the 
apostasy of lITentworth and the treachery of Waller arc evidence 
that, had the temptation existed, there was nothing to prevent 
public^en^from being corrupt. Clarendon writes of Lord Bristol, 

* ** History of the Parliament** of 1640, by Thomas May. London 1647. 
He notices profaneness, no relig^n, luxury, and excess, as characterising the Court 
of Charles I. Jeremy Taylor's wife is said to have been an illegitimate daughter of 

that King. 
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a statesman of that time, that " he was in his nature very covetous 
and ready to embrace all vrays that were offered to get money, 
whether honourable or no ” : and Bristol, on his part, accused 
Clarendon of corrupt administration. On the whole, we shall be 
safe in concluding that, whatever the vices of the aristocracy may 
have been, the opinions and conduct of the general public were 
no worse in one generation than in the other, and the conclusion 
IS entirely borne out by the evidence of literature. At the same 
time we shall find that in drawing nearer to the great revival 
under Elizabeth, wc shall come upon a more universal nobility 
and enthusiasm of tone : a distinction of thought and manner 
that was confined to a far smaller number of authors in the day 
uf the later Stuarts. For this reason we might call the period 
from the accession of Elizabeth to the death of Cromwell the 
‘‘ Heroic Age ” ; dividing the period into two at the end of the 
Ifith century. Englishmen have never been so noble since. 

In literature the last years of this period were almost barren : 
from about 1640 men’s minds became too much disturbed by 
politics and actual wai, and the poets on either side were either 
unheard or unable to give their attention to the Muses in sufficient 
measure. The best remembered now are the Cavalier songsters, 
Lovelace and Suckling , the two clergymen, Herbert and Herrick : 
and the Puritan Wither, famous chiefly for one love-song. Of all 
these it is enough to say that they had unquestionable inspiration, 
had the time been more favourable but their bulk was small 
and their matter unimportant, while their manner is constantly 
marred by quaint efforts and a straining after effect as of thin 
voices cr 3 dng in a boisterous crowd. The “ Going to the Wars” 
and ” Althea ” of Lovelace are immortal little lays ; and frag- 
ments of many oS George Herbert’s things have taken root in 
English hearts by reason of the peaceful piety that breathes 
through them. These indeed were produced before the beginning 
of the disturbances, as were also many of Herrick’s most exquisite 
Ivrics. 

Up to the great Puritan movement the energies of the English 
authors had been greatly concentrated on the Drama. For this 
there were several reasons : there was no law of Copyright or 
distinct system of publication for ordinary books ; it is well 
known that even after the Restoration^ Milton received only £5 
for the first edition of his “ Paradise Lost ” : on the othejr haiid. 
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the representation of a play was a palpable result ; and if the 
play were successful, the author could reckon the number, of 
representations and make a somewhat exact calculation of his 
claims. The reading ])ublic, too, of those days was infinitely 
smaller than the number who crowded to the theatres ; and so 
it befell that, down to the end of the 17th century and beyond, 
the playwright was much better paid than the ordinary author. 
Hence poets from Shakspere to Dryden put most of their work 
into the dramatic form. 

The drama was thus a vigorous kind of literature during the 
early part of the heroic age ; and it ^'as not until the change of 
manners caused by the politicians and the Puritans that this 
ceased. The last of the old school of dramatists was James Shirley 
(1596-1667) who may be regardtd as forming a link between 
Shakspere and Dryden, both of whom he may have seen Ht“ 
graduated at Cambridge about 1619 and became first an Anglican 
priest and then a Roman Catholic monk His first play was 
licensed in the beginning of 1625, and though deficient in 
originality, had enough success to lead him to take to writing 
for the stage as a profession — a singular one for a regular cleric - 
but, seeing that he was afterwards a maiiied man, his vows must 
have sate but lightly on him. From this date to the close of 
1635, when he moved to Dublin, Shirley supplied the London 
boards with at least a dozen comedies, and was recognised as the 
leading pla37wright of the day . and in 1633 one of his plays was 
noted by the licenser as free from censurable faults and a "pattern 
to other poets.” In 1640 he appears to have returned to England 
where, as already said, the work of the dramatist was ceasing to 
prosper. After the closing of the theatres Shirley continued to 
produce plays, but they were only published to be read and they 
betray fatigue or loss of spirits. In 1646 appeared a volume of 
poems, including a Masque ; and from that date Shirley is reported 
to have fallen into poverty : he died during the Great Fire of 
London. Shirley has more than one claim to our special atten- 
tion ; in the first place he is the last scion of a mighty time, and 
was hailed in his own day as the successor of Ben Jonson. Then, 
in the refinement of his ideas and in the elegance of his dilkion, 
he furnishes a stage of transition between the naive vigour of the 
Elizabethan and the more cultivated yet far less powerful {fiay- 
wrii^ts of the Restoration. Lastly, a select number of his dramas 
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is still reprinted, and many of his lyrics are familiar to the readers, 
of Selections.* 

When wc travel back to the earlier stage of the Stuart dynasty, 
we begin to find oui selves amongst a race of giants. Ben Jonson 
(1573-1637) is the second greatest of all, not only as a dramatist 
but even more for a quantity of lovely lyrics which remind 
posterity of Samson's hoiu^v, (“out of the strong came forth 
sweetness," Judges XV, 14.) IJorn in the lowei middle class, 
he was cducaled at Westnnustcr ..nd at Cambridge ; went as a 
volunteer to the N( tacT lands soon after tlic defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, and becjine a regular writer for the I ondor* 
stage not later than 1597, having bc^n already connected with it 
as an actor. In the following year he produced his first 
important comedy, having bf'come about the same time a Roman 
Catholic, as he continued to be for about twelve years. His last 
play was produced in 1633 , his dramatic work, however, thoug)i 
admirably constructed and finished, has proved too heavy foi 
posterity. It is in hi^ lighter poetry that Jonson lives, and that 
the repuialion that he enjo\eci in his own day finds its compleb 
justification These havt^ been reproduced as leccntly as 1879, 
and a copious selection will be found in the second volume of Mr 
Ward’s Enghsh Vocis f 

Jonson's epitaphs an' justly famous and his lines to the 
memory of “ liis beloved William Shaksperc" are an unsurpassed 
monument e>f true yet loving criticism almost comparable to 
Shelley's poem on Keats (and more sober and judicious) : many 
of these lines iiave taken rank as proverbial sayings ; such as, 
“ Marlowe's mighty line" ; “ though thou hadst small Latin and 
less Greek" ; “ he was not of an age but for all time"; etc. To the 
first edition of Shaksperc 's collected works was also prefixed a 
portrait with a shorter piece of verse opposite, from which we leam 
that the portrait was accepted as a likeness : — 

“ Oh ! could he but have drawn the wit 

As well in brass as he hath hit the face ! " 

• 

^ Neither in tlic case of Jonson or of any of his contemporaries 
is much of the dramatic work to be considered as classic literature ; 

* Tk$ Best Plays of James Shirley . edited^y Edm. Gosse, (Memtaid SideB, ) 
t Word's English Poets ; Vol. II. 1883. 
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hardly one of the pla}^ of the day is now to be seen on the stage ; 
Jonson himself has perhaps given us a key to their comparatively 
short popularity. Speaking of a work by a writer whom else- 
where he had called "Sporting Kyd, ” he makes Bobadil say : 
" I would fain see all the poets of his time pen such another play 
as that was ! They’ll prate and swagger, and keep a stir of art 
and devices, when — read them — they arc the most shallow, piti- 
ful, barren fellows that live.” 

But, whenever these men are found writing otherwise than 
for the stage, they display a vigour and occasionally a grace that 
have never been excelled at any other era of English literary 
art. Coicndgc has expressed the wish that some of them had never 
written plays but only poems 

One of the most exquisite poets of tiu time of Jonson was 
John Fletcher (1579-1625) famous as the partner of Francis 
Beaumont who died before him In his later days Fletcher 
wrote a Maisque called " The Faithful Shei>herdcj.s, ” which is 
almost as fine as Milton’s Cotnus, to vhich it served as a model 
*1116 poet was the son of Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London ; 
and Mr. Strachey, who has edited the sidec tions published in 
the "Mermaid Series, ’ conjectures that the then lural scenery 
about the Palace at Fulham may have supplied matter for the 
" Faithful Shepherdess.”* The work w.is written for the stage, 
for which, however, it could never had been well fitted From 
some lines by Ben Jonson, addressed to the author on the occasion 
of its performance, we gather that it failed to please , he consoles 
Fletcher by predicting that his poem shall rise 

".A glorified work to Time, when fire 
Or moths shall eat what all these fools admire 

'I'o a very great extent the jiiediction has been made good Well 
might Charles Lamb praise this delightful pa.storal. Mr. Ward 
gives characteristic and beautiful selections. (Vol. 11,48 f.f.) But 
it must be admitted that the wljole poem is somewhat marred 
by what Lamb justly calls an “ ugly deformity.” Such jarring 
notes are found in all the poetry of the age, and help to show the 
error of exaggerating the supposed anti-puritan reaction of the 
Restoration. 

* Bwummt 4md Fictch§r. Edited by J. St. Loe Strachey, Loadon 18S7. 
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William Brown (1588-1643) is one of the notable excep- 
tions to the general rule of licentiousness regarding this period. 

^He cannot be quite considered a classic " ; but the best books 
of Selections contain extracts from his writings, which show 
culture and skill. The first book of “ Britannia's Pastorals " 
appeared in 1613, and the second three years later ; the author 
was a lawyer and a friend of Drayton and Chapman, greater 
men than he, of whom w(‘ shall hear something later on. 

Prose, we have already seen is — as art — of later origin 
than verse, wliich is the natural language of emotion, a little 
wrought for the convimience of memory. In the time of which 
we are speaking, then*, were not very many great authors who 
chose the former chanii(*l for < onveyiiig thought and knowledge ; 
.md not all of th se h th< (jualities or the fortune to produce 
durable Hteratuie in prose 

Bishop Joseph Hall (1574-1656) deserves more attention 
tlian he receive o from an over-worked posterity , and Sir Thomas 
Oveiburv (1581-1613) is bettei known for his tragic end than 
foi his .ngeniou-* and penc'liating ‘‘Characters.*’ A happier 
destiny has waited Robert Burton (1577-1640), an Oxford 
clergyman whose 'Anatomy of Melancholy” was a favourite 
book with Samuel JoJinson and Charles Lamb, and largely 
influential upon th( work of Lawrence Sterne : Byron bore testi- 
mony to the value of the book as supplying topics for talk : and 
It has beem reprinted n’peatedly from the time of the author 
down to oar own. Button’s peculiar habits and character appear 
to have been honestly reflected in his work, a circumstance which 
goes far towards accounting for its long popularity. It is original 
yet full of learning, melancholy not only by title but also in 
substance by reason of the author’s sequestered manner of life, 
\ et full of wit and benevolence controlled by a constant irony. In 
the prcfatoiy letter to “ The Reader ” Burton modestly describes 
his own style and method. ” I neglect phrases, ” he says, ** and 
labour wholly to inform my reader’s understanding, and not 
to please his ear ; 'tis not my study or intent to compose neatly 
which an orator requires, but to express myself readily and 

plainly as it happens as the present subject required 

or as at the time 1 was affected.” This, however, for a full and 
exercised intellect, would be the higher kind of prose, spontaneous 
at the moment because the past had been full of pieparaticm 
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manifesting art by the very act of its concealment. Burton pro- 
fessed to have made his diagnosis of melancholy to cure himself 
of mental disorder ; but the cure was not more successful th:m 
is usually the ease with men who dwell loo long on their own 
diseases, llis mind loved morbid thoughts ; he foretold the 
date of llis own death, and is strongly suspected of having 
hanged himself in order to ensure the fulfilment of his prediction 
If Burton succeeded by virtue of a spontaneous pen, that can 
hardly account for the su'-eess of Sir Walter Raleigh (1552- 
1618), an illustrious man unhappily possessed by an ambition 
ns universal as his genius War, navigation, polities, poety, 
histroy, ah eame wifbin his vast scope ; but he was beset through 
life by enemies and sacrificed, at last, to an ignoble foreign policy, 
though for much of his ill-fortune he had Ins own s^lf-wdl to blame. 
This peculiar nature is as usual n flect»’d in Raleigh’s great 
fragment, " The History of the World,” published in 1614. It 
is the work of one who is at ome couitier, scholar, and soldier , 
it is wise, learned, and cmergi'lic ; but the slyh* is stiff, invc-rtc'd, 
and marked by constant elToil Such a-i llic book is, it was never 
finished, probably never leviscd ; yv t it lemains a line, though 
broken, monument Curiously enough, things have ly'en brought 
to light which shew that it is not in rnaiinc'i only but in matter 
also that the author’s rharai ter is rev'caled. Ben Jonson said 
that Raleigh “esteemed fame more than conscience' ; and the best 
wits in England were employed in making his history. ” The 
research and criticism an* now believed to have been chictly contri- 
buted by one Burrel, Sir Walter’s chaplain. But in any ease 
the result has been a work which has always been studied with 
profit and pleasure, and fully deserves the praise of having been 
the first in its class and time. Oliver Cromwell esteemed it highly 
and recommended it to the attentive perusal of his feeble-minded 
eldest son. The fragment consists of some 1,300 folio pages ; 
and covers the period from the Creation as related in Genesis 
down to the Macedonian War and the conquest of Perseus by the 
Romans in 169 B.C. 

A yet more immortal English writer of the early Stuart 
period is Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Though habitually called 
“ Lord Bacon, ” his proper title is Viscount St. Alban’s which 
he received in 1621, having been previously created Baron 
Verulam. Thus he ought no more to be called Lord Bacon 
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than his hostile contemporary the Earl of Salisbury should bo 
Lord Cecil," But the usage has been stereotyped by many 
distinguished writers, and it must content us here to note it and 
pass on. 

Few English writers, indeed, have received so much attention 
from succeeding times as Bacon. Not to dwell upon earlier 
editions, from 1638 to 1730, we must take note of the collection 
by Basil Montagu as one which furnished the text for Macaulay's 
brilliant but superficial essay. In 1857-74 appeared a fine com- 
plete redaction in 14 volumes, of which a full half consisted of 
an apologetic introduction by James Spedding. A full exposition 
of Barxm's philosophy by Kuno Fischer had already appeared 
in fjcrmany ; but we must here be satisfied with following the 
judicious and impartial monograph of the late Dean Church,* 
while we consider Bacon as a writer of English rather than as a 
philosopher or <*ven as a man. 

Bacon was son to a former Lord Keeper, Sir N. Bacon, and 
born I5hl the year ol Queen Mary’s arrival at Edinburgh, 
he lived ti> nearly the end of h<‘r son's reign over the whole 
of Biitaiii At Bi* Ccoiv age of 13 lu wa:j sent to Cambridge: 
ittu t\vn lyoais to Pans as what would novV be called 

Attc,i he \o tiu Embassy In 1579 he was recalled to England by 
the death of his fathei ; in 1582 he was called to the English 
Bar; and, two y(*arb latci, became a member of the House of 
Commons, wheie he took the populai side, speaking in 1593 against 
supply. He ultimately saw that this course was premature m 
the then state ol alfans ; so he became Queen's Counsel and acted 
as jiinioi in the jiiosocntion of his friend ond benefactor the Earl 
of Essex. In palliation of this ill-looking conduct it may be 
observed that Bacon seems to have tliouglit it his duty ; and to 
have reconcih'd it with the claims of justice by a notion that, 
as Essex was clearly guilty, the best thing in his own interest 
was that lie should be made to sec the hopelessness of defence 
and to throw himself upon the mercy of the Crown. " All that you 
can say in answer, " so he apostrophised the noble prisoned, 
" aie but shadow o ; and therefore methinks it were best lor you 
to conicss, and not to justify. " Essex did in fact confess his 
guilt, but not until after the sentence : .when he added — according 
to Camden — that " the Queen could not be safe while he Uyedu'^ 
* iu MdoaiUiau'b English Men of Leilas, London, 1SS2. 
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Bat whatever be thought of Bacon's motives in aiding in 
the conviction of his former friend, his subsequent course through 
hfe abundantly showed that he would never put any consideration 
before his own interest he would indeed be a good servant 
of the public, but only so long as by so doing he could serve 
himself. In 1607 the new Government of James 1 made him 
Sohdtor-General , and he offered a few years later to lead for that 
Government in the Commons No lecord appears of the accept- 
ance of this offei but in 1613 Bacon became Attorney-General 

In 1617 he obtained the post of Lord Keeper once held by 
his father . and in 1618 he was made Chancelloi and a peer In 

1621 he was deprived on t barges <»! < oi i option to which he pleaded 

guilty , and he rt tired to his seat at Gorhainbui\ near Alban’s, 
when he died five years latti 

It was Bacon’s peculiar fanrj to wiit< loi *hc nost pait 
in Latin, as a language mon likely t<i » oiomand thi attention 
and apprehension of (ontiiunLJ student He na'- j*i\ious to 
aid m the increase of human wclfan and lomloit noi ■> > much b\ 
a course of piactical tcaihmg as bv sliownj, nun true path 
of chscoverj' He pofcsstd man's m it i ' >«t*tnjitnt fioi 
'i.d'itual piudcnu am’ bn > !■>< h< thou n i > I i ' to roiis 
b rninJs L '■* ’ n it '1 r bi t » > to ' ui ’ n 

■, iciK h < t 1 < i)( c( 1 at 

I iMguagc , OI vci'cn 'a << '■(U sc < inlrd to ilx v* ii.i u i jvent to u' 

f'ossible pamstohavc his vn’ia< ul ir woils’uintd nt** 'hf bunco 

l.uiguage 

Bacon’s principal Lnglish writings aic 

1 "Advancement of Ltarning" afterwaids inrorpoiated 
into the Latin “ De Augmentis bcientiarum " but originally 
written in the mother-tongue m 1605 

2. “ Essays, ’’ 1612, lepublished with additions in 1625. 

3. "History of Henry VIT , written m 1621, just after 
the author’s fall from office 

It IS of course with No 2 that we shall chiefly concern oui- 
selves, that being the only work of Bacon's that is now popular 
or widely 'read. 'This book is indeed a Classic the style is as 
flexible and natural as that of Burton, yet betraydng the curious 
cximbination of scl^olar and man-of-the-world that we have seen 
produced by Raleigh only that while the latter was indebted 
to professed scholars. Bacon wrote from the fulness of his own 
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knowledge. We cannot better describe this immortal collection 
of papers than by borrowing the words of Dean Church : — “ It 
is an instance of the author's self-willed but most skilful use 
of the freedom and ease which the ' modem language ’ which he 
despised gave him. It is obvious that he might have expanded 
these counsels, moral and political, to the size which such essays 
used to swell to after his time. Many would have thanked him 
for doing so ; and some have thought it a good book on which 
to hang their own reflections and illustrations.” This refers 
probably to the edition by Archbishop Whateley and to the copious 
commentaries of the Right Reverend editor. 

“ Nothing, ” pursues the Dean, “can be more loose than the 
structure of these essays. There is no art, no style, almost no 
order ; thoughts are put down and left unsupported, unproved, 
undeveloped. . . . 'I'heso short papers say what they have to say 
without preface and in literary undress without a superfluous 

word Bui with their truth and piercingness and delicacy 

of observation, their roughness gives a kind of flavour which no 
elaboration i ould give. It is none the less true that ther 
wisdom is r>f a ^onu w hat cynical kind, fully alive to the 
slipperines^ and r>til-dc4i'its and faithlessness which are in the 
world, .■u-5 jalirci P!vht>e<l to '.>4- amused by them. Ihr 
hi* had at'c’hc! ;)i. to.’ 'V.' to b-' 

more serious work. . tVlu-n cjune to tJi * ' Advanci 
ment of Learning \vc come to a book whicii is one of tin. 
landmarks of what high thought and ricli imagination have made 
of the English language.” 

Dean Church concludes that this “ great book ” is the first 
which can , claim a place beside the “ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 
The work thus taken as a standard was the production of a con- 
temporary of a somewhat senior date, Richard Hooker 
(1554-1600), a man superior to Bacon rn character and conduct, 
however inferior in the qualities that confer permanent popu- 
larity. Bacon, it is true, has not been without a kind of piety, 
a stately orthodoxy as of a judge giving a decree in Chancery in 
favour of Eternal Providence. He was indeed a man of un- 
impeachable opinions, although willing to owe all his distinctibns 

and satisfactions to mundane source^. He was also one vrlio 
• 

* Bacon* s Essays, with annotations by^R. Whateley, D.D., Sth^edtttioii 
(616 pp* royal 8vo.), xj:>ndon, 1860. • ( 
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could rcitain a certain factitious nobility while doing all kinds of 
Ignoble actions. In every respect but literary mastery Hooker 
was as complete a contrast to Bacon as could be imagined or con- 
ceived. Born just before the Marian persecution, his infant 
mind was doubtless filled with tales of tlie patience and piety of 
the Protestant martyrs. 

Bred under the fatherly care of the holy Bishop Jewel, he 
studied while still a mere child at Oxford, where in due course 
he became himself a tutor, obtaining a Fellowship and being 
ordained in 1577-80. Five years later than the date of his pricst^s 
orders he married and became Master of the Temple, a post then, * 
even as now, involving pulpit eloquence. The afternoon lecturer 
at that time was a Low-Church man and perhaps jealous of the 
new Master ; and the upshot was that Hooker fell back on his 
country-living by permission of Archbishop Whitgift, who had, 
however, taken his part and suspended the rival preacher. 
Retired to Boscomb. the meek and uncontenlious philosopher 
applied himself to the task whicJi, as he told the Bishop, he had 
already undertaken ; anti in 1594 appeared the first four books 
of tlic Ecclesiasliad Polity. Tii 1595 niw>‘ 0 'r was transferred to 
anotlier iiving where iio finished lifth L)f>ok ; three other 
bo(»l:s appeared many years riitv;r Ins diMih ; of one of these 
(Bk.Vl.) the authenticitjj^ has been doubted. 

Many good critics have combined to praise the Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, a book w'hirh—as we have already seen — is taken 
by Dt^an Church as a standard of comparison by which to try 
Bacor/s English philosophic work. Hallam doubts " whether 
any later writers have more admirably displayed the capacities 
of our own language.*' Long before the French influence had 
improved our literary workmanship, the gentle but earnest apostle 
of Anglicanism had shown how an argument could be conducted 
in rhythmic prose and unconfused composition. Though 
Hooker's work and life were alike finislied before the accession 
bL»James L, he belongs by the moderation of his opinions 
and the perfection of his workmanship to a more modern school 
than any of the Elizabethan authors ; and the comparison with 
Bad&n has necessitated this brief account of him a little before 
Arriving at hi§ chronologic place. 

^ iProsc^wTiters more exactly belonging to this period remain 
*to^be bTti^fly.n^ntioned* ^ With the exception of Hooker the men 
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of the sixteenth century used a prose-style that was somewhat 
boyish and untrained : every part of their cidture was tentative 
and somewhat unruly ; as indeed may be seen by their architecture 
in which remnants of the later Perpendicular are incongruously 
blended with elements of Italian and Greek. At the deathi of 
Elizabeth England was nckrly isolated, excepting in regard to 
Spain and her f olonics — where English mariners were apt to fight 
and plunder. Even Scotland was a foreign country. North 
America a scene of enchantment, India a land of fabulous wealth 
and splendour.* At home the feudal system was in full force, 
loyalty to the Crown was universal, the House of Commons was 
respectful, almost submissive. What changes came with the next 
two generations History can tell • and the time of violent conflict 
and transition was not favourable to literature, least of all to 
artistic prose. The passionate pamphleteering of the great author 
of Paradise Lost can hardly be said to have lived ; though the 
writings of Jeremy Taylor, Sir Th. Browne, and Izaak Walton 
continue to be reprinted and enjoyed. In all these the language 
shows a marked advance on that of all but the very greatest of 
the Ehzabethans: the vocabulary enlarged, the rh5^hm improved, 
the structure ol the sentences more studied. Poetry shows 
a gieat falling-off but, as already observed. Prose is the literary 
art of progress : the Poet can sing to himself or to a friendly 
(irclo ; prose is the art ol the Oratoi, the man of the Forum and of 
the organised soiial system In times of storm the voices of 
the birds are silent tlu thunder alone is heard. 

[To be Continued.) 


H. G. KEENE. 

England. 


Purchas, Collected Accounts of Travels in Iticlia and Elsewhere (i613*2^. • 
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SPAIN. 


\/lR. BELLOC says somewhere that if you were suddenly set down 
i ■ in Spain by some invisible agency, you would at once be certain 
in what country you were. And it is true. Spain is so unlike any 
other part of Europe that the identification is immediate. 

The prevailing tints of ochre ; the universal pack-mules : the 
absence of roads : the sense of arid and (^arlhy spaciousness, arc 
factors in this distinctive impression. Yet they do not constitute 
the whole of it. There is a noble melancholy about the very lines of 
the landscape. * 

After a lew hours' intercourse with the peo]>le, you lealize that 
you have stepped into an enchanted land, where the past seventy years 
of movement have Ihmi blotted out. Superficially, there is change. 
The smallest towns will surprise you by their ele( trie light‘^. The rail- 
ways compare not unfa\ ourably with those of France or Wales. Build- 
ing proceeds with knowledge and discretion Iniellectual circles are in 
close touch with Paris. The siniplicit\ of file*, however, remains. 
The domestic is an attached member of the family. The clergy are 
everywhere a power. The pert self-assertion of the pushing Ameri- 
canized races give place to a serious sc'lf-respect, which knows how to 
fill any station with consideratencss and dignity. King or beggar,' 
the Spaniard does not forget what is due to himself or to others. 

We entered this enchanted territory by one of its most beautiful 
and least characteristic districts —the western extremity of the Pyre- 
nees. On the way the train crosses the Bidassoa, and shortly afterwards 
it reaches San Sebastian. The lovely little blue sea-lake, shut in by a 
lofty peninsula of rock, like a scene in a f lu^alre. is the subject of enco- 
mium by everyone who mentions San Sebastiaii,and we will not omit our 
tribute. After leaving the town, the train traverses the grandest moun- 
tain scenery before it is clear of the Pyrenees. This is the entangled 
country wher», a himdred years ago, the “Battles of the Pyrenees*' 
were fought. In the afternoon we emerge from it, and by three 
o’clock we are at Burgo^. We descend light-heartedly from the 
train, which has been oiir moving home since we left the Ouai 
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d'Orleans in Paris. If we had known — ! As in the days of diligences, 
(according to Street), it is almost impossible, once you have left the 
train, to resume the journey. The trains are made up for the transit 
from Paris to Madrid ; and if passengers do leave the train at Burgos 
(they must sometimes, as we did) their places are filled by some 
mysterious agency which wc did not fathom. It is necessary to wait 
lor some months, or else to proceed in a slow train. But we did not 
know ; and all unconsciously we left the little station and embarked 
in a little hotel omnibus, which clattered along the tree-shaded cause- 
way leading to the town. 

We were suspicious about our beds : but they were soft and clean; 
(No traveller, at least on the beaten tracks, need be in the least 
afraid of Spanish hotels : though some constitutions need to be warned 
against the effects of the excellent w^hite claret ** Rioja’*). And then 
we sallied forth to look at Burgos. 

On the old Castilian capital, with its grim and stately history, wc 
had expected to find a dark stone city, frowning with black battlemented 
basalt on narrow streets, where here and there a cloaked figure might 
stalk in gloomy silence past tlie grilled and grated windows. Bui you 
cannot get a gloomy effect from yellow ochre. Burgos is much less 
gloomy than Paisley. The shallow river runs past a bright esplanade, 
vivid with crowded life beyond which are light, bright buildings, 
the picturesque yellow Arco de Santa Maria, and the great Cathedral. 
A charming Plaza, irregularly polygonal, and colonnaded, leads to 
equally bright, light streets, which might belong to comic opera. It 
is not what we expected. Many would affirm that it is a great deal 
pleasanter. 

The Cathedral, with its tw'o massive, pierced, steeples at the west 
end, is w-cll-kno\vn to all students ol architecture. A delightful 
custodian look us round and showed us the relics of the English builder- 
bisliop, and the coffer of the Cid. That warrior is said to have pledged 
this portmanteau, filled with stones, to Jews who were obliging enough 
to take his word for it that the contents were gold. (The Cid paid 
up in the end.) The cloisters are perhaps the best feature of the 
Cathedral. The building is so overloaded with meretricious decoration, 
that it takes a trained eye to discover its real merit. Like all Spanish 
cathedrals its proportions are also obscured by a substantial erection 
built up in the nave opposite the main altar, to contain the sedilia of the 
choir and canons (the core). Still, there is a great charm about 
Burgos Cathedral. If, especially at dusk, you can forget the heavy and 
tasteless ornament with which it is plastered, and can give yourself 
up to admiration of its transepts and rose windows, its true excellence 
will not be far to seek. , , , ; , 
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The night journey from Burgos to Madrid in a slow train does 
not tempt the imagination. Also, some miles out of Burgos, the train 
sustained a peculiar accident, described by skilled witnesses in the 
phrase — “ the water has run away from the engine/' This prolonged 
the hours of unrest. Moreover, a priest and his thoughtful mother 
got into our carriage ; we removed our hand-luggage for the lady, 
and found we had in fact removed it for the priest’s feet. So we dozed 
upright until morning, when we found ourselves traversing a landscape 
of grey rocks and sparse bushes, which endured until >ve reachW Madrid. 

Madrid has its points: the Recoletos, or far-reaching garden- 
streets, arc perhaps the best ; the Palace too is fine and impressive. 
Picture galleries arc always a weariness, yet ]^eop]c parad(‘ the Prado 
collections ahd pretend to (‘iijoy themselves. Feeling extremely artistic 
and superior, no doubt, they do. Th(*re is only one picture at which we 
desired to look twice. It is a portrait of d cardinal by Rapliael — a 
Jovety face of clear olive, s( on in profalc abovt* its scarlet cap<‘ It might 
be that of Portia, full of intellect .md beauty, the hini-closed lips show- 
ing delicate and tender iron}*. At ihis nionieni, the clear objectivity 
of Velasquez is out of favour, superstded by Gret'o’s attempts to paint 
his feelings. Like Gallio, we are sublimely indiiftTcnt to these storms 
in the connoisseur's blue and white t(*a-cii}) : we Icavt* Velasquez 
and Greco alike severe!}' alone with Murillo. 

But the Prado Museums are the attraction of Madrid for the highly 
cultivated stranger. The v^ity itself is new , not j^artic ularly distinguished 
or rich, and with no special beauty ol Mtualioii. Il^ diniate is trying : 
otherwise it is a pleasant and hospitable town And it cannot escape 
its Spanish hall-mark. Not on the borders oi Poland and Hungary — 
not in the heart of SwecUn — are you likely to see a caravan drawn 
by a string of four mules and an ox or two ! 

After Madrid, Andalusia. We may easily lake 'lolcdo on the way. 
Toledo, until comparatively lately the capital of Spain : the home 
of its Archbishops and of the (iothic kings : the shelter of the 
black magician : the forging-place of the chivalric blade ! We expect 
to see it seated black and stern and hard on its ancient crag. 
But in reality it is the daintiest little town, m(*andering in narrow 
lively streetlets from one comic-opera square to another. Its Alcazar, 
which stands to the town as a keep to a castle, is fine and massive 
— ^but, once more, how can you be grim in yellow ochre ? The thing 
is impossibie. The Cathedral is more extensive and magnificent 
than that of Burgos, and less spoilt by overlaid ornament. It has 
a less intimate charm, however, and a somewhat scattered effect, 
for it is an enormous building, greater in area than Milan, and 
immensely vride. We fqund it less impressive than Seville ; undoubted- 
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ly it IS one of the great triumphs ol the world's architecture. Toledo 
has other sights ; quaint bits ot Moorish and Mozarabic work : the tiny 
mosque which may have been a Christian church before the Arabs 
came, (it was old in the thirteenth century) : the often-painted arch of 
Alcantard, spanning the Tagus, j^ellow like itself. Certainly a town 
worth seeing : yet nothing in the least like one's conception of it. 

But interesting as Northern and Central Spain are, and beautiful 
as Pyrenean Spain and Galicia are, it is in Andalusia that Spain 
culminates. The soft climate and the amiable people — the palms 
and the cactus — ^the romance and the flowei'S — combine to render 
the country one of singular charm and allracliveness. If Cordova 
IS not actually in Andalusia, it deserves to be. It is- one of the 
most remarkable cities in the West. Dismiss all ideas of Frankfort 
and Liverpool and Marseilles. Forget side-walks and paving-stones. 
Eliminate traffic, carts and^carriage s. Get rid of shop-fronts and plate- 
glass. Then you may begin to form an idea of the city of Cordova. 
There is a straight road from the station : then you plunge into a 
tangle of narrow, quiet streets, rising and falling with the undulations 
of the ground. The shops are open, like Oriental ones. Winding 
one's way through these delightful lanes — which are as clean as plates 
— you come to the unique Cathedral, wdiich was once a mosque, enfiladed 
1)3^ its wide garden of orange-trees. Here wo do not find a mass 
'd lancet windows and crocketted gables and spires : but a great square 
building, internally a forest of low, red Moorish arches, supprted on 
polished columns. Into this dim Moorish forest the chapter under Carlos 
V. intruded a larg(‘. light Renaissance core, to serve as an assembly 
place for the choir and canons. * You have destroyed," said Carlos 
the Emperor, " wdiat was unique in Spain and all the world, to put 
in what any mason could have done !" There are rumours that their 
work is to be I'cmoved, and the fabric restored to its previous state : 
and although restorations are little, as a rule, to be commended, there 
is something so alluring in the prospect of seeing Cordova as it was — 
it is a building so absolutely incomparable — lliat the balance of desire 
is in favour of the bold experiment. Bits of rich decorative coloured 
work still exist in places, dating from Arabic days. The impression of 
vast extent derived from the multitude of short columns, is very 
impressive, and the whole effect entrancing to a degree. 

It is a short journey from Cordova to Seville. Grapes, the excellent 
Spanish white bread, close and firm, and a few hard eggs, sustained 
us on the way. At Seville our tour culminated, and not, a:s Baedeker 
will have it, at Granada. Palms and warrfith and splendour ; these 
are Seville! It is perhaps the most magnificent and delightfid city 
that we have met in the course of our wanderiflgs., Much ^lOre sophis- 
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ticated and engineered than Cordova, it possesses also an elan and move- 
ment which there are absent. At other Spanish cities there is often an 
outstanding attraction : but at Seville it is difficult to decide between 
the Cathedral, the Giralda and the Alcazar. Let us enter the former 
first. It is dark and lofty. Its great clustered pillars support no tri- 
forium, but spring to the roof like giant beech trees. The side-chapels 
are lost in the immense splendour of their branching. In front of the 
choir lie the ashes of Christopher Columbus. Pass to the Giralda. 
Tall and airy, from the gloom of the Cathedral, the bright tower springs 
in perfect proportions. You may see from the top, where the bells 
swing, almost to Cadiz and Granada. Descend, and we are within a 
stone's throw of the Alcazar. A Moorish palace, like the Alhambra, 
it is in many ways the Alhambra’s superior. It is still habitable : it 
is the King’s home in Seville. Unlike the Alhambra, which is the 
shadowy ghost of its former self, the Alcazar is brilliant with the gold 
and colour of the arabesque artists. It rests in the embrace of verdant 
and flowery gardens. It has history, like the Alhambra, but it shows 
no decay. 

The road from Seville to Granada is not unlik(‘ the way through the 
Lake District mountains to Scotland. On the whole it is less variously 
picturesque than the Pyrenees ; yet it is strikingly beautiful and w^ild. 
We arrived at Granada late at night. A long drive brought us to the 
hotel ; a Spanish one in the centre of the town. Granada is, in many 
ways, the most Anglicized of any city in Spain. It is no longer 
true that a few streets are kept clean for the benefit of tourists, w^hile 
the rest are filthy. Apart from the gipsy quarter, Granada is 
irreproachable. There are camera shops in the main street, and there 
are moments when you might almost fancy yourself at Keswick — if 
you tried very hard. Interesting old arcades surround the big 
Renaissance Cathedral, which, though four hundred years old, seems 
in its yellow freshness to have been built only yesterday. Stone does 
not weather in the dry climate of Spain, where even mosquitoes find 
existence precarious. 

Ferdinand and YsabeTs remains lie in the crypt : you can peep at 
them through a grating. The organ-cases in the choir and the high 
altar are excellent in design : and one should by no means omit a 
visit to this church. But the glory of Granada is the Alhambra. 

You toil up a steep, narrow street, and find a stone gateway facing 
you. Then-ybu enter a path among woods, with rising ground to the 
right and left. You give a thought of gratitude to Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington - and Marquis of Douro, whose idea it was to plant the 
luxuriant elms, and still astending, you come to a parting of the ways. 
Keeping to ^he left, and turning back, you find yourself nearing the 
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summit of the flat table-land, and face-to-facc with the dull red gateway 
of the Alhambra. You traverse the outer court, passing the heavy 
shell of a Renaissance Palace projected by Carlos V, and, turning again 
to the right, you enter the Moorish structure. 

It is painfully clean and empty. All colour and gold has vanished 
from the walls. The whole extent of the Palace is small, and some 
portions are closed to visitors. The'views are superb. The attendants 
are courteous old soldiers, and not obtrusive. One can wander 
about at will. 

But it is not until one has rested on the pavement of its 
vestibule, say, of the Hall of the Two Sisters, and gazed across the 
vistas of the traceried saloons, until the twentieth century has 
slipped away from the mind, and it is attuned to the Arabic milieu, 
that the Alhambra begins to make an impression. Fix your eyes far 
and high, till slowly. . . slowlj^. . . . the past comes back, with 
its silken cushions, its magic carpets, its inla}^ its brass, its ivory. 
The perfumes of Damascus will begin to steal into your senses, — the 
faint voices of the Sultan’s ladies wall grow real, — for a moment the 
Alhambra will be alive 

It is melancholy as a. show-place. So empty, so unhuman ! Yet 

it is something that it is preserved. Some day, someone will love 
it well enough to live in it. 

The Alhambra hill is crowded with buildings outside the palace. 
There is a village : there arc towxTS beautiful enough for a princess, 
as they say they were meant. But it grows evening : let us take a guide 
to the Generalife, We pitched upon two small girls — one wdth a 
tremendous air of command, the other staggering under a weighty 
infant. They set off at a race-horse speed and took us to the wrong 
gate. It was a still pull for the small persons, and we gave them a 
peseta ; on receipt of which, forgetting fatigue, but still clinging to the 
weighty baby, they fled, doubtless to the local sw-eet-shop. So we made 
our own way to the Generalife, the summer-house of the Alhambra, 
crowning an adjacent height, and, traversing the solemn lines of 
poplars, more solemn in the growing darkness, we gained its gardens, 
and saw the last gleams of the sunscl sky behind the Alhambra's 
bastions. ^ 

Beautiful and glorious Spain ! She only needs to get rid of 
the politicians, who fasten on every sign of wealth, and if the 
priests would not give her very much trouble. The Catholic Church 
is a great power in the country. Daily newspapers are full of notices 
of services and biographies of the daily saints. The priest moves with 
the gait of an acknowledged master. But its influence is: sound and 
wholesome. It is not Catholicism, but, the purposele^^ 
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and rapacities of politicians, that arc the curse of Spain (as of other 
countries). We could wish the bull-ring away. It is not so much cruel 
— (*' these old horses would have to be killed, any way, '' as 
Spaniards tell you) — as simply disgusting. But il, like Mr. George Shaw 
and Helen’s Babies, you are not offended by “ blugginess, " you may 
like the bull-fight very much. It is not an old institution, dating mere- 
ly from the bravado of the court-nobles of Stuart or Tudor times, and 
it is possible that it might vanish as rapidly as it arose. Spaniards, 
in spite of the Inquisition, and their undoubted willingness to suffer 
or inflict anything for a principle (like the Ulster folk) are not cruel. 
We never saw a beast ill-treated or over-driven, from San Sebastian 
to Seville ; and Mr. Wigram in his fascinating 'Northern Spain thorough- 
ly corroborates our opinion. It is good government that Spain needs, 
and she will never get it as long as she is governed on a centralized 
French model. The intensit3^ of local life in the \ anous provinces is a 
most remarkable feature. It is in the concession of local autonomy’, and 
the slow building-up of political independence among the villagers, 
that progress may be expected to lie. But this is a counsel of peifection 
even for England. It can hardly be e.xpccted to be followed in Spain. 
Yet the canker of corrupt politics may render it nt c' s'^aiy sooner than 
*one thinks, in both the one countrv and the oth»i. Catalonia hardly 
considers itself Spanish, nor does Galicia. A strong mc>vi ment in favoui 
of home rule seems likely to characterize the politics of the immediate 
future in every civilized country. It can only benefit Spain ; and 
the sooner it gathers strength, the belter. 


London, 


T. BATY. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 

IN INDIA. 

I. 

'T'^HOSE who had the opportunity of studying the recent Quinquennial 
I Review of Indian Education issued by the Imperial Government, 
must have been struck by the magnitude and steady progress of the 
Educational system in this country. The number of pupils under 
instruction in institutions of all classes at the end of the period, in 1912, 
was nearly seven millions and the total sum of money spent on Educa- 
tion from all sources during the year amounted to nearly eight crores 
of Rupees, the expenditure from public funds alone coming to 
£2,700,000. Even the figures relating to collegiate education are 
sufficiently imposing by themselves. There were 179 colleges in the 
country with a total strength of 36,533 students. It must be a matter 
of no ordinary interest to study the obscure beginnings of a movement 
which has grown to such enormous proportions and which certainly 
constitutes one of the proudest monuments of British rule in India. 

The statistics become particularly significant when we see that 
they imply a corresponding increase in the beneficent results that have 
flowed from the adoption of Western education in this country. The 
period during which these influences have operated on the people is 
probably too short in the history of a nation to be able to record any 
serious transformation, but even the changes that have already come 
demand a verdict of the most favourable type on the effects of English 
education in India. It has generated impulses that have, vivified 
all aspects of national life. The dictates of science and reason have 
begun to regulate the intellectual outlook ; the ethical sense has been 
trained to feel the wrongs of centuries, and various movements for 
the national good and prosperity iiave been successfully conceived and 
worked by the help of this system. It will not be wrong to conipare 
the movement in its intensity and beneficent consequencejs to the 
great Renaissance in Europe which Walte^ Pater has called an outbreak 
of the human spirit, though the operations of the Indian Revival are 
necessarily on a smaller scale. ' • . 
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It is true that interested critics have often belittled the results of 
English education in India, but the attack has always been on grounds 
that do not bear the' test of impartial inquiry. A desire for political 
progress on modern lines has been represented as an inspiration for 
sedition and disloyalty ; an attempt to free the nation of its supersti- 
tions and corruptions of religious faiths as a sign of national degenera- 
tion, and the cVifcrishing of a sense of manliness and self-respect as open 
rebellion against all constituted authority. Principal James of 
^.alcutta has, however, read the situation aright when he says in his 
Education and Statesmanship in hidia : — '‘On the main question I 

.venture to think the answer is complete This vindication holds 

as against the impatience of advanced political thinkers who complain 
that too little has been done and grasp at a hasty realisation of the ends 
to which the educational process is waking before the work of training 
is sufficiently advanced ; and also against the one-sided condemnation 
of critics who pay disproportionate attention to the morbid products 
of a great intellectual and moral transmutation and decline to see 
^ to what extent these are merely incidental to a process in itself essentially 
healthy and beneficial. It appears that the policy of the Government 
of India from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the present 
day has, in the main, been justified by its results as well as in its 
inception : that no startling reversal of policy is called for, not even 
any radical change in the direction of its leading activities. Improve- 
ment in the details, expansion all along the line, more liberal emplo}^- 
ment of funds, these are wanted as they have always been wanted. 
For the rest the watch ward is Forward and not Back ; courage and 
not words of doubt and despondency.*' To any one who has studied 
the actual circumstances in which English education was inaugurated 
in this country it will be apparent that all the aims which are being 
gradually realised to-day were sufficiently in the mind of the Govern- 
ment and the people when the great step was taken at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It was a scheme that was carefully deliberated 
upon by the Government and that met with the approval of at least 
the advanced section of the people. 

II. 

It has always been a popular mistake to trace the beginnings of 
English education in India to Lord Macaulay and Lord William 
Bentinck, though it cannot be denied that their labours and statesman- 
ship served to make its aims definite and its progress a matter of deep 
concern to the Government. But English education had already 
begun at various centres in; the country and its further development, 
whether it was going to receive the direct encouragement of Government 
or not, was only a matter of time. 
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The first efforts on the part of Government were directed 
#only towards the encouragement of oriental studies, as is evident by the 
founding of the Calcutta Madrassa by Warren Hastings in 1771 and the 
Benares Sanskrit College in 1791 by Jonathan Duncan. Even when, 
as the result of Lord Minto’s representation to the Court of Directors 
in 1811 on the decay of learning in the land and on the duty of the 
Company's Government to foster the work of education, a lakh of 
rupees were set apart every year for educational purposes, the 
amount was spent on the printing of Arabic and Sanskrit works and 
on the general advancement of oriental studies. But in all the three 
great Presidencies of India, the Christian missionaries and the educated 
Indians themselves anticipated the work of Government by opening 
number of schools for the imparting of English education. 

The spontaneous demand of the people for the benefits of English 
education was in greatest evidence in Bengal and it expressed itself in 
the foundation on the 20th January, 1857, of the Hindu College in 
Calcutta. It has been rightly observed that its association with the 
foundation of the Presidency College in Calcutta, and indirectly with 
the organisation of educational departments in all parts of India, makes 
its history substantially the same as that of the beginning of English 
education in India. The establishment of the Hindu College was 
due to the efforts of three distinguished w^orkers, Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Chief Justice of Bengal, who took keen interest in education 
like several of his brethren on the Bench since his time ; David Hare, 
a non-official European of philanthropic instincts and Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy who was almost the first in India to realise the necessity of 
liberalising Indian life and thought by the introduction of Western 
culture. Among the first subscribers to the funds of the college was 
the distinguished scholar Bishop Middleton. 

Educational progress was also evident in several other directions. 
The Calcutta School Books Society, which was started about the same 
time for the supply of suitable schoolbooks, was soon followed by the 
Calcutta Schools Society whose avow^ed object was the opening of new 
schools for imparting English education. And in 1823 an educational 
organisation of some kind came into existence by the formation of a 
General Committee of Public Instruction, whose main function was 
to disburse, to the best advantage, the annual grant which had been 
placed at its disposal by the Governs ent. 

The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were also rapidly awaken- 
ing to their duty in the matter. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
presided over the destinies of the former, ]iad a statesmanly appreciation 
of the advantage of education, and was successful, before he laid down 
his high office, in forming an Education Society in 1815 an^l School Book 
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and School Societies a few years later, like those that had been started 
in Calcutta. The Elphinstone Professorship fund amounting 
a sum of Rs. 2,15,000 was formed in 1827, for the importing of European 
professors to teach Western literature and science. The scheme bore 
practical result only so late as in 1835 when the first professors began 
to arrive. But the institution was ultimately to develop into the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, and a beginning had thus been made 
in the direction of imparting higher education to the youths of the 
presidency. 

A statesman of popular sympathies, keen insight, and indomitable 
energy. Sir Thomas Munro was happily at the head of affairs in Madras, 
and it is no wonder an equally happy beginning was made in 
the southern presidency under his auspices. Readers of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s famous minute on the subject of the Education of the 
Natives of India, dated 10th March, 1826, will appreciate his zeal 
in the noble cause. He had no hesitation in declaring : “ Whatever 
expense Government may incur in the education of the people will 
be amply repaid by the improvement of the country ; for the general 
diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed b}^ more orderly habits, 
by increasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion 
to acquire them and by the growing prosperity of the people." He 
recommended the formation of a Committee of Public Instruction, the 
opening of a number of schools all over the presidenej^ and of the 
establishment of a training school for teachers so as to make elcmentaiy^ 
education more efficient and valuable. Educational institutions of a 
fairly high standard came into existence only later, with the opening of 
the Free Church Mission School in 1837 and the Government High School 
and Pachaiyappa's School in 1841, but it was clear which way events 
were tending. It is only necessary to add that the Christian missionaries 
who had begun with ideas of evangelisation, now vigorously entered 
upon educational work. In addition to the Serampore College in Bengal, 
several English schools had been opened by their labours all over India. 

If a digression were permitted, reference may be made to a few 
significant facts which were elicited about the time by a survey of the 
condition of indigenous education in the country, at the suggestion of 
Sir Thomas Munro. Returns on the subject were called for from every 
district in the Madras Presidency and it was found there were 12,498 
institutions with 198,000 students for a population of a little over 
12,000,000. There was thus at least in the southern presidency a 
school for every 1,000 of the population and one person out of every 
sixty-seven was receiving eduqation. As Sir Thomas Munro observed, 
though the state of education was low when compared with the condition 
in England, it was high^i^ than what it was in European countries at no 
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very distant period. If that was the proportion maintained after a 
^ century of political chaos, it must undoubtedly have been very much 
higher when the country could boast of indigenous dynasties of some 
authority and ordered govenimcnt. The significance of the introduc- 
tion of Western culture in India is, therefore, only in the nature of new 
learning. It can never be represented, as some enthusiasts have done, 
as the bringing of light into a land enveloped in darkness. 

III. 

We begin a new chapter in the early history of Indian education 
with the appointment of Lord Macaulay as President of the Committee 
of Public Instruction in Bengal, for it was his famous minute on the 
subject that made the Government commit itself definitely to the policy 
of diffusing English education in India. The ten members of the Com- 
mittee were wrangling over the distribution of the annual grant of one 
lakh of rupees from Government, five being for spending it on the 
printing of Arabic and Sanskrit works and on stipends for students 
in Oriental Colleges, and five for spending at least a part of it in English 
education. The work of the Committee had come to a standstill ani 
Lord Macaulay refused to have anything to do with it, unless the 
matter was settled once for all. It was then that he wrote his brilliant 
minute on the subject, as a member of the Governor-GcnerRl's 
Council, not only pointing out that the terms of the grant allowed a new 
use of the funds, but also urging upon Government the sacred duty 
of conferring the benefits of English education on the millions of India. 
Lord William Bentinck who had already strong leaning towards the 
occidental school, found no difficulty in agrecihg with Lord Macaulay 
and laying down the memorable words in the resolution the 7th March 
1835: '' His Lordship-in-Couricil is of opinion that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among the natives of India and that all the funds appro- 
priated for the purposes of education would be best employed on 
English education alone.” The resolution had far-reaching effects, 
though officially intended only for Bengal, and all the provinces 
immediately declared themselves in favour of English education. 
Macaulay's Minute thus prevented the continuance of the oriental 
system not only in Bengal but in every other part of British India- 

The wisdom of Macaulay’s decision has been questioned from time 
to time, but the most convincing answer to all such adverse criticism 
is in the actual results that have been achieved, in the inspiration to 
progress that has been shaping the country’s history all these years, 
and in the new life that has resulted in Jthe progress we see all around 
us to-day. It is true Macaulay underrated the value of oriental 
learning, not being qualified in any degree to pronounce an opinion 
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on the subject and one can only be amused — as Matthew Arnold was — 
at the Philistinism which made him declare, with an air of absolute 
confidence, that “ it may safely be said that the literature now extant 
in the English language is of far greater value than all the literature 
which three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the 
world together.’' But every enlightened Indian will agree with his main 
contention that India stood in sad need of Western culture and science, 
and the best means, in the circumstances, of bringing it to her door 
was through the medium of English. “ How then stands the case ? " 
asks Macaulay. “ We have to educate a people who cannot at present 
be educated by means of their mother-tongue. We must teach them 
some foreign language. The claims of our own language it is hardly 
necessary to recapitulate. It stands eminent even among the languages 
of the West. It abounds with works of imagination not inferior to 
the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us ; with models of every 
species of eloquence ; with historical compositions, which, considered 
merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, ( onsi- 
dered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never been 
equalled ; with just and lively representations of human life and human 
nature ; with the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, 
government, jurisprudence, and trade, with full and correct informa- 
tion respecting every experimental science which tends to preserve 
the health, to increase the comfort, or to expand the intellect of man. 
Whoever knows that language has ready access to all the intellectual 
wealth, wdiich all the wi.sest nations of the earth have created and 

hoarded in the course of ninety generations In India, 

English is the language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by 
the higher classes of natives at the seats of Government. It is likely 
to become the language of commerce throughout the seas of tlu* East. 
It is the language of two great European communities which are rising, 
the one in the south of Africa, the other in Australasia ; communities 
which are every year becoming more important, and more closely 
connected with our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic 
value of our literature, or at the particular situation of this country, 
we shall see the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, 
the English tongue is that which would be the most useful to our 
native subjects." 

Sufficient attention has not been drawn to the fact that Macaulay 
was not forcing English education down the throats of an unwilling 
nation, but, perceiving a spontaneous demand for it on the part of the 
people, insisted on the Government's satisfying it with its encourage- 
ment and support. Privates effort had already started a network 
of English schools jvhich were every day growing in numbei* and 
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strength. The Hindu College alone contained as many as 400 students 
and there were emerging from its portals some enlightened youths 
who were to be the makers of the new Bengal. 

A new impulse was stirring the land and though it was vague and 
indefinite as yet, it was clear the nation was longing for the ampler 
life embodied in Western civilisation. A discerning observer might 
have echoed the poet’s words : 

" A doubtful light is in their skies 

A gleam that will not let them rest 1 
The dawn, the dawn is on the wing. 

The stir of change on every side.” 

At least one great son of India had declared himself entirely in 
favour of English education even several years earlier. Protesting 
against the Government's proposal to start a Sanskrit college in 
Calcutta in 1823, Raja Ram Mohan Roy wrote to Lord Amherst : 

We find that the Government arc establishing a Sanskrit school under 
Hindu pundits to impart such knowledge as is already current in India. 
This seminary, similar in character to those which existed in Europe 
before the time of Lord Bacon, can only be expected to load 
the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practical use to the possessor or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire what w'as known 2,000 years ago with 
the addition of vain and empty subtleties since produced by speculative 
Tacn, such as is already taught in all parts of India. In order to enable 
your Lordship to appreciate the utility of encouraging such imaginary 
learning as above characterised, I beg your Lordship will be pleased to 
compare the state of science and literature in Europe before the time 
of Bacon, with the progress made since he wrote. If it had been 
intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, 
the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace the 
system of the schoolmen which was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance. In the same manner, the Sanskrit system of education 
would be the best calculated to keep the country in darkness, if such 
had been the policy of the British legislature.” 

riiat the aspiration was not confined to such leaders of Indian 
opinion, but found a large following among the people, is proved by two 
significant facts to which Macaulay was interested in drawing attention 
in his minute. The Arabic and Sanskrit works issued by the Committee 
of Public Instruction from time to time found few purchasers. It was 
only occasionally that demand came for a single copy, though all 
the time there was a keen demand all over the country for English 
books. As Macaulay puts it in his own grjiphic manner : ” Twenty- 
three thousand volumes, most of them folios and quartos, fill the 
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libraries or rather the lumber rooms of the body. The committee 
continue to get rid of some portion of their vast stock of Oriental 
literature by giving their books away. But they cannot give so fast 
as they print. About Rs. 20,000 a year are spent in adding fresh 
masses of waste paper to a hoard which, I should think, is already 
sufficiently ample. During the last three years about Rs. 60,000 have 
been expended in this manner. The sale of Arabic and Sanskrit 
books during these three years had not yielded quite Rs. 1,000. In 
the meantime the School Books Society is selling seven or eight thousand 
English volumes every year and not only pays the expenses of printing 
but realises a profit of 20% on its outlay.” 

Another circumstance pointing to the existence of such a desire 
and a capacity for its realisation was the mastery several Indians had 
already acquired over the new learning. The following compliment 
of Macaulay is significant of the progress thaft had been achieved. 
" There are in this town natives who are quite competent to discuss 
political or scientific questions with fluency and precision in the English 
language. I have heard the very question on which I am now writing 
discussed by native gentlemen with a liberality and an inlelligence 
which would do credit to any member of the Committee of Public 
Instruction. Indeed, it is unusual to find even in the literary circles 
on the Continent any foreigner who can express liiinself in English 
with so much facility and correctness as we find in many Hindus It is 
difficult not to draw from this condition of things, which existed almost 
entirely under non-official auspices, Macaulay's inference about the 
desire for English education on the part of a large section of thc‘ 
people. He could honestly fell his opponents w^ho were contending for 
a continuance of the oriental system, ” We are withholding from 
them the learning for which they are craving ; we are forcing on them 
the mock learning which they nau.seatc.” 

The decision of Macaulay and Bentinck was thus in accordance, 
not only with the best interests but with the highest aspirations of the 
people of India. As Principal Janies puts it : ” The obligation to 

forward enlightenment being admitted, the use of English as the 
instrument follows of practical necessity, and English education 

with its methods and implications is the result English 

education would have come independently of Lord William Bentinck *s 
decision. It would have come in somewhat different garb and its 
progress would have t)cen slower ; but it would have come. When 
day has dawned, you cannot shut out the light by merely refusing to 
open the windows. It streams in through every crevice and cranny, 
and knowledge is even morii penetrative than daylight ; for when the 
windows are shut, it percolates through them If Government 
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had systematically opposed, instead of systematically promoting, the 
vitalising thought of the West, the educational advance might have 
been delayed ; but there is every probability that it would have come 
eventually. Japan, Persia, China, Turkey, all have given witness 
m different fashions and in varying degrees to that probability. 
H^w exactly it would have come and with what force, and how far the 
effect would have been identical with, or would have differed from 
those we are familiar with, it is impossible to say with certainty, but 
there is a possibility that the ultimate force would not have been less, 
and that the disintegrating tendency would have been stronger than 
has actually happened.'" 

IV. 

Such was the irresistible power with which the policy of 
dii'Jusing English education in India forced itself upon the attention of 
Government, and such the beginnings of a noble movement whose 
benj^fits have been sliared by millions of India's children during the last 
century, and whose capacity for good is becoming increasingly potent. 
This settlement ot the educational policy of Government was rapidly 
fol]o\^cd by educational expansion on all sides, due to increased and 
inore( organisvid efforts on the part of the Government, the people and 
the Cliristian missionaries. The methods and aims of Indian education 
were; to be restated in more emphatic words and in much greater 
detidl by the lamous despatch of Viscount Halifax in 1854, but the 
intervening period was one of steady progress in every part of India. 
N 0 useful purpose will be served by entering into details, but reference 
must be made to three circumstances which gave a strong impetus 
to the cause of English education. The Government introduced in 
1839 an elaborate scheme of scholarships, thus providing the means 
of education to a people whose poverty was a great obstacle lo their 
enlightenme nt. Lord Hardinge's resolution of the lOth October, 1844, 
stated in unmistakable terms that English education was to be a 
passport for entry into Government service. The complete adoption 
of English as the language of all public business was again another step 
which promoted the rapid spread of English education. 

The occasion of renewing the Charter of the East India Company 
in 1853 was taken advantage of by Viscount Halifax, and there appeared 
the next year his famous despatch embodying the most complete 
statement of the Government's educational pplicy that had yet been 
attempted and sketching a comprehensive scheme of reform which 
has been the basis of educational expansion and reorganisation all 
these years. It is as great a charter in thp history of Indian education 
as the great Proclamation of 1858 is in the domain of Indian politics. 
There was to be an elaborate Government organisation for carrying 
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on and controlling the educational work of the country ; univer- 
sities were to come into existence and confer degrees for proficiency not 
only in arts, but also in such professional subjects as law, medicine, 
and engineering ; the vernaculars of the country were not to be 
neglected, special attention was to be paid to female education arid 
to the education of backward communities and it was to be enjoined 
on all the civilian officers in the country that the promotion of education 
was as much their duty as the collection of revenue or the preservation 
of peace. Not the least important feature of the despatch was the • 
large number of practical suggestions it contained for the improvement 
of education in the country, some of them, such as the establishmePit 
of university professorship, being realised only at this distance of tim e. 
Principal James is not exaggerating the importance of the documrint 
when he says: “ The despatch of 1854 is tlius the climax of Indian 
education ; what goes before leads up to it ; what follows flows f ,i*oni 
it." There need be no hesitation in sa 3 dng that as long as the spir fit of 
this memorable despatch continues to animate the rulers of the cour'ntry, 
the future of the educational movement so wisely begun, a/nd so 
actively worked to-day, is assured. Among many subjecf:ts of 
importance," wTOtc Viscount Halifax. " none has a stronger claMm to 
our attention than that of education. It is one of our most sj acred 
duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upo?h the 
natives of India tJiose vast moral and material blessings which flow 
from the general diffusion of useful knowledge and which India iV.’av, 
under Providence, derive from her connection with England." 


Madras 


P. SESHADKI. 
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THE LONELY WOMAN'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

C HRISTMAS comes but once a year but that was once too 
often for the lonely woman whose only home was a Boarding 
House in Shepherd’s Bush. 

She paid less than its other patrons because she took upon 
her shoulders certain light duties, such as dusting the ornaments 
on the marble chimney pieces and watering two chronically 
parched palms in pretentious Doulton pots. 

Hence the lonely woman was looked down upon by other 
lonely women, among them by Mrs. Tom Smith who boasted 
that she had a married niece living in Portman Square, and faded, 
languishing Miss Green who posed as a past Grande Amourcuse. 
When she got a letter she always said that it was from an 
" old flame.” 

The lonely woman had no nieces in Portman Square, no “ old 
flames,” no one at all in fact to remember her at Christmas, and 
when the others passed round their cards ^d trumpery little 
presents at table to elicit each other’s admiration and envy, the 
lonely woman felt horribly out of it. The postman’s knock 
failed to thrill her, for her expectations of getting nothing were 
never disappointed. 

The lonely woman had been a daily governess, but she had 
lost sight of her pupils and they had long ago forgotten her and 
her feeble efforts to ground them superficially in English, indif- 
ferent French, and in the rudiments of music and drawing. 
" I haven't anyone,” she sighed as she went oat to look at the 
shops in their Christmas splendour, but not to shop. ” I haven't 
anyone.” 

She gazed gloomily at glittering gifti in the shop windows and 
wondered who was rich enough to buy speh gorgeous expensive 
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things and who fortunate enough to get them. Then suddenly 
a thought struck her and her forlorn little face brightened. Why 
should she not send herself a Christmas present ? It would be 
better than nothing. To be remembered by yourself would at 
least prevent your feeling so dreadfully out in the cold when the 
other people who paid more were showing off their cards and 
presents at the boarding-house Christmas dinner-table. 

Acting on this impulse, the lonely woman turned into 
Selfridge’s and elbowed her way through a throng of wealthy 
shoppers to the glove department. She purchased a pair of 
Mock Reindeer gloves at 2s. lid. that might pass for real at 7s. 6d. 
in an uncertain light. “ Don’t put them in a bag,” she said to 
the assistant. “Put them in a box, please. I want to send them 
by post to a friend.” 

She blushed guiltily as if she had said something that must 
excite suspicion. The assistant, absolutely indifferent, laid the 
Mock Reindeer gloves in a neat little box and appended a label 
thereto which the lonely woman addressed to herself disguising her 
handwriting in another part of the great Store. Then she emerged 
into the garish lights and bustle of Oxford Street. A novel sensa- 
tion of elated expectancy had transformed her. She no longer 
walked with the resigned, dejected air of one of those crushed hu- 
man beings who are conscious that it would not matter to anyone 
if they were crushed out of existence altogether. The excitement 
of buying herself a present had brought a sparkle to her eyes, and 
gave her dull footstep an almost Tangoish spring. She did not post 
her cherished little parcel at once, but still hugged it lovingly in her 
shabby muff, when she took the tube at Marble Arch. And hero 
she chanced to sit down opposite a girl in a showy set of cheap 
furs, with quills like the horns of the unicorn rising vertically 
from her toque. The girl eyed the lonely woman with a glance 
of dawning recognition and then exclaimed. 

“ Miss Minchin ! What ages since I’ve seen you. Don’t you 
remember me ! I’m Nellie Browne.” 

Nellie Browne was an old pupil of the lonely woman who in 
her exuberant flapperhood had often exasperated her beyond 
endurance‘'and whose ears the lonely woman hand had often 
itched to box. 

“ Of course, I remeftiber you,” she answered, “ but I did not 
know you at first. You’ve grown into such a very smart young 
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lady!*' She glanced at the quills. What do you think I've 
been doing ? " she went on, her unusual attack of liveliness 
stimulated by the girlish face, smiling and dimpling at her 
from its frame of undyed Foxaline. I have been buying 
myself a present ! Look : I've addressed it to myself and am 
going to post it on my way home." 

She brought the little parcel with its floating label out of her 
muff and almost flourished it under Nellie Browne's nose. 

" What a funny idea," said the girl. " I am fed up with 
presents and cards already." 

"Yes, I know, everyone seems to be fed up, except me, 
even the people at the boarding-house ; the most disagreeable* 
set of people you can imagine ! They all have someone to send 
them a present or a greeting. But I have no one now, and Christ- 
mas seems to mock you when you haven't. I don't really mind 
a bit, feeling left out. I think the whole thing a farce, but it's 
the other people — they sneer at you, they are so vulgar, and 
that's what 1 hate and that’s why 

" Oh, Lancaster Gate," interrupted the girl. “ 1 get out here. 
Good bye," and she made a hurried exit from the crowded car. Its 
gates snapped behind her and lier slim figure vanished into Lethe. 
Jler place was quickly filled up by a strap-hanger, and the lonely 
woman crimsoned with embarrassment at having told her secret 
to a serried row of stolidly staring strangers. How could she 
have been so silly as to let herself go like that, she who, as a rule, 
was the most reserved and uncommunicative of mortals. Now the 
whole tube knew that she was going to send herself a Christmas 
present. In her shame she even forgot to put the precious parcel 
back in her muff. It slipped off her lap and she did not know it 
till her journey was nearing its end and it was time for her to 
shake herself free from the lethargy which sometimes overcomes 
travellers in the bowels of the earth. Instinctively, she clasped the 
inside of her muff, as she rose, but her hand closed on no little 
parcel. She searched on the ground and under the seat, waited 
till everyone, in obedience to the mandate, " All change," had 
streamed out of the train, and searched again. In vain ! Her 
parcel was gone. Her present that she had bought for herself 
was lost, or had been stolen. Perhaps thp strap-lianger who had 
taken Nellie Browne's scat was a pick-p6cket. She remembered 
that he had smiled rather curiously. 
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The sparkle died from her eyes and the Tangoish spring 
from her step as she left the tube station. The idea of buying and 
posting herself another pair of gloves in Shepherd’s Bush was out 
of the question for she had neither the heart nor the means to 
repeat the little ruse which had ended so much like a damp squib. 

Poor lonely woman : she felt lonelier and duller than ever 
that evening when in addition to watering the parched palms in 
Doulton pots, she was told by the boarding-house keeper to hang 
up the mistletoe. 


England. 


BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


SONS OF INDIA. 


Sons of India ! who are loyal 

To their Honour and their Lord 

Dauntless Rajputs, Princes royal, 
Who still bear a trusty sword ; 

Stalwart Sikhs and supple Gurkhas, 
Staunch Mahrattas and Pathans ; 

Show your deathless deeds of valour 
On the battlefields of France ! 

Yours to fight for India’s Dharma, 
Yours to fight for England’s Cause 

Yours to raise a fallen Karma — 

What a glorious lot is yours ! 

Your forefathers’ living glory 

Shines on your determined brow ; 

Ay, repeat that ancient story 
In the warring Europe now 1 

The honour of three hundred millions 
Lies within your sturdy hands ; 

Trample o’er prouH Kaiser William’s 
Cruel hordes and boasting lands' 
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Shall Adharma’s blazing vision 

Blind a whole world’s dazzled eyes ? 
Shall Truth fall with dazing Reason ? 
Who can live if Dharma dies ? 

No ! You shall not stand or -stagger ; 

Rise, advanpe to do or die ! 

India shall not look a beggar 

Through you in the foeman’s eye ! 

Forth, ye Warriors ! to the glorious 
Errand of your heart and claim ; 
And return to us victorious ; 

India waits to sing your fame 


M adr as. 


ARDESHIK F. 


KHABARDAX. 
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THE FRUITLESS QUEST. 


III. — Quaeritamijs : Ouaeritaverunt. 

D octor DOBBY was a gentleman of scientific pursuits. 

Whilst paying a visit to some friends in the country, he took 
the advantage of spending an afternoon in prowling about the 
woods in search of fungi, roots, ferns and beetles, and being all 
by himself, found it very interesting, and thus, as was his way, 
forgot the time. 

But the sun was getting low, and as he stumbled over the 
trunk of a fallen tree, his scientific speculations were abruptly 
interrupted by this accident, and he was also reminded of the 
fact that he did not quite know where he was. Early in the after- 
noon he had set out to explore this pine-scented region of beauty, 
and forgetting the parting instructions of his host, had not taken 
care, and so now was completely lost. 

“ Dear me,” he muttered, " how extremely annoying. I do 
not know where I am ;,.let me see. Is the village road over there 
or where ? ” 

For answer he only received the faint whisper of the breeze 
as it swept through the pine tops. However, concluding that it 
was no good standing stock still, he blundered on again until he 
reached an opening in the wood, where some trees had been 
recently cleared. Here he paused, for reflection, but being the 
most absent-minded of mortals, set off round the clearing until 
reaching the point at which he started, whence with apparent 
deliberation, he sought the thicket once more, to retrace his steps 
until he came_upon the very log over which he had stumbled just 
half an hour before. 

" This won’t do at alF, ” said Doctor Dobby, “ I must find 
the way out, or my friends will be anxious.” 
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So he started off in a direction at right angles to the one pre- 
viously taken, remarking meanwhile on the wonderful similarity 
of pines and fern, beautiful indeed, but aggravating and depressing, 
when no familiar mark or welcome sign of freedom from the inter- 
minable woods could be seen. 

At last he came to a curiously deep cutting. Straight through 
the forest and over a hill it went I' ld appeared like a very 
deep ditch, 

“ This is strange and interesting,” he said, " and is surely 
very ancient.” 

Though not an archaeologist, anything like a discovery was 
sure to make him thoughtful. So down he sat to meditate ; but, 
as he assured his friends long afterwards, he had no intention of 
resting or going to sleep. 

Just then a figure appeared in the distance, travelling with a 
kind of jog trot right down the cutting towards him. 

” Come, this is better, ” he thought, " this man will perhaps 
direct me. But is it a man ? — a very curious one ! ” 

Curious indeed, for the individual was dressed like one of the 
fifteenth century or thereabout, and a sort of box tied to his back 
proclaimed him a pedlar. 

" Excuse me, ” said the Doctor, as the stranger drew close 
to him. 

The pedlar pulled up in a startled manner, and did not appear 
pleased. 

“ I beg your pardon, ” said the doctor, ” but could you oblige 
me by saying what lais long ditch may be, for I have never seen 
anything quite like it. ” 

“ Holy Church ! ” gasped the other, throwing the pack 
from his back, and seating himself beside the lost doctor. 
” What a fright you gave me ! But there can’t be much to 
fear from you, if you don't know. Why, this is The Pedlar’s 
Way !". 

“ The Pedlar’s Way ! I never heard of such a thing ! ” 

“ And I wish it had been so with ..le,” answeicd the other. 

He was a small, weird-looking creature and spoke in a kind 
of whining whisper, sepulchral withal, which chilled the doctor 
to the bone as he heard it. 

“ ‘ The Pilgrim’s Way', I certainly have seen, ” he said, 
“and Roman roads, but never this ; such things are not in my line. 
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Give me something to do with Biology, Heredity or Atavism 
and I should feel at home.” 

" Oh, ho ! Well, let me enlighten you a little. This wretch- 
ed Pedlar’s Way was the death of me, and many another good 
honest chapman since. We lived long before those flash-men 
of the north, and here we travelled and might have been allowed 
to do it in peace. But the highwaymen wore so dreaded, 
it was thought this road sunk do\ra, and lower than you see it now, 
would give security. Not so, for when attacked we were the more 
helpless. And our calling, was it not an honest one ? ” 

" Likely enough, ” said the doctor. “ But did you not 
‘ haunt wakes, fairs and bull-baitings ? ’ Perhaps you are 
Autolycus. What have you in your pack ? Is it — 

‘ Lawn as white as driven snow ; 

Cyprus,* black as e’er was crow, 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 

Masks for faces, and for noses ; 

Bugle-bracelet, necklet-amber. 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber ? ’ ” 

“ Nothing of the kind, ” said the pedlar interrupting the 
quotation from Shakspere, ‘‘ those were the things of long ago.” 

" Ah yes, in the process of evolution everything changes.” 

“ And you are wrong there too, ” cried the pedlar. ” Some 
things change, 'tis true. As for instance, here am I trying to 
find my old customers, for I have, w^ares I yearn to show them ; 
but so far as I can discover, the dwellings are gone, so are the 
inhabitants — dead and buried — and yet I feel sure people still 
want the same, the very same things from their pedlar.” 

"Impossible,” growled the doctor. "Why, education, 
experience and science have changed us entirely.” 

" Say you so ? ” And there w’as a mixture of fear and 
irritation in his tone. ” Well, what have you in your mind 
now, what do j'ou most require ? ” 

And here he busied himself undoing his pack, which proved to 
be a strange thesaurus of remarkable vases and bottles of varied 
size and shape. 

“ When you distur\-)ed me, ” continued the doctor, " 1 


*A kind of crape used in mourning. 
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believe I was dreaming of an interesting subject that has puzzled 
me as it has the whole scientific world, but surely you would not 
maintain that your former acquaintances had any knowledge 
of this matter, any more,*' he added rather grandly, " than you 
have yourself." 

" Pray what was it ? ** 

" The conflict between Hertwig ^'nd Weismann over the 
latter's Germplasm theory. Now according to Weismann, this 
germplasm resides in the nucleus of cells ; it is more complex 
than protoplasm, with those *ids * which contain all the generic, 
specific, individual possibilities of a new organism, each ‘ id ** 
is a true microcosm, which consists of a number of minor vital 
units called determinants which exists for every part of the adult 
organism, different in different individuals. Finally, each deter- 
minant consists of numerous ultimate particles called biophores, 
eventually passing into the protoplasm of the cells and directing 
their vital activities " 

" By my soul," interrupted his listener, " but you are wasting 
time, and will never find your way like that." 

" Yes, yes, I quite forgot I had lost the road. Can you 
direct me to the village ?" 

" The village, man ! Why, I thought you were seeking for 
truth by inventing scientific terms." 

" Dear me, of course, yes, yes. Well, to return. I am reminded 
in this wood even of one of the many objections. Here," — touch- 
ing a fern, that grew on the edge of the cutting — we may find 
examples ready to hand. The prothallus of a fern, with its root- 
lets and male and female organs on the lower surface, which is 
naturally shaded, by experiment with artificial shading on the 
upper surface and exposure of the lower to light, will have this 
order reversed. Whether wc take Unicellular Organisms, the 
Lower Multicellular, Phenomena of Reproduction and Regenera- 
tion in plants and animals, Hetcromorphosis, or Vegetative Affinity, 
there is apparently a false conception of causality, there is, as 
Hertwig remarks, the mistake, ‘ in t ' ' failure to distinguish 
between the causes contained in the eg^, at the beginning and the 
causes entering it during the course of development from the 
accession of external material in the various stages’ " 

" Yes, yes, " said the pedlar who was strangely excited. 
" You are the very man I want, but we must be quick, for my time 
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is short, you cannot find your way, and they were just as much 
in the dark when I travelled this road before.” 

” But they knew nothing of such things as Sexual Dimor- 
phism, Polymorphism and — ” 

“ No more do you, ” rudely whispered the pedlar. 

” Take Heteromorphosis which denotes the power of 
organisms to produce organisms which did not formerly exist. Did 
you ever find your customers knew of such a thing ? Poor 
empiricists of bygone times !” 

” Ha ! ha ! say you so ? ” laughed the pedlar ; and his 
whisper had changed to a raucous discordant tone which made 
his hearer shudder. 

” Come close to me, ” he cried to the doctor. ” Perchance 
since fond of research, you will be able to glean some glimmer of 
intelligence. Here, back once more upon this earth, I have sought 
in haste the very part where once I plied my trade. But all to 
no purpose; the ambition of my spirit life has failed. For the 
beings I once knew and who welcomed the wandering pedlar 
are gone ; other dwellers, other dwellings have taken their place, 
nor have I yet met one who could so much as see me, let alone 
converse as you have done. Such was the blow to my fond hopes, 
for here have I brought the secret treasures that none on earth 
have found or purchased. Curses though upon the spirits who 
misled and tempted me to run such risks and seek the earth 
once more !” 

Here the ghostly creature shrieked in agony — so that the 
doctor trembled. 

” What — ^what did you wish or expect ?” he asked in his 
terror. 

” Ah ! interested at last are you ? Why, to bring this world 
what it really seeks and still can never find. In those far off days 
— the simple empirical days, when men knew nothing — I was often 
not only the pedlar, but the philosopher as well. In travelling 
through the land, I gathered news, and what was more, had time 
to think. Over the breezy hills, or in trackless woods, commun- 
ing with beasts and birds, and even wands and rain would tell 
their story ; these made me think : the silent stars above, the 
chill death-like darkness of Ic, winter night, the roaring storms of 
Autumn, the hopeful songs of Spring, the fruitfulness of Summer, 
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all such things equipped me well for thought and even knowledge, 
could such indeed be found.” 

" Doubtless, but you had only ill-assorted facts ! ” 

" Facts — pooh, what are facts you say ? More than you 
admit, and specially as you can never explain them. But a peace 
to your interruptions. Whatever 1 thought, wherever I went, 
whether to youth or maiden, old man or woman, I talked and sold 
my wares. But wherever I went or whatever I did, whether I sold 
my goods slowly or quickly, I learned one thing.” 

“ What was that ?” asked the doctor in his eagerness^, 

" I learned what it was that people really sought, and with a 
diligence that never ceases, upon this ball of earth, beneath 
this canopy of Heaven ! ‘ Pedlar can you sell me the secret,' 

they seemed one and all to cry, ‘Pedlar can you tell me — tell us — ' ” 

” What ?” 

“ ‘ Tell us ’ — but come closer !” 

And here the ghost bent near him, he could feel his chilly 
breath, and see him tremble with excitement, whilst icy spasms 
shot through his own limbs, as if death was very near. 

‘‘ Mortal !” he cried, and the woods were filled with mournful 
echoes, ‘‘ Can you give me hope ? When living, it was ever my 
desire to know, ever my prayer to the saints that the riddles of life 
should be answered, but the heavens were as brass and dumb 
nature still refused to give mankind what still they seek. To the 
world beyond I went. There with unceasing labour, and by means 
which may not be divulged, I have learned those secrets hidden 
from mortal men ! But though now returned to earth with the 
strong yearning to reveal what mankind seeks, my labours are 
proved futile. Woe is me, and curses on the spirits that misled me, 

I am too late ; the scene is changed ; the men and women whom I 
knew are fled ! But you can help. Quick, or the fiends of night, 
of darkness and ignorance will interfere and ruin all.” 

Here he stooped down and then held up one of the vases 
from his pack, and cried ! 

" See ! Look ! You must read, for 1 am powerless to tell 
you. No being can put the answer to this great riddle, sought 
by men of all time into words. What is Love ? The only price 
I ask is for you to read and learn .the answer writ upon the 
scroll within. I shall be well repaid,* if but one secret has been 
brought to earth.” . 
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The doctor took the proffered vase with trembling hand and 
saw some writing indeed, but the characters were unintelligible, 
and though the vase was transparent, immediately his fingers 
clasped it, all became cloudy and indistinct. 

" The Devil, ” cried the pedlar, “ can you not read ?” 

“Not that, ” and he rubbed his glasses vigorously, as there 
was held before him another vase. 

“ Look through this one,” shrieked the pedlar. “ It will 
tell you what L ife is ! ' 

“ Ah, most welcome.” said the doctor, “ Schafer would like 
to know. But in truth I cannot see.” 

“ Have you no eyes ? Try this, and know the explanation 
of Pain : or this of Pleasure. 

So two more were placed in his hand, but though he strained 
his eyes, it was to no purpose. Here and there a word would seem 
to be familiar, but in a moment his mind could follow nothing, 
or the writing became so blurred, he could learn no more. To 
increase his torture, as each fresh treasure was picse.nted. fresh 
expectation and hope returned to urge him on. As the pedlar’s 
wares were again and again placed before him, there was iresh 
promise of success, but inevitable disappointment to follow. 
Nor was his agon}’ lessoned b}' the lact that his own suffering 
was but a counterpart of the pedlar’s despair. The creature writhed 
as if every moment w’as fraught with anguish ; filled as he was 
with desperate longing to help this man to see what no man 
yet had seen, knowing the sight, the ineffable vision of the Universe 
in all its glory and its meaning was there in the hand of this 
disciple of research, but that the hand was powerless. 

Futile and vain were the attempts, though repeated again 
and again. Once or twice there seemed a glimmer of hope. 
After receiving one small vase, he saw these words clearly : — 
Why the earth is here. 

“ Aha, you have read that ! ” cried the pedlar. 

" No more, my sight is dimmed. ” 

“ Courage ! Try this one ! ” 

Why are we on earth ? “ The answer is — ” 

“Curses upon you, can you not see ? My time is short. 
Try this, for it contains the proof that any man — ^no matter what 
philosophers debate — can iealise his own existence, that the long- 
sought Ego lives and lives — ^but this I may not say.” 
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" I cannot see, all is inscrutable darkness within." 

" Damnation seize you — take this ! ” 

" The words I see are The Reality of Matter, Berkeley — ” 

" Courage !’* cried the pedlar, you have nearly reached 
the solution, soon you will be a man amongst men. The truth is 
coming/’ 

But to their horror, this w«is not to be, for though he strained 
his sight, no more could be seen, and in his agony of earnestness, 
the vessel fell from his hand, and h\y broken to fragments at their 
feet. 

So with the next, though he could read the vase emblazoned 
Tmic and though the pedlar taunted, eiK'ouraged, swore 
and wept by turns, all was mystery, unread, unknown ! 

But two more vials nmiaincd, and as the pedlar raised them 
above his head, though he knew their names by instinct, such 
darkness overshadowed all, the words Eternity and Death had 
no hope for him of further knowledge. 

i'hcsc must for ever be but words. ” 

And as the pedlar ccasud, lJi«'rc was silence ; but presently 
this was changed, foi with a wail of bitter sadness, the woods and 
hills rc-cchoecl and repeated words tliat seemed to come from a 
tortured multitude sjnnts. 

Oh. tlial man could r(*a(l. that we could tell him the answer 
to such things as these , but lh(‘ language of true knowledge 
IS unknown on earth, not h»r iiunian ev^es or ears. Return, oh 
Pedlar, thy quest is vain. ‘ 

And so 111 tile darkness, the man of science found himself 
alone, listening for, but never hearing the message, yearning or 
labouring for, but never reaching the meaning which in the heart 
of Nature rests eternally secure. 


England. 


FRANCIS GELDART. 
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THREE WEEKS' IDLING. 


I T was not so long before the English and Egyptian forces 
moved up the river to meet the Dervishes at Omdurman, 
and to avenge the murder of Gordon at Khartoum, that I found 
myself in one of the state-rooms on board “ Ramses the Great, 
in which I was to proceed in a restful manner to the First Cataract . 
Opposite my cabin there was another of the same typo occupied 
b}^ an American Cardinal who, after a special visit to Rome and 
the Holy Land, wished to sec the far-famed temples that border 
Egypt's wonderful river, the Nile, which, though not ecpialling in 
width the colossal streams of America, is 5,00d miles in length. 

The third day after our departure from Cairo 1 heard the 
following conversation in my neighbour’s cabin. A man hurriedly 
entered it exclaiming, “ 1 shall be late ! 1 shall be late ! Why, 
who are you ? Who are you, hiding behind my door ? Abdul, 
the bedroom steward, answered in Arabic. “ No mum bo- jumbo 
for me. I don't speak Arabic ; as you are of an ancient race, 1 
will try Latin.” The tw^o languages flowed on one against the other 
without any apparent result, except that I was quietly laughing 
to my heart’s content. The chief dragoman was called. ” What 
does this fellow want, hiding behind my door ? ” 

Prince,*' replied Mahomed in his most unctuous tones, “ he 
was waiting to assist you ; he thought you could not take off those 
heavy riding-boots, but if your Eminence does not want him — 
That quill pen be useful to me ! Ah ! it is true I often use 
a quill, but not in the shape of a man.” Abdul had disappeared ; 
he looked extremely thin, and his long white galabeah evidently 
suggested the comparison. “ Mohammed," whispered the Cardinal, 
“ I am on this expedition as a traveller, and I do not wish to be 
addressed in any partici^lar style. If you were a Christian, I 
should ask you to call me Father, as you are not — Sir, will do." 
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''Yes, Prince Sir, answered Mohammed. 

" Why, what a land of lunatics, " exclaimed the priest. '' Call 
me Mr., Mister, do you hear ?" 

"Yes, Mister Prince, I go now.” I thought that wise of 
him, and would have given much to have seen this incident, 
but I still heard disjointed sentences : " Cassock ? Not if I know 
it, I should call it inconvenient on a donkey, or a camel, ” and 
then followed a Latin phrase. 

When my maid came in with my dinner, I asked who our 
neighbour was. She told me who he was, adding, " He is a very 
big man, and talks aloud to himself.” 

On the following morning I was carried on deck. We were 
a few miles from Maghaghah and in turning a comer startled 
a large flock of wild duck. The river is encumbered with 
sandbanks and islets, and winds capriciou.sly in and out — a 
strong heavy volume of water — sometimes our boat is in the 
middle of it, then we cross straight over continuing our 
journey under steep banks, these presently slope away, and the 
monotony is broken by strips of barley and wheat, patches of 
sugar-cane with their long translucent leaves of vivid green 
flapping in the wind, a square of bersim as if an emerald had fallen 
there, while an old acacia fluttered its soft yellow balls backed by 
a thin palm grove, whose roots hemmed up the sand of the 
approaching desert, all softened and beautified by distance. 

After lunch we passed on the eastern side of the Nile a 
lonely monastery built by the Empress Helena, A.D. 300. The 
building is said to be half full of catacombs. The steamer did not 
stop, so no one landed at what seemed to be a sorrowful and 
desolate spot. 

On the morrow we should arrive at Beni-Hassan. An excur- 
sion had been planned to visit the tombs of the XII D 3 masty 
(about 3549 B.C.), they were some distance off. Mr. H. joined 
me saying with an aggrieved air, " No more musty old tombs 
for me, I shall take my gun and shoot for the ship's larder.” 

Soldiers accompanied the expedition, and among the travel- 
lers were two plump elderly women in light Alpaca dresses, white 
hats with blue gauze veils which fell over their fresh kindly faces, 
while each wore a massive gold necklet with a large cross. 
"Ah,” said Mr. H., as the smiling ^sisters seated themselves 
in a chaise d porteur, one following the other carried by four 
5 
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stalwart bearers, ** I wonder i[ we. shall ever see them again ! ” 
“ But why should we not see them again ? ” “ O, they are provin- 
cial British idiots, look at the heavy gold chains and the suggestive 
bags.” ” Is it really unsafe ?” ” Not under the circumstances, 

but can you believe that they will not allow me to leave this boat, 
without one of those armed fellows ? It is positively degrading 
to ray manhood. How'ever, I mean to go ; I have two cigars in my 
pocket, I think that Arab Tommy will sit down and enjoy them 
while I walk on,” (1 am only quoting), ” but do not be a British 
idiot.” " Am 1 Baron de Rothschild to be held up for ransom ? ” 
■" How should wild people know who you are ? ” the Baron said 
to the Beduin. “ If I am left alone I will give a good baksheesh, 
and if I am cured in the desert £1000 amongst you.” “ By George ! 
how clever those Jews always aie. Of course, he was not cured.” 
” No, Tmfortunately.” ‘‘ Is the name of Rothschild known even 
in the desert.” “ 1 can’t say, but w'hat do you think happened 
to me ? ” “ What,” he queried. 

" I had a dozen great Beduin standing round me, and I said 
to them, “ You are lords over this wilderness, and 1 shall be 
wandering about among the rocks, and in places where strangers 
never go. Am I to have your underlings running after me 
shouting baksheesh ! baksheesh ! life will be a burden. What 
did my Baron do for your old Sheikh ? ” 

" When some people say he had murdered a man, Mr. Baron 
said. No ! ” 

“What then?” 

“ Mr. Baron do much talk, talk better than other men. Sheikh 
not sent to prison.” 

“ Because he had not committed the crime, and lor the reason 
that your Sheikh found a friend, I must be free from all trouble 
here.” 

“ Very well, lady, no one bother you, ask no baksheesh, — 
Lords not want it,” — they kept their word. 

" Tell me that again to-morrow, good bye, I will get a small 
bird or two, and if not some doves, remember a dove has a silly 
heart, so you need not be sorry for it,” wth which remark he swung 
off followed by a soldier. The yelUng, unruly Arab crowd followed 
the tourists, among whom I saw a portly figure dressed in high top 
boots, a loose tweed coati„and a light grey hat round which was 
twisted a large pink and white puggaree. None other than the 
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, Cardinal ! riding a fine donkey — ^a true picture of happiness, as 
he swung a small stick with all the abandon of a boy. 

The little world departed, and in ten minutes even the faint 
echo of its shouts had died away ; the haze of dust had returned 
to its mother earth, and the sun with silence reigned supreme. 

Hours of fairy-like peace, then the true Egyptian sky 
melted from apricot into grey, and that again into deep 
blue, while over this indigo night dress, there shone a veil of 
stars. 

I waited until the wanderers returned in safety. The Cardinal 
gave me his card, while in a kindly, but somewhat eccentrid 
fashion he said, “ Your maid is a little stupid, but remember I am 
near you, and she can fetch me in a moment.” 

The next day a few friends sat round my chair and gave me a 
description of the XII Dynasty tombs. Here is one of them, 
that of a feudal lord who had been sent to quell an insurrection 
and was successful ; he expresses himself in the following manner, 
having evidently written his own epitaph : 

“I have done all that I said,” (“Oh” ejaculated the Cardinal, 
“what an unhappy man !”). “ I am gracious and compassionate, 
a Ruler who loves his town — I have given to the temples 3,000 
bulls with their cows, and I was in favour at the palaces on account 
of this, for they had all the milk from the herd, and no contribu- 
tions to the King’s stores were greater than mine : — 

I have never made a child to grieve, 

I have never robbed the widow. 

I have never shut up a herdsman, 

I have never forced a man to labour without payment. 

There was never a hungry person in my time, for when 
there were years of scarcity I ploughed all the arable land, 
and behold ! when the inundation was great, I laid no 
additional tax on the field.”* The hieroglyphics retain their 
freshness of color, and the centuries pass over them gently. 
Archaeologists are the real historians of to-day ; the many diffi- 
culties, enormous expenses, and special studies do not deter men, 
on the contrary they are the exciting stimulant necessary for great 
achievement. Year by year the world’s treasures are added to, 

* Some of the paintings on the tombs arc perfect, notably a woman spin- 
ning, copied by Faucher-Gudin, and hunting scenes, also drawn by him. I saw 
them later. 
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by fragments found in the cemetery and the dust heaps of large 
touTis preserved under the debi'is of ancient cities. Thus the 
OxryrhyncJius Papyri discovered by Doctors Grenfell and Hunt, 
after a work of immense labour and patience, gave us some precious 
new sayings of Jesus.* “ Let him who seeks, not cease until he 
finds, and when h(‘ finds he shall be astonished, astonished he shall 
reach the kingdom, and having reached the kingdom he shall rest. 

. . . . ’’ “ Jesus saith-’ Ye ask who arc these that draw u5 

to the kingdom, if the kingdom is in heaven ? The fowls of the 
air, and all the beasts that are under the earth, or upon the earth 
and the fishes of the sea, tlu sc' are they which draw you, and the 
kingdom of God is within you and whosoever shall know himself 
shall find it. Strive therefore to know yourselves, and ye shall be 
aware that ye are the >ons of the Father, and shall know your- 
selves that ye are ” The fragment here was torn 

off. But to return to the expTienees of our fellow travellers. The 
inhabitants of Beni Hassan had in those days a very bad rejmtation. 
The two comely dame^, amust^d by the mob of screaming urchins, 
opened their bags and threw small coins; thus excited, the r rowd 
gathered completely round them and a soldier, who c'ould not of 
course make himself understood, pointed to the distance which 
separated them from the vanguard of the party, and then to his 
rifle but he drew out from his tunic a long whip of Rhinoceros 
hide and slashed out right and left — not a ])leasant experience 
for naked legs : when they did arrive at the tombs the beart rs and 
the soldier spoke to the dragoman, who asked these ladies on no 
account to give any more money until th<‘y were safely on board the 
boat — and the excursion over : it r(‘ally disturbed the sight-seeing 
for others as the screaming for baksheesli continued- --from a safe 
distance — during the whole afternoon ; while this w^as being 
recounted we came near a range of wild stony hills called Gcbul 
Abu Fadah ; all the [)eople of the district were Copt Christians ; 
in a valley we saw a cemeteiy and on the white stone graves, 
crosses. I cannot imagine a nicer place to be buried in than this 
wdld rocky spot ; there was a grandeur about its savage barrenness 
so suitable to death. I think we were all momentarily silent at the 


♦ Preserved under glass at the Bodleian Library, Queen's College, Oxford, 
founded a Professorship of Papy^ology in honour of these discoveries. Many 
fragments of Homer, Pindar, and Sappho may be added to the most precious of 
all, with various documents wl\ich will appear later. 
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unexpected. Being Friday, native ferry boats were taking over 
groups of veiled women for the usual visit. 

We arrived at Asyut at four o'clock, and everybody rushed 
ashore, the Cardinal wore a white Alpaca coat, high brown boots, 
and a white felt hat with a purple scarf, the other men were becom- 
ing jealous of these pretty garments. Mr. H. and his sporting 
brother regarded them wih a critical eye. The town of Asyut 
is about two miles from the landing and tlic' walk to it over very 
rough ground. There is an American Mission established here, 
it has done a great civilising work, and educated many poor Arab 
boys, some came down to thcstcamer, they spoke English very well. 
There is a famous depot for black and red pottery — people brought 
it on board and 1 bought a pair of candlesticks for half-a-crown, 
so quaint that there was nothing vulgar about them, they looked 
like red coral ; ttu‘ black vases an* curious ; mummy crocodiles 
of ail sizes — it is considered lucky to possess one ; merchants 
pul them over their shops, and many persons above the doors 
of their houses. 

The Cardinal told nu* the Mosques w’cre large and handsome, 
of the Memlc)ok period ; but V(*ry different forms of worship have 
I'ome and gone among tlu* teeming population of Asyut, for it is 
nearly 5.000 yi'ars old, only the same stars look down and serious 
men look up to them Thev are unchanging. One can understand 
before a fuller rev(*lation came, that the Veda peopled the Solar 
System with bright spirits — the Beyond of the departed. Close 
to the riverV bank there is a delightful sense of satisfaction. 
Far away to the right lie the Tombs of the* Kings on the w^estern 
side of the Nile with their fine setting of low" mountains about 1,500 
feet, yellow and red rocks, not a tree or anything green — camels 
and donkeys climbing to different places of interest with their 
human burdens appear like a thin line of ants ; while temples, 
tombs and grottoes are hidden in the mysterious silence of the 
eternal hills. 

Egypt is, I think, a land of unutterable sadness to many 
strangers ; it resembles people whom you dislike at first, and by 
force of habit grow' to love ; its ruins have not the charm of creep- 
ing ivy or nesting birds, of green turf and stately trees, neither 
that living touch of beauty Greek sculpture gave : they are 
the decay of such immense and laborious effort, being built up 
with sighs, tears, groans and slavery. 
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Yet is it not in the fact that the conqueror was conquered, 
that we find a certain satisfaction ? 1 think it is, for there broods 

a sense of peace in the dry vibrating air, tense with all the teeming 
millions have left behind of spiritual patience, now they have 
found freedom, they rest ; it was but for a life, which death 
passed beyond the tjrranny of toil. 

The Temple of Luxor is close to the river. It was built by 
Amenophis III ; this name is the Greek transcription of the 
Egyptian Amenhotop, 1400 B.C. 

He gave the order for those wonderful statues on the 
plain opposite, but not in view ; this local Memnon and its com- 
panion have attracted the attention from time immemorial, 
both of the curious and the dull. In an old French book given me 
by Doctor Brugsch Pacha, I read the following : “ 1 am a patrician, 
being the wife of one here with the Emperor Hadrian, and have 
been requested by my relatives to visit these Colossi, that 1 may 
tell them truthfully what I thought of them when T did so ; then 
truthfully I can say they are very big and very bad looking. 
We were all waiting before sunrise on the plain where it was cold 
and very damp from a heavy dew ; many of our people heard 
songs, but I only heard the wind making a noise through the 
cracks in the monster’s head ; why it does so every morning I do 
not know, neither does any other person.” 

" Oh say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue which at sunrise played.” 

One can see that Roman lady — the sort of woman she was — 
and how bald her descriptions of Egypt would be on changing 
her prosaic existence from the Nile to the Tiber. 

The favourite wife of Amenophis III. was not a princess as 
some formerly supposed, but a girl of humble birth and not of 
Semitic origin.* The son of this marriage caused much disorder 
throughout all the land of Egypt. In 1905 Mr. T. M. Davis 
found the tomb of Queen Tii’s parents. Many articles in the hypo- 
geum were of beautiful Egyptian workmanship and the mummies 
of pure Egyptian type — so the great reformer was of unmixed 
blood. Theqjiiests of Amon had become too rich and too powerful 


* Professor Flinders Petrie found in Sinai two portraits in stone of this con- 
sort of Amenophis III. They were the most human and pleasing of any I have seen, 
the full beautiful mouth, the crowed mass of hair, the good nose, while on the 
forehead, two pendants added to the royal and noble expression of the face. 
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— it might have seemed to some a very difficult state of affairs 
to change, especially as regards the religion. It has been supposed 
that the mother of this Pharoah was a woman with some know- 
ledge of the Veda, for the new religion spoke of three gods, 
Earth, Air. Sky, invoked under various names, and yet these 
three were in reality One, Atman -'‘praise him as you may — He is 
but One/’ This remarkable King, as soon as he was able, built 
d temple in Middle Egypt to his god Aten, and a city which he 
called Khounaton* — The Tel-el-Amarna of to-day. 

The ^worship in the Temple was of a spiritual nature, its reli- 
gious hymns were composed by the Pharoah himself, and the vir- 
gin singers saluted the first beams of the sun with music and gar- 
lands of flowers. Amenophis IV. took the name of Akhenaten, 
Ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt and Lord of the Two Lands. 

I will brir'fly end in the words of Mr. Weigall who was with the well- 
known x\merican, Mr. Theodore M. Davis, when the bones of the 
Royal Mummy were found. “ The priests of Amon were among his 
most bitter enemies and had erased his name even from the golden 
bands that swathed his corpse f/' Mr. Weigall adds, " When the 
world reverberated with the noise of war, he preached the first 
known doctrines of peace ; when the glory of martial pride swelled 
the hearts of his subjec ts, he deliberately turned his back on 
heroics. He was the first man to preach simplicity, honesty, frank- 
ness and sincerity, and he preached from a throne. He w-as the 
first Pharoah to be a humanitarian, the first Egyptian Ruler in 
whose heart there was no trace of barbarism — an example of what 
a husband and father should be, of what an honest man should 
be, of what a poet should feel, of what an artist should strive for, 
of what a scientist should believe, and what a philosopher should 
think.” 

His religion lasted only 60 years after his death. He left 
seven daughters and the husband of the eldest succeeded him, 
but the line of kings went again to Har-em-heb, a descendant of 
Amenophis HI., when the ancient religion was restored. 


♦ It was while pillaging among the ruins of this city that the fellahin found 
bricks and tablets ; the former had lines upon them, the latter curious signs, so they 
were sent o^ to Cairo. Butahe principal scholars of Europe, among them Professor 
Sayce of Oxford, and Monsieur Bouriant, thought they were spurious, so these 
treasures, disdained by the learned world, werei)roken, and many lost until Tel-le- 
Amarna became the one spot of intere^. • 

I This loss of name would leave his soul williout a h ibitation. 
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Statesmen will probably always blame this King, and it is 
certain scholars will arise who will seek to change the opinion al- 
ready formed of his character. We need not ! As a youth he 
had dreamed his dreams, and they were noble ; we will not ride 
over them, but tread lightly. He reigned about 1383 B.C. A 
man who has the courage to disendow' a national religion, w'hose 
very corruption made it powerful and rich, can hardly fail to make 
enemies during his life, and after it. The Pharoahs were supposed 
to be the sons and heirs of the gods ; in the Luxor Temple the birth 
of Amenophis III. is depicted as the son of Amon-Ra, the patron 
God of Thebes, and yet his owm son Amenophis IV. would destroy 
the divinity of his father ! Moreover, the official account of their 
wars is engraved upon the walls of Karnak and Luxor where their 
victories are duly ascribed to Amon-Ra, the enemy of all Asiatics ; 
nevertheless, the priests had grown too powerful and ambitious, 
as priests in all countries and religions are apt to do, and the King, 
in his far-sighted wdsdom, resolved to break up their influence, 
but as history tells us, they returned once more to reign, and to 
destroy all the buildings of the Reformer King. Amenophis IV. 
had a soft delicate face, pear-shaped, wdth something of the 
mystic and dreamer about the eyes. Hear what he says ; — 

“ Aton ! Thou art in my heart ; there is none other that 
knoweth Thee, save me, Thy son Khounaton. . . . O Thou 

by wffiom, when thou riscst, men live, by whom when thou settest 
they die. . . . Raise them up for thy son. who cometh forth 

from thy substance, Khounaton."'* 

From Luxor I passed through an avenue of small 
sphinxes and another of rams, both much broken, but 
mended and placed to the best advantage ; it was rough 
travelling through thick dust ; how-ever, being alone, I had not as 
much as my friends had. I arrived at the first Pylon, w^ondcring 
at the strangeness of it and my wdld barbaric surroundings, wdien 
my guide told me no horse, camel, or donkey must enter the 
temple ; at that very moment Monsieur and Madame de Morgan 
appeared with their young daughter and Grand Bey. How very 
kind they were ! We proceeded through lofty pylons and smaller 
temples to the Hypostyle Court, where enormous columns support- 
ed, at the height of 60-66 feet, wdiat had been a perfect stone 
ceiling. My emotions were\stirred by the vastness and grandeur 
* Represented by the Solar disc. 
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of Karnak, although my mental perception could not grasp at 
once the varied sentiments appealing to the heart and intellect. 
A colossal statue of the great Ramses II. greets you as your eyes 
turn to admire a magnificent column ; the very embodiment 
of power and absolute authority, fierce, tyrannical, ready to march 
over the world if necessary, but more especially eager to sweep his 
foes from the face of the earth.* To the north are walls and pillars 
u*pon which are sculptured the victories of Seti I., the father of 
the above Ramses, also his offerings to the gods. Grand Bey 
explained to me one of the partitions showing the conquest of 
the Kheta,f i.e., Hittites, Syrians, Armenians and Arabs. The 
mummy of this king as well as that of his son is very remarkable. 
Seti was not only a warrior but he built this Hall of Columns. 
'I he soutliern portion of the temple of Karnak records the victories 
of Ramses over the Abyssinians, written by Pentaur, the Court 
priest and poet, who fell in love with the king's sister — but there 
were endless difficulties in its course. How different the 
bust of Amcnophis IV. (in the Louvre) and the portraits of Ramses. 
To me they represent moral force and physical courage. I prefer 
the dreamer with his great reserve of mind and spiritual influence. 
But who would not adore Ramses as depicted by the genius of 
Thcophile Gautier in Le Roman de la Momie, where this king 
is made the Pharoah of the Exodus ? 

I saw an obelisk of red granite to Thotmes I., 1516 B.C., and 
another to the clever Hatshepsu 1481 B.C., a glorious type of man- 
woman not rare among Egyptian Queens. The ruins here were as 
if an earthquake had shaken huge blocks one upon another, and 
brought down the roof to complete its work of destruction. J 
Not far from us was the sacred lake, at this time being emptied. 
Monsieur de Morgan told me that if, as they supposed, offerings 
were formerly thrown into it, some precious souvenirs of the past 
might be found in the black mud which w^as being carried up in 
baskets by boys, looking a little miserable on this cold day, in 
their one calico garment. They were singing in childish voices as 
they toiled up the oozing slimy hank of a deep pit (anything but 
sacred), especially when the long whip of the task-master swung 

♦ The Egyptians were wont to say, in describing the anger of their Pharoahs, 
Majesty became as furious as a panther.” 

f In the Museum at Cairo, the writer saw s(Jmc of them unroUed. 

t Messrs. Maspero and Legrain began the^stupendous task of reconstruction 
in 1904, 
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round their thin bodies, and then they poured forth with 
especial fervour. 

“ Beat us, starve us, the One who sees. He knows. 

Beat us, starve us, the One above. He knows.” 

Grand Bey at my request courteously told the overseer in 
fluent Arabic ” to let his whip have a rest.” He assured me 
it was never cruelly used. Karnak is splendid, grandiose, an 
effort of various rulers to have a monument of themselves. 

At first one is lost in the analysis of it, a struggle arises in 
one’s own mind to understand their’s, a craving to be a part of 
the confraternity of comprehension that would subdue all things 
to its self. 

Man finds the same difficulty in mastering the passions of his 
heart, when possessing supreme authority, as in any other position. 
Death did not sufficiently satisfy the hatred of Pharoah or the 
the priest of Amon-Ra. It must be followed by the annihilation 
of their enemy’s soul, his name must be destroyed, and thus 
there would be no habitation for it throughout eternity. 

When Daninos Pacha opened the sarcophagus of a mummy 
he had found, he most generously presented me with the 
Ba — or spiritual soul, a human-headed bird.* 

I turned back to the great Pylon, near it was a huge mound 
of fallen blocks and stones. I was alone, so my guide lifted me out 
of the saddle and 1 climbed up on my hands and knees. The view 
from the top was worth it ; the different buildings and smaller 
temples fell into position ; the red obelisk of Queen Hatshepsu 
asserted itself as that lady found it necessary to do when living 
B.C. 1503. Fragments of a temple of the XII Dynasty, 5000 B.C ., 
and two model edifices of Ramses III (1202 B.C.) and the other 
of Khonso, then a chaos of ruins ! 

Kamak was a Pantheon where every Pharoah, King or 
Chief wished to leave his story. So vigorous was the work, that 
in decay there is an atmosphere of life about it, and as a new 
world began to rise out of the ashen dust, stately pylons, crumb- 
ling walls, and roofless hypostile, begging not to be relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten things, 1 knew it might be unwise 
to remain ; somehow, 1 reached the modern steamer — too tired 

* 

• '* Why say ye to my soul* that she should flee as a bird unto the hill.*' 
Psalm xl. In how many cases is there a resemblance to our Bible ? 
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to rest. I had been in contact with great achievements, and they 
are always soothing to the mind, if not to the body. 

The next, the Temple of Edfu, claimed our attention. The 
Cardinal, and Miss Wood, an American from Dresden with her 
sister, waited behind the others and came with me. This temple 
is on the west bank of the river, it was discovered by Mariettc 
Bey, so long the oracle upon Egyptian Antiquities and Direc- 
tof of the Archaeological Survey. * He was succeeded by 
another learned Frenchman, Monsieur Maspero : then followed 
Messrs. Grebaut de Morgan, and Loret, while the army of scholars 
and world-renowned Professors is always increasing. How did- 
Marictte Bey find Edfu ? As you regard it to-day, there would be 
no difficulty in answering the question. All that Mariettc saw 
was a mass of Arab huts, and a village with a part of a pylon 
piercing through its disgusting rubbish ; this told him that under 
the various undulations there was a hidden temple : and to 
Mariettc they gave the honor of clearing the ground, so horses, 
asses, pigs, goats, fowls, women and children, had to go. Many an 
Arab virago must have given much trouble and wasted her breath 
in abusive language ere the flitting was accomplished ; however, 
the prospect of earning piasters restored harmony and liveliness. 
Gradually with all hands at work, thirty, forty, fifty feet of what 
had been their solid earth disappeared, while pillars, walls, then 
rooms and courts stood revealed, covered with tablcux of mythical 
and historical events. 

The slabs of the large court recount the history of Osiris. 
Now it happened that Sit-Typhou, a red-haired, white-skinned 
man, brother of Osiris, became jealous of him. Isis had kept him 
from open rebellion during his brother's absence at the war, but 
upon the King's return Sit gave a banquet at which were many 
officers, whom he had seduced from their lawful allegiance. During 
the feast a wooden chest of great beauty and curious workmanship 
was brought into the hall. 

“ 1 will make it a present to any man it fits," said Sit. All 
triedit. Osiris was the only me? comfortable in it. As he lay 
down the conspirators shut the li<l, nailed and soldered it with 
melted lead, and threw it into the Nile. Now Sit became alarmed ; 
he had in his passion of envy forgotten the magic of Isis and the 
divinity of Horus born after his fatj^er's death. So, as is the 
* Maintained by France m Cairo. 
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wont of the wicked, he slandered Isis and spread horrid storie 
about her, but the Divine Horus grew as fast as the vine of 
Dionysus, and Sit changed from one animal into another, in each 
being slain. Here he is as large as a hippopotamus, then he 
dwindles aw^ay, but upon every occasion Horus is hunting the 
hippopotamus with a spear, and looks so full of determination, 
albeit, of fragile proportions, that eventually such a tiresome, 
bulky creature as the hippo found his attentions tiresonu' 
for he is as small as a lamb before his final disappearance. 
The story is to impress upon the beholder that God's power and 
goodness must triumph over evil, though the latter seems to have 
the advantage. 

We passed on to the ISiaos or Holy Shrine, like a large sentry 
box in heavy iron grey granite, completely dark ; in it always 
reposed the statue of the god. No one but the high-priest and 
the king might enter, the former by performing secret rites 
brought the spirit of the^god to its image. This Temple of Edfu 
was begun by Ptolemy Euergetes 236 B.C. -doubtless the work 
was frequently interrupted by wars — for it was finished 56 B.C. 
by Auletes (the Piper). All the Ptolemies worked at this great 
monument, dedicated to Horus ; ninety-five years were occupied 
by men on the interior, and the doors were inlaid with gold, 
and the lintels were of that metal. 

The following morning the Cardinal and Mr. H. sat next rny 
chair. We were passing Silsileh, famous for its quarries ; it was a 
very interesting part of the river, the hills drew near to the banks, 
were in fact its banks, and we could see caves and inscriptions. 
It was here the Khalifa Omar commanded the flood to rise, 
his letter to that effect being cast into the waters.* 

Our next landing was at Kom Ornbo. The beautiful little 
Temple f stands forty or fifty feet above the river and is quite a 
pleasant place to get at, the path leading up to it bordered with 
sweet smelling flowers and a beautiful shrub full of variegated 
leaves veined in crimson, transparent stalks adorned with large 
clusters of purple and red berries, only its name was against it — 
the Castor-oil plant. 


* This message was ordered by a Pharoali to be engraved on the rock, and 
a bull and geese were sacrificed every year as a reminder. For a long time this was 
the southern frontier of Egypt* about the V. Dynasty. 

t Arranged and dug out of its debris by Monsieur de Morgan. 
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Children came around us treading softly, as much as to say we 
will not ask for baksheesh (only to look at you strangers). Indeed, 
I stared at them. Here appeared something new, and yet so 
old ; women and girls had their hair plaited in three strands, 
dozens of plaits half an inch wide, Nubian fashion, where it had 
been much pomaded with castor-oil. it was covered with dust and 
had the style of a fine greyish wig, the result being very curious. 
Among the crowd I saw a remarkably handsome boy — having 
one rag wound round his body did not in the least disturb his 
dignity, — with unkempt black hair, and eyes of great intelligence. 
He was a Bischarcnc Arab, and as a wolf among sheep. We all 
walked together up to the temple. Kom Ombo is dedicated to that 
brutisl) incarnation of evil, the crocodile, Sebek ; the small building 
is a gem, its walls and columns arc richly carved, and the capitals 
of the latter retain in pristine freshness their delicate tints of 
pink and bluish green. This temple was unearthed by Monsieur 
dc Morgan, who found it buried under sand and rubbish which 
perhaps to a certain extent had preserved it. The wind being 
strong brought up showers of dust, and we gladly sought shelter 
inside the walls. A long Egyptological description is not pos- 
sible in a slight sketch. 

To-day wc are to reach Aswan. The weather is warm, dry, 
exciting, the river has become marvellously clear and still, the earth 
enchanted as it wore clothed in light ; how glorious is this light, 
it bathes the spirit and draws it upward, as the sun docs the dew. 

The Cardinal and Mr. H. arranged my long chair at the stern 
of the boat and began to talk. It is ( urious,’' said the former, 
“ I cannot forget that representation of the soul weighed and 
found wanting." 

'' Well, " answered Mr. H., " 1 can’t say I think much of a 
religion, where souls are brought to Osiris by a figure with a dog’s 
head ; it spoilt the allegory for me." 

"But,” 1 remarked, “ there is another drawing in the Book of 
the Dead, where the soul's confession has a happier ending. It 
says : ‘ I live by the Truth, I have propitiated God by my love, I 
have given the bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty and gar- 
ments to the naked Then said Thot, the scribe 

of Osiris, the lord of Eternity ; ‘ Behold the heart of the deceased, 
it has been weighed in the balance at the Hall of Double Truth, 
we have found it true, earthly inipurfty was not in it.' Then 
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Osiris, the great lord of eternity pronounced : ' Restore his heart 

to him and his eyes ; he leaveth the tribunal true of voice. He 
may take his place in Paradise, and his soul may return when it 
will. 

Turning to the Cardinal Mr. H. asked, In yhat way did 
the religion of Isis resemble ours ? " 

It would be impossible,” he replied, ”to explain the mysteries 
of Isis in a day, much less in one short hour. It is a curious fact 
that Christ was killed for envy by the Jews. Osiris by the envy of 
the wicked Sit. No one can be exempt from death, hence there is a 
need for preparatory ceremonies during life ; Baptism followed a 
serious fast, seclusion, meditation, then the waters of the Nile 
were poured over the postulant. By this he was washed from all 
defilements and the stains on his heart ; now he must prepare him- 
self for death. It might only be symbolic but it might, amidst 
unknown rites, in the temple's shadowy vastness, also become 
real, if not, then he was received by the priests and instructed 
in the knowledge of the Divine Book, for woe unto that soul 
who did not know the doctrines of the Book. It would not 
receive from Isis the precious gift of Immortality. But being 
perfectly instructed and full of understanding, the priests removed 
his garment of penitence and dressed him in shining and 
beautiful robes ; he had been born again.'' 

The Isiac mystery " continued the Cardinal. “ did much to 
improve men, specially when it arrived amidst the dissolute society 
of Greece and Rome, where the old gods were dead, for its real 
disciples and thoughtful minds represented a life more of the 
spirit than the flesh.” 

In the afternoon we approached Aswan partly hidden by 
its palms and sleeping tranquilly beside the river which resembled 
a lake of quicksilver ; not a ripple or bubble disturbed its peaceful 
breast, and from it arose the Island of Elephantine, a rock of black 
marble. No modem hotel disfigured its quaintness, the few 
Dahabiehs with their curious sails did not detract from the un- 
usual character of its beauty ; a subtle mysterious charm hovered 
over and clung to all this part of Egypt, and later when our 
boat was deserted as I sat on the floor of the deck listening to 
plaintive music from a strange instrument made of gazelle skins, 
with its three notes that perpetually sang a little private sorrow 
of their own, 1 asked myself what it was ? As the twilight 
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deepened, 1 asked again, and then I knew it was the mystical 
longing for Death, the introducer to Him Who is perfect in beauty. 
Here were the tombs of Kings and Princes. Had they seen ? What 
did they know ? It was truly the magic of Egypt, but a peaceful 
solution of , life's turmoil. 

An old Arab timidly approached where I was sitting and thus 
addressed me, “ May I speak ? " " You may, " said I. Some 

of the ladies go to Manager and say, ' That lady too ill to go to 
Philae, not safe.' Does Baroness want to go ! " “ Yes, very 

much." " Barone.ss plenty good enough now, get well after fever, 
no cough illness, ( ardinal and Mr. Denison say, ‘ cruel to leave her 
all alone.’ Come then, lady, see all very nice, back again down 
big cataract, no afraid, plenty peoples take care of you ; seven 
miles by water do lady good.” 

I thanked my humble friend and went to bed, while the others 
were at dinner. 

Fortunately an early start was unnecessary as we were 
near the shed from whence the train would leave. 

The guj.rd had not arrived, and when he appeared the contour 
of his cheek was spoilt by a bulge indicating the last of his break- 
fast ; they found the engine driver behind the platform having a 
cigarette with a friend : finally — in this land when^ the hours 
arc of no importance — we started on our short journey of eight 
hours in an unemotional slumbering fashion, passing through 
the encampment of the Bischarene Arabs whose small yellow 
tents dotted the plain, otherwise ornamental with many kinds 
of coloured grange looking like marble ; here is also found 
porphyry breccia and basalt, the hardest material in the world 
yet carved and modelled from an early date. There is a magni- 
ficent statue in green basalt of Osiris found buried at Sakkarah, 
now in the Museum at Cairo with others of the same kind. 

Suddenly as we turned the last boulder and a group of 
dom-palrns, we saw the river beneath us and well lifted out of 
the water — the Island of Philae ; a glimpse of perfect beauty 
that will remain for ever in my memory : some of its tottering 
pillars seemed to lean against the azure blue of that incomparable 
sky A ruin ? Can that be called a ruin which chants in a voice 
of magic softness the story of time ? And it is a long story ; thou- 
sands of years old — where Theban colonisation may be traced by 
the worship of Amon-Ra, the powerful Theban-god with its rich 
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and ambitious priesthood ; the Pharoahs of the Xllth Dynasty 
3549 B.C. began the conquest of Nubia, and the frontier of Egypt 
continued to follow the course of its river until Ramses the Great 
about 1200 B,C. built the niassive and awe-inspiring temple of 
Abu Simbel.* WTiere we are, the lords of Elephantine lived and 
worked ; they had everything the architect and sculptor could 
execute ; their palaces and temples have disappeared but the sides 
of the hills are full of their sepulchres, they were in fact a strong 
feudal government before the arrival of the Pharoahs. The moun- 
tain of Aswan not only holds the tombs of the Princes of Elephan- 
tine, but along its ridge are the ruins of mosques and Coptic 
monasteries. 

We left the train and descending a steep bank were rowed 
across to the island, and then pulled up a mound of debris. I sat 
down upon the floor of a colonnade adorned by Ptolemy XIII, f 
the same King who had enlarged Philometers Temple at Kom 
Ombo and decorated the great pylon at Edfu with his wars. He 
also added buildings to the temple of Isis, but at this point of his- 
tory, I took off my hat, and leaning against the giant column 
W’armed by the sun, I fell asleep, not for long, however, and then a 
jovial pleasant voice dispelled a w'onderful dream. 

Asleep ! Come to lunch, w’C have kept a place for you with 
us. *Meanw^hile Denison and H. arc hunting — but Cooee ! Here wx 
are ! 

After this al fresco meal, they all rushed off to the island of 
Biggeh, where among muc h older ruins Ptolemy the Piper had built 


* Five banks of granite cross Nubia between latitude 24 ^ and 18°, the Nile 
hurls itself over and among them with great force, but they must have held back 
a certain portion of its waters from the very beginning, and preserved life in 
times of a low supply of water at Wady Haifa. 

t This Ptolemy, called the piper as he was of royal proficiency upon that 
instrument, bequeathed his realm to his eldest daughter (according to Professor 
Mahafiy the VI., and Mr. Budge, the VII Cleopatra), and elder son who in due 
course, according to royal usage, would be her husband, and in his will *' begged 
the Roman people not to destroy his legitimate dispositions,'* Cleopatra came to 
the throne at 17 years of age with her brother-husband (a boy of 10). In the 
fourth year of their joint reign, when the King attained his majority at fourteen, he 
was persuaded to banish Cleopatra and assume sole control, the sister-wife being 
driven into exil^f. But she gathered an army in Syria and proceeded to conquer 
her crown. Ptolemy XIV lost his life in the battle against Caesar who had 
arrived in Alexandria, and where it required all the courage and military talent 
of this great General to hold his own until succour arrived. The world knows the 
fascination Cleopatra exercised over Caesar until his murder in Rome, when her 
adventures began aaain, as her second brother-husband Ptolemy the XV died in 
the same year, 44 B.C. 
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a small temple. Two American artists, Mr. and Mrs. Newman, 
paid me a visit, the former had just finished a lovely picture 
called "A Corner of the Temple of Isis.” I found them suffocating 
over the idea of Lcrd Cromer’s Aswan Dam, and Mr. New'man 
inferred that though a religious man, " there would be many 
damns before it was finished.” 1 promised to visit them on their 
Dahabcah, which had the unspeakable privilege of being moored 
teethe Island of Phila;, if I might stay alone awhile in the Temple. 
So I found my.sclf passing under the great Pylon, and through 
richly painted chambers, where- - in the last but one — amid the 
confusion of figures and shadowy darkness, at last I saw a large 
slab and in the centre of it Isis with outstretched arms, lovingly 
holding the form of Horus ; she seemed half stooping as if to 
adore two sweeping wings arched forward, until their longest 
pinions encircled the Divine Son. 

" Here,” some one whispen* J. " is the one perfect act in three 
acts, Love, Sacrifice, Death, and for these Osiris himself shall give 
you the Key of Life.” 

'* Bui whose Love, Sacrifice, Death ? My own would be 
useless, ” I answered, and so I leave the rest for another chapter. 


Oxford 


VIOLET DE MALORTIE, 
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THE ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY OF 
THE AFGHANS. 


T he Afghans constitute a brave and warlike people, and are, as a 
matter of fact, a most important branch of the Semitic family 
of the Caucasian race. The mountainous character of their country 
has caused the people to be broken up into tribes and clans, and 
divided against themselves Peace, in the true sense of the word, is 
conspicuous by its absence in Ibeir motherland. They afford the best 
fighting material for warfare in the world. The Apdians are loyal 
to the core. To them sentiments of loyalty based on equality and 
impartiahty of treatment appeal more stronglv than the sacrcil ties 
of relationship, religion and nationality. The qiicbcrs of the Mutiny 
of 1857 were the Irregular Corps of the Froniicr Afghans, who stood 
side by side with tlie European soldiers during tlmt trying period 
and proved equally reliable. Ikist experience proves that the Afghan 
soldier can be depended upon even in lighting against his kith and kin. 
The Afghans arc the Irislimcn or Scott isii Higlilamlcrs of Asia, Their 
motherland, to whicli tiiey are so strongly attaclicd, notwithstanding 
the hilly and rugged nature of its surface, forms i buffer State 
between the Moscovite Bear and tlie British Indian Empire. How 
faithfully the Afghan Government has maintained its friendly 
relations with the Government of India ever since their entering info 
an alliance ! That tlic Afghans aie a trcarlurous pe<)ple is as baseless 
and unwarrantable a statement as it is flimsy and absurd. Examples 
a:c not wanting to show that modern civilisation, Ihougli at the 
zenith of its glory has failed, and failerl grievously at times, to 
reconcile honesty of purpose and frankness of speech witli the dictates 
or politics needs of strategy. On the contrary, on the Afghtan, though 
a born statesman and a shrewd and acute observer of tlic events of the 
day. strict ob3CTvance of faith in matters of politics, nay even in the 
ordinary transactions of life, is enjoined by the holy Quran. 

The origin of this interesting race has puzzled the minds of 
many erudite scholars, anfl^ remained an insoluble problem. Some 
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European scholars have declared them to be a branch of the Aryan 
race, and have, in support of their conjecture, advanced many queer 
theories. The iearned author of the MaUd-ul- Anwar has gone even 
a step further. He would have the world believe that the Afghans 
are Copts of the race of Pharos, and that Prophet Moses converted 
them to Judaism and that the new converts, having been compelled 
to leave their hearths and homes for good, found their way to the east, 
gnd took up their abode in the Sulaiman mountains, where they bore 
the name of Afghans. This strange stretch of imagination has misled 
several well-known Muslim historians to conclude that the haughty^' 
Afghan is a Copt . 

This important subject seems to have received a fair amount of 
attention at I he hands of modf-rn scholars, some of whom have discussed 
it threadbare, as far as light and learning would permit them. Some 
have gone astray while others liavc drawn right conclusions. The 
Afghan historlins, all and sundry, are at one in proclaiming their 
Hebrew origin, 1 bey very proudly connect tiiernseJvcs with the 
Israelites, " the rbos ni jv'opie " of the Old Testament. 

There is anoliier interesting fact which leads one to conclude that 
the Afgha.i must of Hebrew origin. Old Hebrew names are still 
very popular vdlb the haughty Afghans, 


UeekI'W Namf, 

Mos::s, 

Jacob. 

Gamail. 

Oebora)r 


Afghan Namf, 

Daud. 

Musa. 

Yacjub, 

Gomal. 

Dahara. 


It is also woilb notnig that these names of Hebrew origin are not 
so very popular with Muslims otiicr Ilian the Afghans. To say the 
least 60 per cent, of Afghan names arc of Hebrew origin even now. 

Shakespeare has immortalised Jcwi.sh revenge in Shylock. Afghan 
revenge has also pass(',d into a proverb in India. It is said — and very 
aptly — that a man is never safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra 
or an Afghan, "t'hc Afghan is revengeful by nature. If a person 
fails to revenge himself on his enemy, it becomes the sacred legacy 
of his son or any other descendant to accomplish what the wronged 
father couldn't. His thirst l(jr revenge is unquenchable. "Eye for 
an eye and tooth for a tooth '* can nowhere find a better illustration 
than in the history of the Jews and the Afghans. 

The Afghans have, ever since thqjr separation from their kith 
and kin, the Israelites of the Holy Land, been using the title Malik '' 
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in common with the Jews. In Afghanistan the title is still as popular 
as ever. In British India the popularity of the word is on the wane. 
Every Afghan now styles himself "Khan.” Khan is originally a Turkish 
title. This title was conferred on this haughty and hardy race by 
Ghazi Sultan Mahmood of Ghazni. 

Mahabat Khan, a great Afghan historian, says that Sultan Mah- 
mood and his father Subaktagin owed their kingdoms to the bravery 
of Afghan arms. Malimood, himself torn of an accomplished Afghan 
lady, gave his own sister in marriage to JMalik Sa'ho, a chief of the 
Afghans, in reward for his good services in helping iiiin to win for him 
his father’s dominions from his brolher Ismail who had placed 
himself on the throne at the time of his fatlki's death. During his 
famous expedition against Soiimath tiie Sultan had fortunately a very 
strong body of Afghans in ser\ice. During the trying siege of Somnatlr 
several limes lorlime seemed lo incline' against the Ghaznavidc arms. 
Hindu forces daily gathered strength, Tlu' Sultan, I iling his lips 
with anger, summoned his brave and trusty Afghan commandeis 
to his presence in order to hold n consultation with them. They 
all, with one voice, advised liirn to put aii ( nd lo tlic caprices of 
fortune by a detennined and well-planned as'^aull, and offered theii 
and their men’s services to bear the brunt of tlu' attack. They were 
put in front of the Muslim army arki fought a \ cry oi silnate battle. 
The seriousness of tlie situation may be juoged fioin the fact that the 
Afghan soldiers had to fasten the skirts ot thiiii garments together with 
a view either to check Hindu onslaughts or die on tiic field of battle 
to a man. At last tiicir oLslinate resistance ltd victory to kiss their 
brave arms. Incredible feats of valour and th< ir firm stand at (his 
critical moment saved the situatioin ar.d pleased the Sultan so much that 
he, in recognition of their meritorious services during lliis crisis, confer 
red upon each and every survivor of the day the title of *' Khan.” This 
title took only two centuries more to siijicrscde the word '* Malik ” 
which still lingers to mark the head of an Afghan clan, family or tribe 
” Khan ” literally means “lord” and is adopted as a matter of 
course by every Afghan just like ” Mr.” in English, and is suggestive 
of the Afghan's attitude to other tribes. The Hebrew peculiarity of 
calling their chiefs ” Maliks ” favours the belief that the Afghans and 
Hebrews are chips of the same block. 

Among the hilly tribes of the Frontier a similar system of fighting 
is still in vogiie. Whenever the Vazirs and Mahsuds expect to be 
engaged in an obstinate battle, they fasten themselves in a line with 
a rope. This method of warfare is adopted in order not to budge an 
inch from the spot and to fight^to the last. Another equally interesting 
system of warfare is prevalent among the Trans-border Afghan .s 
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till this day. It is the Sangar system of warfare. A breastwork of 
thorny shrubs, stones, etc., is erected in the vicinity of a place to be 
carried by an assualt to serve as an entrenchment or a fort for the 
besiegers. Here they entrench thcmselveswith their familiesand cattleto 
forsake whom at tlie mercy of the enemy is considered a matter of 
great shame and dishonour. Tliis mode of fighting entails certain 
death or victory, firm determination to achieve glory and renown or 
fighting to the last breath. Those old methods of warfare are no longer 
to be had recourse to against a foreign invader, who is armed with 
deadly weapons of modern times ; but in the settlement of tribair^ 
disputes by arms these time-honoured methods are frequentHy made 
use of. 

The prevalence of LevLli( al customs among the Afghans further * 
supports the belief lliat tlie Afghans are the remnants of the last tribes 
of the Israelites, Afglian ladies braid their hair very elaborately in 
accordiincc willi Die old Hehn‘W fasliion. The Afgjican nms out to 
meet his relation corning from a distant land, embraces him, kisses 
h»m, and brings him to his house, jii.t us Laban did when he heard ^ 
of the coming of Jacol), his sister's son, Jn some quarters the 
custom of kissing a guest at the time of his arrival at or departure 
from, the host's is still surviving. Jacob’s taking up a stone and ^ 
setting it up for a pidur in order to make a covenant with Laban 
and let it he a witness U'uveen them, is a custom which still survives 
in some quart(‘rs and goe^ by the name of “ Tiga Kedal or Kawal " 
(to place a stone). Tlh; coml>atants when forced by circumstances to 
arrange for a truce, get a stone and place it in a corner of a mosque or 
some other sacred })lnce wilii a view to enter into a formal covenant 
with the express o])j< et of a temporary suspension of arms. As long 
as the stone remains at its fixed position, the parties are bound to 
refrain from fighting. But wlienever a party resolves upon renewing 
hostilities, it is iiound by sacred law of custom to remove the 
sanctified stone from its proper place and inform the opponent accord- 
dingly of its removal. It serves the puryiose of a challenge. The 
opponent must accept it and fight hi.s cause out to the bitter end. 
The Afghans mourn for a dead relation for seven days as did the 
Israelites. 

Both the Afghans and the Israelites have indomitable pride, 
hardness of heart and haughty independent character common to 
most mountaineers. Oppression of the poor, robbery, love of warfare 
and freedom and mutual jealousy, arc a few traits of character common 
to both. The Old Testament has summed up so pertinently their 
character and conduct in one verse, ‘‘ T am and there is none beside 
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Field sports arc a passion with the Afghans. Hawking, shooting and 
hunting with dogs are very popular games with them. Not infrequent- 
ly they have recourse to the more exciting and lucrative, but doubtful, 
occupation of highway robbery, cattle-lifting and burglary ; physical 
features of their barren and hilly country' has made ihtm so. At some 
places hunting at night is a favourite pastime. The hunters go into 
a jungle with bairning torches to disturb, dazzle and catch hares, 
partridges, deer and quails. Cock-fighting, rom-tigMing, quail-fighting 
and fauli-fighling are common amusements. Tent-pegging is a national 
•game everywhere Kvery Afghan loves and appreciates music. 
Singing and dancing arc equally indulged in everywhere. The 
recitations of minstrels are generally ej>ic in character. Love-songs 
. and burlesques arc also favourite subjecis. Hospitality is a national 
characteristic of the Afghan. Every n‘S})ecldl;le man maintains 
a guest house, which is termed " lluira or Chauk/* where a modest 
supply of beds and blankcls is kept for tiie ccmhnt cf guests. 7'hc 
guest-house is used as a club where the residents and visitors assemble 
at leisure hours to discuss matitrs of uigercy, and where smoking, 
’ talking on matteis of common wcai, sii^ging and d^uuirig arc often 
indulged in. 

Pashto, the language of the Afgliars, iins c'isn irdicrited many 
peculiarities from tiie Semitic family of Irr s. This has been 
dealt with in a separate article in this Kevu vv. 

Afghan historians witli one voice pr isi.st in declaring their descent 
from the children of Israel, Afghan h rends a/.d traditions also point 
to the same belief. Ask an educated or i-ol rr minded Afghan about 
his ancestry, and he will proudly say that lie is a descendant of 
fsrael. A collection of historical amedotfs and stories go to 
authenticate the same claim. 

According to their belief the very woid “ Afghan is of Hebrew 
origin. Afghana wvis a son of Armiah (jermial)), a son of Malik Talut 
(Saul), who is their great ancestor. Saul, King of Israel, had to fight 
with Jalut (Goliath), an infidel. As the latter wss a mighty foe, Saul 
proclaimed by drum beat his promise to rcwaid his ioc*s murderer with 
the hand of his lovely and fair daughter, and the heirship to his kingdom. 
Fortune favoured Mchtar Daud (David), wl.o succeeded in killing the 
inveterate infidel. Saul had two sons, Anniali and Earkhiya. On the 
old King's death the kingdom fell to David by covenant. The new 
King heaped hpnours and dignities on his master's able sons. After 
David the kingdom passed into the hands of Solomon, who made 
Afghana the- Commander-in-Cliief of tlic imperial forces and the 
governor of the province where jins (genii), and devs (giants) lived. 
Evidently these genii and giants were the turbulent, furious, 
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and stalwart cannibals and aborigines of the countries now 
inhabited by this manly race. The masterful policy and iron hand of 
Afghana drove out the infidels and colonised their country with his 
own people. Tov/ards the end ol Solomon's glorious reign, the country, 
consisting of modern Afghanistan, was given on feudal tenure to the 
great soldier of the day for his meritorious services to the Hebrew 
Empire. The descendants, friends, and followers of this great soldier 
bfccamc knovm to history and posterity by the awe-inspiring title of 
Afghans.” Nebuchadnezzar's cruel j^ersecutions led the children oC 
israc! to migrate eastwards in large numbers and seek protection 
with their brethren. 

Another appellation by which the Afghans arc generally known 
as Pakhtoon. The people have derived this name either from Pakhto, 
fhc language they speak, or fiom Pash, a place where Malik Afghana 
had fixed bis residence on assumption of the charge of viceroyalty of 
these provinces. Very probably I’akhtoon or Pashtoon is a word, 
compounded of Pasli (ihc place) and toon-luman (fraternity). It is 
not idle to suppose that the popular word ” Pathan ” owts its 
origin to Pakhtoon, The Afghans call themselves Pakhtana, which is 
:;vidcntly the plural of Pakhtoon. Some writers say that the 
Afghan had borrowed this appellation from Patna in Bchar, 
where these people had fixed their residence during the early Islamic 
invasions of India. To explode this idle theory suffice it to say that 
the word ” Pathan '' had come into existence long before the Muslim 
conquest of India. 

Afghan historians arc at one in deriving the word Pathan from the 
Arabic word baitan which means the mast of a ship, without which it 
cannot sail. Malik Al dur Kashid was their first ancestor who embraced 
the religion of the Prophet of Arabia. The Malik's intrepid valour in the 
holy prophet's wais against the infidels won for him the surname of 
' Battan ” which afterwards became ” Pathan.” 

In some quarters the word Pathan has acquired a peculiar 
signification and docs no longer retain its original meaning. In 
Swat, Dir and Peshawar it clcrotcs status, and applies to one who 
possesses a share in the tribal estate and who has, therefore, a voice 
in the village and tribal council. One w^ho has cither disposed of his 
share of estates, or been deprived of it by some powerful neighbour in 
tribesman, is called a ” Faquir.” The " Faquir ” forfeits the title of 
Pathan ” and has no longer a voice in the tribal council. 

Some detractors of this manly race would derive this w^ord from 
fattan," an Arabic word meaning very mutinous. Say what they 
may, sober judgment will attach no weighj: to such an absurd derivation. 
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The Afghans are known in India by the name of Rohelas, and how 
* interesting this word is historically. When Hajjaj, son of Yusuf Saqfi, 
, the Omcyid Governor of Khurasdn, sent a well-equipped expedition 
Tinder his nephew, Mohammad, son of Casim, for bringing under 
subjugation Sindh, Baluchistan and the provinces in the Thar Desert, 
the Muslim General had with him a strong body of Afghans. In a short 
space of time the supremacy of Muslim arms was established by the 
unceasing energy and undaunted valour of the Afghan soldiers. The 
Arab General rewarded the Afghan troops for their splendid feats of 
—valour with the occupation of the district of Roh in Sulaiman Mountain 
and directed them to keep under control the refractory Hindus. The 
then district of Roh comprised the modern Shirani country and the 
mountainous tract to the west of the Deia Ghazi Khan district, Theii 
occupation of Roh secured for them the name of Rohclas. 

GHUL.\M SARWAR KITAN. 

Peshawaf, 


A TRAY It R. 


Fill me with Violets 

That would grow fair and bloom 

In the temple of my Heart, 

To fill it with sweet perfume. 

And fill these Violets 
With honey-like dew for rnc. 

Their closed lips wmuld speak 
As sealed letters from Thee. 

Let the Cypress grow with Pine 
In liquid coos of Dove, 

Let the silent shades unite 
My lonely soul wdth Love. 

Let Heavenly breezes blow 
And light the heart that waits 
For tidings of thy grace. 

Held fluttering by the fates. 

‘ PURAN SINGH. 
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From the Eastern standpoint no month in the history of the 
war has been more eventful than November. The* 
The War. German cruiser ** Emden, '' which had sunk so many 
ships in Indian waters, created a momentary panic in 
Madras, and caused so much annoyance and dismay to the com- 
mercial community, attempted more heroic feab:. She succeeded 
in sinking a Kussian cruiser and a French destroyer on her way, 
pcrliaps to Australia, and was about to cut the British cable 
in the Indian ocean, when she was chased by the Australian 
warship Sydney and driven on the shore of the Cocos Island 
She was burnt, and among the prisoners captured was the captain 
and a German Pnnee. The " Konigsberg, " which had been 
active on the east coast of Africa, has been " imprisoned.'" 
Thus the trade routes with which India is concerned are 
reasonably safe. The general naval history of the war during 
the month, however, was not absolutely satisfactory. The 
disaster to the British cruisers on the Chilian coast may ere 
long be retrieved. For the present it has shown that though the 
German navy Js smaller than Great Britain's, the Teuton has 
studied the science of war as thoroughly and systematically on 
sea as on land. The Karlsruhe ” did more damage to shipping 
in the Atlantic than the " Emden " ; she has not yet met with a 
similar fate. A feature of German naval warfare, which affects 
neutral States as well as the belligerents, and which has already 
elicited friendly protests from certain weak Governments that are 
unable to do more, is reckless mining. The North Sea has, there- 
fore, been pronounced to be a military area. The submarine 
activity of the German navy in the English channel, if nothing 
else, ought to explain why England is so determined to prevent 
Belgium from passing into the hands bf the enemy. 
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The fall of Tsing-tau was another landmark in the history of 
the war from the Eastern standpoint. The Germans had fortified 
it as well as they could and they defended it as resolutely as any 
other garrison would perhaps have held it. But in the long run 
it was bound to surrender to forces like those of Japan. 

The most exciting episode in the war commenced by Austria 
and Germany is, for the Orient, the declaration of hostilities 
between the three Allies on the one hand, and Turkey on the other. 
•The Mohamedan States under British protection and the Musalman 
subjects of the British Empire have flooded the authorities with 
assurances of loyalty to his Britannic Majesty and of disapproval 
of the action of Turkey adopted under German instigation, if not 
coercion. This episode has divided the attention of the Allies 
particularly Russia for the present, and added to their difficulties. 
While trained troops have been despatched from India to Europe, 
and to other parts of the British Empire, their place has been filled 
' in India by less trained men from England, by way of precaution. 
The recruitment of persons of European descent is locally encour 
aged, and it appears from Government notifications that the 
recruitment of Indians for the regular army is carried on with 
•vigour. Whether, therefore, we consider internal peace or exter- 
nal trade, the position of India is as satisfactory as it can be 
in circumstances like the present. The British have Jilready adopt- 
ed vigorous measures in Arabia as well as the Persian Gulf to 
obviate complications that may arise from Turkish activities. 
Soon after the outbreak of this war, British and French ships 
bombarded Dardanelles. It is believed that one of the German 
cruisers employed by Turkey in the Black Sea was badly holed 
above the water line, and she is said to have sustained further 
injuries in an encounter with Russian mcn-of-war. But nothing 
further appears to have happened in European Turkey. On the 
other hand, the Tsar’s Caucasian army has invaded Asia Minor 
and is reported to have scored several successes against the Turkish 
forces, so that Erzerum itself is threatened. But news from this 
theatre of the war is scanty, and it is not easy to perceive whither 
things are drifting in the Ottoman Empire. Egypt and Soudan 
have disclaimed all sympathy with Enver Pasha. 

In Southern Africa the secession of a few Boers from the 
majority of their countrymeb in favour of Germany has resulted 
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in a fiasco, and General Botha holds the reins firmly in his hands. 
In East Africa the Germans appear to have met with better success. 
They arc more numerous than the white inhabitants of British 
East Africa, which they have invaded, and it seems from Lord 
Crewe’s statement in the House of Lords that the Indian contin- 
gent sent to that part of the Empire as well as the local forces had 
many casualties. But the situation docs not appear to be alarm- 
»r^, and the repulse of the invaders must be only a question of 
time. 

The main theatre of the war is undoubtedly in Europe, and* 
the most prominent feature of the progress of events there during 
the last month was unprccedent slaughter on the banks of the 
Ypres in Belgium. In France the po.sition of the parties was 
much the same as in the previous month. It is believed that the 
Kaiser’s objective was Calais ; anyhow, he tried hard to beat 
the Allies back from Belgium, and he did not succeed. The only 
list of casualties published in India is that of the British, 
and of late it has been steadily growing in length. The enemy has 
perhaps been losing much more heavily. But as v,'c know nothing 
about French losses, it is not easy to understand whether the 
German officers arc reckless of the lives of their soldiers, or they 
think that proportionately they do not lose more than the Allies. 
It is admitted by Lord Kitchener and Mr. Asquith that the sacri- 
tice of life behind the trenches has been deplorable, and probably 
it is apprehended by the leaders of all parties that if no improve- 
ment occurs in this respect, the nation may incline towards the 
patching up of sc-me sort of truce, rather than continue the war 
it such appalling cost of both men and money. Hence the spokes- 
men of both the leading parties assure the people that if they hold 
out long enough and if they come forward in sufficiently large 
numbers to fight the enemy, victory must surely be theirs ; for 
German trade is suspended by the war and time is on the side of the 
Allies. The nation is warned that if German militarism is not 
crushed now, it will smash England as soon as it recovers from 
the present ineffective blow. As the Allies, or their responsible 
representatives, have solemnly agreed not to make peace inde- 
pendently of one another, it is doubtful whether public opinion 
in a single country can hasten honourable peace. It would 
appear that the nation must place itself in the hands of the leaders 
and implicitly trust to their judgment 
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It is generally believed that France does not stand in the way 
of peace ; perhaps she feels she has no riglit to, as she is so indebted 
to the other Allies in the present war. To England the indepen- 
dence of Belgium is much more than a question of protecting weak 
States and upholding righteousness. Russian designs are not 
known to the outside world as clearly as are German aspirations, 
British niotives, or French fears. Her position was more serious 
at the end of the month than it was at the beginning. She had 
once driven the enemy back from the Vistula to the very frontiers 
of Germany, but the enemy claims to have advanced into Poland 
once more and won a victory, between the Vistula and the Warta 
The streets of Berlin must have been illuminated more with a view 
to putting heart into the people than because the alleged victory 
was decisive. Fortune has favoured one side at one time and the 
other at another in Poland. Nevertheless, it is clear from tin 
geographical position ot the areas wdierc each of the belligerents 
can operate with best effect that Russia cannot move fast in tlu 
direction of Posen without running the risk of being outflanked 
In the early stages of the war Austria was rcpei^tedly driven bacl< 
by the Servians, whose pluck was very much admirod. But Scrvii. 
is a small State and is evidently exhausted She has obtained 
a loan of money from England, but must rely upon her owl 
men for the present. The enemy has successfully invaded hei 
territory, and in imitation of the Belgian and h'ronch examples, 
the capital has been removed to a safer place. In the 
circumstances the time has not come for the Allies to dictate 
terms to the enemy. It is equally clear that the original 
calculations of Germany have all been upset. If she has occupied 
Belgium, she has lost some of her oversea possessions. 

With the progress of the war new questions constantly arise. 
If Servia is overcome, what will the other Balkan States do r 
If they join the war, what should Italy do ? Italy has hitherto 
remained neutral, and her neutrality has been of immense value 
to the Allies. The new Foreign Minister has summoned the 
ambassadors at London, Paris, and Petrograd to a conference at 
Rome. Having rendered a great negative service to the Allies, 
it is quite po^ible that Italy will now try to please Germany 
by advising terms of peace acceptable to the Power to whom she is 
bound by alliance. Probably it is some such prospect that has 
induced Mr. Asquith, Lord* Rosebery, and Mr, Balfour to issue a 
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manifesto at the present juncture, assuring the nation that to 
patch up a truce before completely vanquishing German 
militarism would in the long run prove a disastrous and suicidal 
policy. 

If Earl Roberts did not die fighting, he at any rate died on the 
battlefield, with the music of the guns ringing in his 
The Death It is said that the primary object of his visit to 

of Lord France and Belgium was to see the Indian troof>s. It. 
Roberts, is not improbable that he conferred with General 
French on military affairs unconnected with India and 
on the progress of the war generally. Anyhow, his death may be • 
recorded among the events connected with the war. The circum- 
stances in which he caught the fatal chill at his advanced 
\gc bear eloquent testimony to the courage and hopeful- 
ness v/hich were characteristic of the eminent soldier and which 
evidently did not desert him to the last. Lord Curzon has ^ 
felicitously described him as the spirit incarnate of the Indian 
Army, with wbicli he was connected for more than four decades. 

He won his sjjurs chiefly in this country, but perhaps in his own ^ 
land he was better knov/n as the hero of the South African War. . 
He was througln^jt his career as popular as he was successful, 
and Indians recognised in him not merely a warrior, but a 
gentleman. He had the satisfaction, in his last hours, of knowing 
how useful the Indian troops had been acknowledged to be. 

Some of the romantic stories told about the doings of our 
troops at the Front have been officially pronounced to 
be without foundation. Yet it is not denied that they 
have impressed the people of Europe with their daring 
and skill. They arc also said to have endured the;^ 
climate remarkably well. From questions asked in 
Parliament, it would appear that some doubts had arisen in 
certain minds as to the sufficiency of the warm clothing supplied 
to them.. Wc have no doubt that every precaution has been and 
will be taken to prevent the Indians falling victims to the severe 
climate, when every fighting man is needed to face the enemy. 

But newspaper correspondents report that snowfall has made life 
in the trenches wretched to all sd|diers. Indian troops are 
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employed in several places to fight the enemy. They have been 
sent to Egypt and Arabia, to South and East Africa, and it 
was reported that a contingent had been sent to the Far East 
as well. In addition to the regular army, recruits will be enlisted 
for special companies to be attached to the army for a term oi 
three years, or during the contmuance of the war. 

The achievements of peaceful administration and the silent 
progress of a nation without drum and trumpet 
Peace and are overshadowed by the war. Nevertheless, in 
, Progress. India, where the civil government is carried on 
so smoothly as if no war was in progress in the 
Empire, events are happening which at other times would have 
received prominent notice. A couple of years ago the steady rise 
in prices gave rise to a lively controversy. The Government of 
India appointed an able Indian officer to investigate the causes of 
the economic phenomenon, which was pressing hard upon the pooi 
and middle classes, and its effect upon the pc^pulation generally 
Mr. Datta has submitted his report and his conclusions arc now 
before the public. I'hc prices of coffee, tea, and imported sugar, 
as also of certain other articles, have declined since 1905, but as 
food grains and building materials arc dearer, not to speak of 
higher rents due to other causes, life has become more expensive 
Some of the causes of this rise are not peculiar to India ; the 
gold supply has increased and so has the demand of many commo- 
dities all over the world. The ciy of high prices is heard in many 
lands. In India, in addition to a similar demand, stimulated 
by increased facilities of communication, famines have contri- 
buted to keep the prices higli. It is doubtful whether the supply 
of food grains has kci)t pace with the undoubted growth of popula- 
tion, while the substitution of other crops for export in the place 
,.of food grains cannot be denied. Indeed, foodstuffs arc also 
exported. Mr. Datta is of opinion that the rise in prices has, on 
the whole, done good to the country. The cultivators must 
necessarily liave profiled thereby, and the country, in meeting 
her foreign obligations, has to part with a smaller share of her 
produce. In view of this happy conclusion, we expect that the 
learned report will be recorded, and there the controversy will 
end for the present. It is not likely to be renewed as long as 
England sticks to free trac^j principles. 
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A Committee appointe*d in Bombay to investigate the causes 
of the extensive cotton fires that took place before the monsoon 
in the city, has arrived at the conclusion that they were due 
to audacious incendiarism. The insurance companies, the 
police, and others concerned will now know their duty* The 
officer appointed to report what help the Government can 
render to cotton-growers and the cotton industry in the time of 
v^r does not appear to have arrived at any definite conclusion. 
A committee will discuss the question at Delhi. Those who are 
annoyed by the smoke emitted by the factory chimneys in* 
Bombay, and who derive no profits from the mills, may be 
somewhat satisfied to learn that a specialist appointed by Govern- 
ment has instructed the stokers and others in tfie secrets 61 ’" 
using coal so as to produce the smallest amount of smoke, and 
the nuisance is likely to abate without many prosecutions 
before magistrates. 

December is the month of congresses and conferences, and 
as we have no peace conferences in this country, the war will not 
interfere with the usual meetings. I'lie war has stimulated 
literary activity of a particular kind in Europe. It has done 
immense good to newspapers in this country, at least in the waj^ 
of circulation, tisough in other ways that which affects trade and 
general prospcTity is bound to affect the press as well. To the 
making of books there is fortunately no end, and the war has not 
put an end to if . We have received from Messrs. MacMillan 
Co. a copy of Mr. A. Madhaviah^’s delightfully written and^ 
finely got up volume on the story of the Ramayana — an 
inexhaustible theme for Hindus. 


PKlNlliD ANU PUiiLISHKI) AT CaXTON HoUSE, FrERE KOAD, BOMBAY 
BY G W. AND A, E. Claridge,/o/ the Prot>fietor. 

Annual Subscription, Rs. 12 or 18s., including postage. 
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The Best Food 
fop Infants 

\ * 

jj^.*.Bavory & Moore*B Food ie mado by the well-Imowti 
‘ titld old-eslablifehcd firm of .Savory & Moot o, C hem ibis ta 
The Kioff, of New Bond Street, Londen. Tt Jiaa been i\i 
general ose for a great many years, with iho best possible 
results, and is thoroughly to bo rched npoh. 

Children bt ought up on Savory & Moore's Food enjoy 
exerront liO**Hh ; they havo fitin flesh iimI ‘ tf org h mbs ; 
they cut thoK eceth easily, are free from jnfaiit iuJincuts, 
and give their [urentn \eiy little tiouble. The Food is of 
ppccial value as a diet tor infants reaicd la Ir'Jjj, and tho 
La&t, as tho lettcis below testify. 

A Lcdy wnting from the United Provinces S2ys$ 

** I ha\e hrou^lil up two chi'drt n in Indu on >(>u.’ lood ^ * ll’oy 

VFQic fifilendt Ii> hitOifff Ufi ficrti <*/ 03 bahns I'hc « M -vl ol \ c t\.o 
wua 4 J ycaT'* out litio bef >rf goin^» huinr .md kIm' w u l i ‘ *»( «»: 
end lag wlun feho went home, ns chiUlrtn wUi i iiTid c / »i 
England. The baby Btiiled your lood win. \ Inij' ' *'*•» cjiJ, 
and w thriving’* 

An Officer In Ihe Indian Medical 5 er\ ce ^2; « 

•‘You» rood has fluerredrd excellenily witn nui n itv, ih mow *)) 
ms^ths ol 1. wejti'hs Ibn.aml has fue tooUi il<‘ is t» 'pi 'uieoi 
^•hcidlli c n u flie tiding ciimaic* of Burma in the I i i\o nmd 

the foo ' also in mv pnicfitc in iniaritde dianl nci, duo to imptopir 
food, end it liaB acted m ly well, nearly alway'^ bjiiigm j . a cuio/' 

A N irsc v/tth 25 years’ exper ence s tjs: 

“It IS in my experi nee iar jilic best food to hung up a bihy on by 
hand. J alwa’^s recommend it, and //ai#' mm 71 a ta e where tt 

haK lint atfreed with the r I ; ail seem t.o thnve on it I lu\o used nnd 
tned other foods, but always go back to your hood, as 1 find it s 
perfect food in every way.” 

GUIDE FOR MOTHERS FREE. 

Full particulars regarding (he food and rniu h useful iMfo'mifion on 
Infant Management are conlained m fc^noryi^t Moore's hlflo book. 

be Ti oy,'* a copy of which will bo sen*, post hoc. 011 n <oipl o( a 
card Addrettn — Savoky & Mooke, IiTD., Chemists to Iho King, 
How Bond Street, London. 








